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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  TUB 

SIXTEENTH     RIllTUiS. 


Dr.  Brown*s  Philosophy  of  the  Mind, 
has  in  this  Sixteenth  Edition  undergone 
another  careful  revision  with  the  original 
manuscript ;  and  a  number  of  errors  which 
had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Editors  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  editions,  (iill  of 
which  were  ako  revised  with  the  MS.)  have 
been  corrected.  Although  the  MS.  is  very 
difficult  to  read,  from  its  being  in  a  small 
Iiandj  abounding  with  contractions  and  intor- 
JineationSj  t!ie  Publisher  feels  assured  that 
very  few  errors  can  have  ascaped  this  fourth 
revision. 

To  this  Edition  have  been  added  the 
excellent  JVIkmoir  of  the  Author,  written  by 
the  late  Dr.  Welsh  ;  a  Portrait  of  Dr. 
Brown  ;  and  an  Index  to  the  Lectures  ;  none 
of  whicii  advantages  were  possessed  by  the 
two  previous  editions  in  four  volumes. 


KDDtBiTRGH,  2ltt  November  1846. 
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Thomas  Bbown,  M.D.  author  of  tlie  following  Lec- 
tures, v/aa  the  youngesi  son  of  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Browii,'  miinater  of  the  united  parishes  of  Kirkraa- 
breck  and  Kirkdale,  and  of  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of 
John  Smith,  Esq.  of  Wigton.  He  was  bom  at  the 
manse  of  Kirkmabreck,  ou  the  0th  of  January  1778. 
His  father  surrired  his  birth  only  a  year  and 
a  half,  aud  about  a  year  after  her  liusband's  death 
Mrs.  Itrown  removed  with  her  family  to  Kdiubnrgli. 
Here  Dr.  Brown  recicived  the  first  rudiments  of  hia 
education.  In  the  first  lesson  he  learned  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  every  succeeding  step 
■was  equally  remarkable.  The  Bible  was  hia  class- 
book  ;  and  he  was  soon  familiar  with  every  part  of 
Scripture  history,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
respecting  it  far  above  hia  years.  An  anecdote 
which  is  related  of  him  about  this  period  is  sufii- 
ciently  illustrative  of  this.  At  the  same  time,  when 
I  mention  that  it  happened  when  he  was  between 


*  Abridgoil  from  on  "Acconnt  of  tlits  Life  aod  Writings  of 
Thonins  Brown,  U.O.  Eilinbnrgh,  lS2.i." 

■  ITio  llov.  Mr.  Brown's  father  was  olao  niinistor  of  Kirlnrm- 
breck  an<l  proprietor  of  Barhatrow.  Dr.  Brown  by  Kib  birtli  was 
oonnocted  with  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  rcspoctablo  families  in 
tinltoway. 
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four  and  five,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  assure  tbe  reader, 
that  I  do  not  state  it  without  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  truth. — A  lady  one  day  enteriug  into 
his  mother's  parlour,  found  him  alone,  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  a  large  family  Bible  on  his  knee,  which  he 
was  dividing  into  different  parts  with  one  of  his 
hands.  She  asked  hira  if  he  was  going  to  preach,  as 
she  saw  ho  was  looking  for  a  text.  "  No,"  said  he ; 
"I  am  only  wishing  to  see  what  the  Kvaogelists 
differ  in ;  for  they  do  not  all  give  the  same  account  of 
Christ." 

He  did  not  attend  any  of  the  schools  in  Edinhurgh. 
His  education  at  first  was  entirely  of  a  domestic 
nature,  aud  his  mother  was  his  only  tutor.  In  the 
middle  of  his  seventh  year  he  was  removed  to  Lon- 
don, under  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle. 
Captain  Smith,  who  placed  him  at  first  iu  a  school  at 
Camlerwell,  from  which  in  a  short  time  he  was  re- 
moved to  Chiswlck,  where  he  remained  several  years. 
It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  promise  of  his 
genius  for  poetry.  The  death  of  Charles  the  First 
having  been  given  as  a  theme,  the  master  was  so 
wcU  pleased  with  his  copy  of  verses  that  he  tlionght 
them  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  a  Magazine. 

As  more  utteutlon  was  paid  to  the  classics  at  thi» 
school  than  corresponded  with  his  uncle's  ideas,  he 
resolved — not  very  wisely  perhaps — to  place  him 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  regulation  at  this  school  that 
wheu  a  boy  had  been  once  removed  from  it  to 
another,  he  should  not  again  he  received.  Upon  the 
present  occasiou,  however,  a  rouud-robin  signed  by 
the  whole  school,  was  sent  to  the  master,  begging 
bim  to  take  back  Tom  Jiroivn,  should  he  wish  to  re- 
turn ;  and  another  was  sent  to  himself,  cutreatiug 
him  to  come  back  to  thcoi.     But  to  this  his  micle 
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to  consent,  and  placed  liim  in  u  school  at 
Bromley. 

The  last  school  he  attended  was  at  Kcusington, 
under  Dr.  Thomson,  with  whom  he  continaed  till  the 
death  of  his  uncle  ia  1792,  a  few  months  after  whicli 
event  he  bade  adieu  to  England,  and  arriTed  again  in 
Edinbui^h  under  his  maternal  roof. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  school,  lie  formed  many 
frieudsliips  wliich  continued  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
At  Kew,  where  bis  uncle  resided,  he  became  acquain- 
ted with  the  family  of  the  Graliams,  (motlier  and 
sisters  of  Sir  Robert  Grahani,  now  senior  Baron  of 
the  English  Exchequer,)  on  whose  friendship  he 
always  set  the  highest  Talae.  The  time  spent  in  the 
bouse  of  Mrs.  Graham  at  Kew  Green,  be  always 
looked  back  to  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
bis  life.  His  recollections  of  that  interesting  family 
are  embodied  in  a  short  poem  of  exquisite  beauty, 
accompanying  his  "  Wanderer  in  Norway,"  where  ho 
tenderly  describes  the  sensations  ariijing  ia  bis  mind, 
upon  finding  the  house  no  longer  tlie  abode  of  the 
friends  he  had  loved  so  well. 

Of  the  particular  progress  that  he  made  at  the  dif- 
ferent schools  be  attended,  I  have  not  learned  any 
thing  with  accuracy.  He  certainly  distinguished 
himself  in  them  all,  and  his  proficiency  in  classical 
bterature  was  very  great.  Upon  Lis  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  used  to  read  aloud  to  his  sisters  in  English 
from  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  and  no  person  could 
have  suspected  that  he  was  translating. 

Hitlierto  his  reading  had  been  extensive  but 
(iesuUory.  Works  of  imagination  were  what  he 
most  delighted  in.  His  appetite  for  books  was  alto- 
gether insatiable.  At  one  school  he  read  through  the 
village  circulating  library.      The  librarian  was  pre- 
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vailed  upon  by  him  to  put  the  books  under  the  door 
of  the  play  ground.  His  uncle's  library  was  not  very 
extensive ;  fortunately,  bowerer,  there  was  a  copy  of 
Shakspere  in  it,  which  he  regularly  read  through 
evei-y  time  he  paid  him  the  accustomed  visit  during 
the  holidays. 

At  this  period  an  accident  occurred  which  prevents 
me  from  being  more  particular  respecting  his  habits 
of  study,  or  the  progress  be  had  made  in  his  educa^ 
tion.  For  some  time  past  he  had  beeu  a  collector  of 
books.  All  Ida  pocket  money  \9na  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  valuable  works;  and  these,  with  liis 
prizes,  and  the  presents  he  had  received  from  his 
companions,  formed  a  considerable  library.  Upon 
coming  to  Scotland,  he  travelled  by  land,  leaving  his 
books  and  papers  to  be  sent  by  sea ;  and  ho  took  the 
precaution  of  directing  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
till  the  end  of  winter.  But  bis  care  was  in  rain ; 
and  when  looking'  for  the  arrival  of  his  precious  store, 
the  vessel  tliat  conveyed  them  was  lost,  in  fine 
weather,  on  a  sand  bank  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  To 
those  who  value  books  only  by  what  they  coat,  the 
loss  will  not  appear  great.  In  the  history  of  a  man 
of  letters,  however,  it  ranks  as  an  event  of  consider- 
able importance;  the  feelings  of  such  an  individual, 
respecting  Ins  library,  forming  an  interesting  feature 
in  his  character.  Dr.  Brown  always  remembered  the 
circumstance  with  regret,  and  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  of  his  early  life. 

The  property  which  he  most  valued  was  his  books ; 
and  for  them  he  showed  an  interest  unusually  great. 
This  interest  was  incx-eased  by  a  practice  adopted  by 
him  at  an  early  period,  of  marking  every  passage  or 
form  of  expression  that  appeared  worthy  of  notice. 
The  same  course  has  been  followed  by  many  men  of 
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letters,  tbougb  by  few  so  simply,  so  judiciously,  and 
BO  systematically.  He  never  read  without  a  pencil 
in  Ills  hand,  and  nltimatcly  bad  no  pleasure  in  reading 
a  book  tbat  was  not  bis  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate all  the  advantages  with  which  this  method  is 
attended ;  and  few  directions  of  more  practical  bene- 
fit could  be  given  to  the  young  student,  than  uniformly 
to  follow  it. 

Dr.  Brown  may  now  be  considered  as  upon  literary 
ground,  commencing  a  career,  though  not  noisy,  yet 
as  distinguishc<l  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  con- 
temporary of  liis  own  country.  Tn  entering  into  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  began  bis  course  by 
studying  logic  nnder  Dr.  Finlayson,  whose  approba- 
tion for  him  was  so  decidedly  expressed,  that  he  felt 
disappointed,  when  afterwards,  througli  politics,  tliut 
individual  proved  unfrieu<lly  to  his  interests. 

The  long  vacation  of  the  Scottish  nniversities 
allowed  him  time  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  of 
1793  in  Liverpool.  While  there  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  l>eing  introduced  to  Dr.  Currie,  the  elegant  and 
benevolent  biographer  of  Bums;  who  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  honoured  him  afterwards 
with  his  correspondence.  Tt  was  certainly  Mattering 
to  Dr.  Brown  to  have  been  thus  distinguished  at  so 
early  a  period  of  his  life.  But  I  mention  his  acquain- 
tance with  Dr.  Currie,  not  so  much  on  this  account, 
as  bocansc  it  was  the  meatis  of  directing  his  attention 
to  a  subject  iu  which  nature  had  :fitted  him  to  excel, 
and  upon  bis  pre-eminence  iu  which  his  present  fame 
seems  chiefly  to  rest.  About  this  time  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Stewart's  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind"  was  published.  Dr.  Currie  put 
a  copy  of  the  work  into  the  hands  of  bis  young  friend, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  peruse  it.     Perhaps 
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this  circumstance  was  accidental,  and  what  he  might 
have  done  to  any  young  man  at  the  saine  stage  in  his 
studies;  though  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he 
must  have  perceived  it  to  be  calculated  to  attract  the 
notice  of  his  friend.  There  was  something  in  Dr. 
Brown's  conversation,  even  when  metaphysics  was 
not  the  subject,  which  indicated  to  any  one  acquainted 
"with  the  manifestations  of  intellectual  eharaf»ter,  that 
this  was  the  science  in  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  excel;  and  it  would  he  doing  injustice  to 
Dr.  Curries  penetration  to  suppose  that  this  escaped 
hie  notice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  conceive  that 
the  genius  is  detennined  by  the  accident  of  falling  in 
with  a  book,  or  meeting  >vith  a  friend.  But  certainly 
there  are  occasions  upon  which  the  powers  are  first 
culled  forth,  and  the  genuine  character  first  exhibits 
itself.  And  though,  considering  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  Edinburgh  university,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  metaphysical  philo- 
sopliy  would  ultimately  have  occupied  him,  yet  the 
conversation  of  Dr.  Currie,  and  still  more  the  work 
he  put  into  his  hands  —  the  first  metaphysical  work 
he  ever  read  —  were  calculated  to  give  a  more  imme- 
diate and  steady  determination  to  his  mental  pursuits. 
Dr.  Currie  had  soon  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
judiciousness  of  bis  recommendation  ;  and  was  struck, 
not  more  with  the  warmth  of  admiration  that  hia 
friend  expressed,  than  with  the  acuteness  of  his  objec- 
tions to  many  of  the  doctrines. 

The  next  winter  he  attended  Mr.  Stewart's  course 
of  lectures.  The  delight  which  be  experienced  upon 
that  occasion  he  has  described  with  great  beauty  in 
his  verses*  addressed  "to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart, 
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with  a  copy  of  *  Obeervations  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoo- 
iiomia.' " 

His  admiration,  however,  of  Mr.  Stewart's  eloquence 
did  not  bliad  him  to  the  deficiencj  of  analjsis  which 
often  lurks  under  the  inajesticall}'  flowing  veil  of  his 
language  and  imagery ;  and  the  disciple  longed  to 
combat  his  master.  As  an  opening  for  this>  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  some  remarks  which  he  had  previously 
stated  in  conversation  to  Dr.  Curric,  upon  one  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  theories;  and,  after  much  hesitation,  he  at 
last  summoned  coun^e,  and  presented  himself  to  Mr. 
Stewart  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures,  though 
personalty  unknown  to  him.  Those  who  remember 
the  dignified  demeanour  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  class, 
which  was  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  of  one  of 
those  great  and  gifted  men  who  wore  seen  among  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  will  duly  appreciate  the  bold- 
ness of  our  young  philosopher.  With  great  modesty 
he  read  his  observations  ;  to  which  Mr,  Stewart,  with 
a  candour  that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  philosopher, 
but  which  not  the  loss  on  that  account  did  him  infinite 
honour,  listened  patiently,  and  then,  with  a  smile  of 
wonder  and  admiration,  read  to  him  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  the  distinguished  M.  Prevost  of 
Geneva,  containing  the  same  argument  that  Dr.  Brown 
had  stated.  This  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
hia  house,  which  Dr.  Jirowu  received  with  a  delight 
that  was  increased  by  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
familiar  conversation  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  entering  more  fully  into  thifl  and  his  other  doctrines. 
Mr.  Stewart,  however,  with  a  resolution  that  seems  to 
have  extended  to  his  works,  declined  entering  upon 
thia  or  any  other  point  of  controversy.  But  though 
he  was  disappointed  in  this,  ho  was  not  disappointed 
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in  the  kiniiness  of  Mr.  Stewart,  or  in  his  uixiform  and 
warm  and  generous  friendship. 

For  several  years  Dr.  lirown  attended  the  usual 
literary  and  physical  classes  of  the  university,  enjoy- 
ing that  combination  of  domestic  happiness,  and  phi- 
losophical pursuit,  and  literary  society,  which  Edin- 
burgh, more  perhaps  tlian  any  other  city  in  the  world* 
a  fiords. 

We  can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  period  was  spent  hy  Dr.  Brown  ; 
with  such  professors  as  Stewart,  Robison,  Playfair, 
and  Black,  and  such  friends  as  Homer,  Leyden, 
Keddie,  and  Brskine,  and  the  happiness  of  living  in  a, 
family  that  he  loved  with  the  greatest  warmth  of 
affection.  As  he  was  unwilling  to  go  abroad,  many 
of  his  college  acquaintances  came  and  spent  their 
evenings  with  him  in  hia  mother's  house.  He  waa 
always  temperate  in  hia  habits.  His  favourite  bever- 
age was  tea,  and  over  it,  hour  after  hour  was  spent 
in  discussing  with  his  youthful  companions 

The  wondrous  wisdom  tbat  a  day  bad  wan. 

There  was  no  subject  in  literature  or  philosophy, 
that  did  not  engage  their  attention.  It  was  often 
moi-ning  before  they  parted ;  and  such  was  the  ami- 
cable spirit  in  which  their  discussions  were  carried  on, 
that  no  one  who  happened  to  be  present  ever  recol- 
lected the  slightest  appearance  of  irritation.  In  these 
peaceful  and  happy  honrs,  Dr.  Brown  distinguished 
himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  speculations,  the  acute- 
ness  of  Iiis  reflections,  and  the  noonday  clearness  with 
which  he  invested  every  subject  that  waa  introduced. 
Leyden  was,  at  this  time,  studying  for  the  church,  and 
this  led  their  discussions  frequently  to  topics  of  theo- 
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logj,  in  which  Dr.  Brown  ever  abowed  great  know- 
ledge and  aciiteneBS. 

While  Dr.  Brown  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Etlinburgb,  the  Tlieory  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Darwin  was  exciting  a  degree  of  interest  in  the 
literary  world,  disproportionate  to  its  scientific  merits, 
and  which  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  its  novelty,  and 
partly  to  the  splendour  of  the  attaininents  of  its  auDior. 
lu  reading  "Zoonomia,"  Dr.  Brown,  as  was  Iiis  custom, 
marked  on  the  margin  such  passages  as  he  conceived 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  He  then  committed  a  few 
obsenationa  to  paper,  with  the  intention  of  commu- 
nicating them  to  some  periodical  publication.  But 
his  matter  increasing,  lie  found  that  he  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  subject  in  less  than  a  separate  volume. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stewart,  lie  resolved,  before 
putting  his  manuscript  to  the  press,  to  submit  it  to 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Darwin.* 

The  trausDiissiott  of  the  manuscript  occasioned  a 
coDBiderablc  delay  in  the  publication,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  beginning  of  1798. 

The  work  was  noticed  soon  after  its  publication, 
in  The  Atonihi/  lieciew,  which  at  that  time  occupied 
the  principal  place  in  our  periodical  literature,  in  The 
Annals  of  Medicine^  and  in  many  other  periodical 
works.  In  none  of  these  was  it  considered  as  a  juve- 
nile performance,  hut  as  the  answer  of  a  philosopher 
to  a  philosopher,  and  in  this  light  it  received  enco- 

'  For  tbo  oorrcapoiidonco  that  in  coiifiequBnce  eiianet!,  I  muat  re- 
fer to  my  *'  Account  of  tlie  Life  and  Writings  o(  Dr.  Brown."  His 
Lettorti  are  worthy  of  licing  poru^uj,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
light  tliey  are  citlculat^d  to  throw  upon  some  parts  uf  lut)  work,  but 
also  as  conUtmiag  a,  record  of  tbc  progross  which,  at  that  early 
period,  he  hsA  made  iu  tlio  Hcieuco  uf  mind.  They  ultso  evince 
ft  degroe  of  ingenuonsnees  and  dignity  of  feeling  highly  linnoiir- 
Me. 
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miums  that  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  any 
veteran  in  literary  warfare. 

From  those  acquainted  wth  his  youth,  Dr.  Brown 
received  approbation  still  more  ample  and  gratifying. 
Lord  Woodhouselee  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  with  Qcither 
of  whom  at  that  time  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
spoke  of  the  preface  as  the  most  philosophical  and 
elegant  prodnction  that  had  been  published  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  his  other  dis- 
tinguished friends  in  Edinburgh,  honoured  the  work 
with  the  most  unqualified  approbation. 

When  wecousiderthat  the  greater  part  of  this  work 
was  written  before  Dr.  Brown  was  nineteen,  and  that 
it  was  published  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year,  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  remark- 
able, and  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  of  his 
productions;  and  I  know  not  if,  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  there  is  to  be  found  any  work  exhibiting 
an  equal  prematurity  of  talents  and  attainments.  In 
a  controversial  point  of  view,  its  interest  is  greatly 
diminished,  from  the  lower  estimation  in  which  the 
theory  of  his  opponent  is  now  generally  held.  It  has, 
however,  a  value  independent  of  its  exposition  of  par- 
ticular errors,  and  contaius  nmny  philosophical  views 
of  great  general  merit  and  importance. 

Those  also  who  delight  to  trace  the  progress  of  in- 
tellect, will  find  in  it  the  germ  of  all  Dr.  Brown's 
subsequent  discoveries  in  regard  to  mind,  and  of  those 
princii>le3  of  jdiilosopliizing  by  which  he  was  guided 
in  his  future  inquiries. 

In  unfolding  the  errors  of  his  antagonist,  he  dis- 
covered those  false  principles  of  philosopliizing  in 
which  they  had  their  origin,  and  arrived  at  more  cor- 
rect views  respecting  the  object  of  physical  inquiry, 
and  the  relation  of  cause  and  etl'ect ;  his  inquiries  also 
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led  him  into  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  iliat  had 
been  maintained  upon  the  Biibject  of  abstraction,  and 
brought  him  to  those  conclusions  which  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  important  of  his  speculations. 

Before  the  publication  of  his  *'  Observations,"  and 
I  believe  in  17S>6,  Dr.  Brown  was  introdnced  into  The 
,  Literary  Society ;  one  of  those  associations  into  which 
the  young  men  attending  the  Edinburgh  University 
80  frequently  form  themselves,  in  which  tliey  may  be 
stimulated  into  greater  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies,  and  have  an  op])ortunity  of  improving 
themselves  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Here  he 
met  with  minds  congenial  to  his  own,  young  men  of 
the  most  splendid  tak-uts,  eager  like  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  knowledge,  by  which  many  of  tliem 
have  since  conferred  such  Iionour  upon  their  country. 

In  1797  a  few  of  the  members  of  The  Literary 
Society  formed  themselves  into  another  association, 
more  select,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  The  Aca- 
demy of  Physics.  The  object  of  this  institution  was 
somewhat  more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  former^ 
and  is  set  forth  in  the  minute  of  their  first  meeting  to 
be,  "  the  invcRtigation  of  nature,  the  laws  by  which 
her  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  tlie  history  of 
opinions  concerning  these  laws."  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  the  7th  of  January,  there  were 
present  Messrs.  I'^^rakine,  Hrongham,  Reddie,  Brown, 
Kogcrson,  Birbeck,  Logan,  and  Leyden.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  afterwards  joined  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour, 
Rev.  S.  Smith.  Messrs.  Horner,  JctFrcy,  Gillespie,  and 
many  otlicrs. 

For  some  time  the  society  proceeded  with  great 
spirit ; — and  in  the  papers  that  were  read,  and  in  the 
conversation  that  took  place  upon  them,  were  sown 
the  germs  that  afterwards  developed  tliemselves  in 
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works  that  have  occupied  much  of  the  public  atteu- 
tion.  Among  the  most  active  of  the  members  were 
Messrs.  Brougham,  Homer,  and  Dr.  Brown  ;  and  the 
institution  owed  mnch  to  tlio  truly  philosophic  spirit 
and  excellent  aeuee  of  Mr.  Heddlc. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  continued  with  consider- 
ahle  regularity  about  three  years,  when,  from  varioua 
causes,  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  it  began  to 
decline. 

The  Academy  of  Physics  will  be  interesting  in  the 
history  of  letters,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinguished names  tiiat  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
its  raemhers,  but  also  as  having  given  rise  to  a  publi- 
cation which  has  displayed  a  greater  proportion  of 
talent,  and  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  public 
opinion,  than  any  other  similar  work  in  the  republic 
cf  letters.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
I  allude  to  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

When  that  work  commenced,  the  ideas  of  author- 
ship being  somewhat  different  from  what  they  are  at 
present,  the  papers  were  contributed  without  any 
pecuniary  compensation.  Some  articles  were  written 
by  Dr.  Brown,  and  bear  the  marks  of  his  genius.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  leading  article  of  the  second 
Number — a  Review  of  the  Philosophy  gf  Kaut, — and 
I  believe  every  one  who  has  attended  to  the  subject, 
wiU  allow  that  he  has  made  it  as  intelligible  as  its 
nature  admits. 

His  connexion  with  the  Review,  however,  was  but 
of  brief  continuance.  Some  liberties  that  were  taken 
with  one  of  his  papers,  hy  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  publication  of  the  third  number, 
led  to  a  misunderstanding,  which  terminated  in  hta 
withdrawing  his  assistance  from  the  work. 

Tliough  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  to  join 
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again  as  a  contributor  to  The  Edinburgh  Iievieu\  ho 
constantly  declined,  aod  bo  was  never  afterwards  con- 
nected with  any  individual  in  any  literary  work. 

In  1796,  Dr.  Brown  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  himself  for  the  Scottish 
bar.  He  was  led  to  make  choice  of  this  profession, 
not  more  by  the  flattering  prospects  it  opens  up  to  the 
aspiring  aims  of  honourable  ambition,  than  by  the 
hope  that  he  would  find  professional  eminence  not 
incompatible  with  attention  to  general  learning.  He 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  such  a  union,  of  which 
there  were  so  many  illustrious  examples,  would  require 
a  frame  more  robust  than  ho  possessed,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  legal  studies  only  for  a  single  year. 

Upon  relinquishing  the  study  of  law,  ho  betook 
himself  to  that  of  medicine,  and  attended  the  usual 
course  pursued  by  medical  students  from  the  year 
1798  till  the  year  1803.  During  this  time  he  was 
far  from  withdrawing  his  attention  from  letters. 
Besides  his  contributions  to  TfiiS  Ediuhurffh  Review 
and  his  papers  and  speeches  in  the  societies  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  poems  were  then  written.  To  the 
languages  he  was  already  acquainted  with,  ho  at3dcd 
the  knowledge  of  German,  and  dipped  deeply  into  the 
German  philosophy.  In  consequence  of  the  various 
parsnits  in  which  be  indulged,  many  of  his  friends 
entertained  apprehensions  in  regard  to  his  progress  in 
professional  acquirements.  For  this  anxiety,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  real  cause.  It  was  Dr.  Brown's 
ambition  to  excel  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  And 
in  the  various  examinations  preparatory  to  receiving 
a  diploma,  which  are  conducted  with  an  attention  and 
minuteness  that  other  learned  bodies,  if  they  consulted 
the  dignity   and   respectability  of  their   profession. 
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woulJ  do  well  to  imitate,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the 
entire  eatisfaction  of  the  professors  before  whom  he 
appeared.  Dr.  Gregory  was  particularly  struck  with 
his  proficiency,  and  mentioned,  after  Lis  examination, 
that,  independently  of  uncommon  kaowledge  in  medi- 
cine, he  expressed  himself  in  Latin  with  the  greatest 
elegance,  and  as  faat  as  he  could  8]»eak  in  English. 
The  superior  appearance  that  he  made  evidently  re- 
sulted from  a  systematic  attention  to  every  branch  of 
study.  His  acquirements  were  such  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  usual  pre- 
parative instructions  of  a  medical  assistant. 

His  thesis  was  entitled  "  De  Somno,''  and  it  was 
equally  admired  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  theory  and 
the  purity  of  the  liiitinity.  Its  classical  merits  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  attention 
that  had  been  paid  to  h'lA  education  in  England,  and 
from  his  constant  habits  of  composing  iu  Latin,  both 
in  prose  and  verse. 

A  few  months  after  receiving  hia  degree,  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  first  edition  of  hia  Poems,  in  two 
volumes.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  pieces  contained  in  them  were 
written  while  he  was  at  college.  Tliey  are  of  a  very 
miscellaneona  description,  and  are  certainly  inferior 
to  many  of  his  subsequent  compositions.  At  the  same 
time  they  all  exhibit  the  marks  of  an  original  and 
powerful  genius  and  of  a  singularly  refined  taste. 

The  next  publication  of  Dr.  lirown  was  occasioned 
by  the  well-known  coutroversy  in  regard  to  Mr.  Leslie, 
for  many  years  there  bad  been  an  obvious  intention 
on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  church  of  filling 
up  the  vacant  chairs  of  universities  with  the  clergymen 
of  the  cities  of  the  university  seat,  and  their  environs. 
This  practice,  though  it  hnd  been  strennoasly  resisted 
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from  tlie  beginniDg,  was  gaining  ground  with  a  rapiilitj 
tliat  threatened  the  best  interests  of  litemture  and 
religion.  Upon  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Playfair  to  the 
chair  of  Natural  Fhilusopliy,  the  duiuia  of  Mr.  Leslie 
to  the  mathematical  class,  whioh  had  been  left  vacant, 
wore  so  incoutcstibly  superior  to  those  of  any  clerical 
competitor,  as  to  recommend  him  to  the  choice  of  the 
cltictor^.  The  systematic  and  determined  purpose  of 
making  the  union  of  otticea  universal,  may  bo  judged 
of  from  the  means  which  in  these  circumstances  were 
resorted  to.  As  there  could  be  no  dispute  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Leslie's  scientific  i|ualifi  cat  ions,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  exclude  him  ou  account  of  his  principlea; 
and,  by  a  course  of  proceeding  altogether  unpreco- 
dentod,  au  endeavour  was  made  to  prevent  his  election. 
The  ostensible  ground  on  which  this  proceeding  was 
founded,  was  a  note  in  Mr.  Leslie's  ingeuious  Kssay 
on  Heat,  in  whidi  he  mentions  with  approbation 
Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  respecting  Causation. 

In  a  question  where  the  interests  of  science  and 
the  honour  of  Scotland  were  so  vitally  cOBcerned,  Dr, 
Brown  could  not  remain  an  unconcerneil  8i)ectator. 
Though  personally  unactjuainted  with  Mr.  Leslie,  be 
felt  indignant  that,  while  he  was  receiving  the  highest 
honours  in  Englaud^he  should  meet  witli.  such  shame* 
ful  injustice  in  hia  own  country,  and  came  voluntarily 
fonvard  as  one  of  hia  most  zealous  advocates.  While 
other  writers  endeavoured  to  cxi>hiin  away  wiiat 
eeemed  objectionable  in  Mr.  Leslie's  note,  and  to  re- 
concile it  with  the  teuets  of  sound  pliilosupliy ;  and 
while  even  Mr.  Leslie  bad  unadvisedly  been  induced 
to  make  some  concessions  in  regard  to  the  limitations 
with  which  his  praise  of  Hume  was  to  be  received. 
Dr.  Browu  boldly  undertook  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
of  lluuie  upon  this  poiut  was  not  fraught  with  one 
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daugerous  consequence,  —  and  though  lie  detected 
some  glaring  errors  in  liis  theory,  he  Jemanstratod 
that  tliese  errors  are  of  the  most  harmless  description, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  belief  in  any  of  the  fundflr- 
mentaJ  truths  of  religion  or  morality. 

As  Dr.  Brown  in  hia  pamphlet  studiously  avoids 
all  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  it, 
and  confines  himself  exclusively  to  an  abstract  exami^ 
ration  of  the  positions  contained  in  Mr.  Hume'a 
Essay,  I  do  not  fee!  myself  called  upon  to  offer  any 
farther  remarks  upon  the  procecdinsrg  connected  with 
Mr.  Leslie's  appointment — proceedings  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  in  this  country  prove  the  last  chapter 
in  the  history  of  priestly  intolerance  at  least,  if  not  of 
priestly  ambition. 

The  great  merits  of  Dr.  Brown's  "  Examination'* 
were  universally  acknowledged.  It  was  alluded  to  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  in  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
v/'civ,  in  a  very  able  article  by  Mr.  Homer.  The 
following  short  note  from  Mr.  Stewart  is  extremely 
valuable : — 

My  Dear  Sir, 
It  was  not  in  my  power  till  this  morning  to  sit 
down  to  your  Essay  with  the  attention  it  deserved. 
I  have  jnst  read  it  with  a  careful  and  critical  eye,  and 
can  with  great  truth  assure  you  that  I  have  received 
from  it  much  pleasure  and  much  instruction.  Believe 
me  ever,  with  the  sincerest  regard. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

DuoALD  Stewart. 


A  second  edition  of  this  Essay,  considerably  cH^ 
larged,   was   published    in   180G.      And  in  1818  it 
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appeared  in  a  tbirJ  edition,  under  the  title,  "Aa 
Enquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect." 
matured  and  perfected  into  one  of  the  moat  ele^^mt 
and  profound  works  on  the  philosopliy  of  jnind  that 
has  appeared  ia  modern  times. 

It  was  tlie  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Brown  to  bavo  been 
always  noticed  and  appreciated  by  men  of  the  moat 
eminent  talents,  in  every  department  of  science. 
Having  practised  as  a  physician  in  Edinbuigb  from 
the  time  of  receiving  his  diploma,  he  was,  in  1S0(I, 
associated  in  partnership  with  the  late  Dr.  Gregory, 
whose  name  is  a  autUeient  passport  to  medical  dis- 
tinction. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  connexion,  which 
was  in  some  respects  of  a  nature  rather  unusual,  were 
fully  explained  in  a  letter  which  was  printed  at  the 
time,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gregory's  patients. 
By  the  friends  both  of  Dr.  Gregory  and  Dr,  Brown, 
the  arrangement  was  viewed  with  ^c-at  satisfaction  ; 
and  to  the  latter  especially,  it  was  considered  as 
equally  honourable  and  advantageous. 

The  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  after  ho  had  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  judging  of  tiie  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  his  youthful  associate,  and  when  sufficient 
time  hiul  elapsed  for  tiie  Boberiug  eftect  of  j^rofessiunal 
intercourse  to  correct  any  over-favourable  impression 
that  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in 
t!ie  partialities  of  private  friendship  : — 

" All  that  I  have  seen  of  Dr.  Brown 

in  the  last  fifteen  mouths  lias  tended  greatly  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  good  opinion  which  I  [treviously 
entertained  of  him.  If  woiili,  and  talents,  and  learn- 
ing, and  science,  can  entitle  a  physician  to  success,  I 
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think  Dr.  Brown  has  a  lair  chance  of  attaining,  in 
due  time,  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession." 

Bnt  success  as  a  physician  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Dr.  Brown's  ambition ;  aud  he  would  gladly 
have  preferred  the  most  moderate  independence  with 
literary  leisure,  to  all  the  adrantages  that  the  highest 
professional  eminence  could  confer. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  his  peculiar  quali- 
fications and  habits  pointed  him  ont  as  eminently 
fitted  to  enjoy  and  adorn  au  academic  life.  And  in 
the  summer  of  1799,  when  the  chair  of  Rhetoric 
became  vacant,  great  exertions  were  made  to  procure 
it  for  the  author  of  "Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoono- 
mia."  The  means  by  which  these  exertions  were 
defeated,  are  very  instructive  in  the  history  of  acade- 
mical patronj^e,  and  city  politics.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  at  that  time  it  was 
the  view  of  "the  courtly  side"  of  the  church,  that 
every  chair  in  the  University,  appropriated  to  letters 
and  general  science,  should,  as  it  became  vacant,  be 
filled  up  by  clergymen  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  J 
often  as  individuals  belonging  to  that  body  could  be 
found  fitted,  "if  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  on  that 
courtly  side,  can  be  ill  fitted  for  any  professorship  that 
happens  to  be  vacant  at  the  time  when  his  genius  fur 
it  is  in  demand."  ^  It  is  to  this  circumstance  alone 
that  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Brown  can  be  ascribed,  as  the 
most  eminent  of  the  literary  characters  in  Edinburgh 
came  forward  with  all  their  influence  in  his  favour, 
and  the  voice  of  the  public  was  decidedly  along  with 
them. 

When  the  Logic  chair  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Finlayson,  an  exertion  was  again  made  on  his 
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behalf.     Besides  the  influence  of  his  personal  friends, 
Dr.  Brown,  at  this  tirae,  was  honoured  by  the  support 
of  the   late   Lord   Meydowbank,   who  liithorto   had 
known  liim  merely  by  liavin^  read  his  works.    Amidst 
the  Tiolent  and  often   unprincipled   opposition  that 
Dr.   Brown  met  with,  on  account  of  his   political 
fientinients,  it  woiil<l  be  improper  to  pasis  over  un- 
noticed the  friendshi]!  which  he  uniformly  experienced 
both  from  Lord  Meaiiowhauk  and  Lord  Woodhouselee. 
— Learning  and  genius  arc  of  no  party ;  or,  at  least 
the  ties  of  couc;enial  talent  arc  felt  to  be  8tron;^er 
than  ail   the   artificial   connexions  of  political  life. 
And  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  distinguishing  excel- 
lency of  the  liberal  arts,  that,  in  accordance  with  their 
noble  ctymologj',  they  free  the  mind  of  those  who  are 
devoted  to  them  from  that  sordid  spirit  which  would 
sacriflee  the  interests  of  literature  and  religion  to  the 
unworthy  purposes  of  a  servile  ambition  ;    making 
patronage  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  sacred  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  in  granted,  but  as  a 
source  of  personal  advantuge,  or  an  instrument  of 
party  power,  and  converting  situations,  upon  which 
the  learning  or  virtue  of  a  nation  may  depenil,  into 
the  reward  or  the  bribe  for  political  subsei*viency. 
The   influence  of  such   a  spirit   Dr.   Brown   often 
experienced  ;    and   it  18   but  justice  to  except  the 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  they  exerted  tliemeelves 
with  peculiar  anxiety.     His  indisputable  superiority 
as  a  dialectician    seemed   to   confer   upon  him  tlie 
strongest  claims  to  a  chair  wlierc  dialectics  form  so 
principal  a  subject  of  examination ;    and  the  rare 
union  that  he  was  known  to  exhibit  of  great  powers 
of  metaphysical  analysis,  and  of  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  physical  sciences,  seemed  to  ensure  hia 
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fiuccesa  ia  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  science  of 
that  principle  iu  our  uature  in  which  all  the  other 
sciences  have  their  origin.  Their  efforts,  however, 
and  those  of  his  other  frieiidSj  were  defeated.  Another 
was  appointed  to  the  chair,  and  he  had  to  satisfy 
himself  again  with  the  fame  of  deserving  it. 

This  disappuintnieut  in  no  degree  interfered  with 
his  devotion  to  science  ;  and  every  hour  that  was  not 
employed  iu  business  was  dedicated  to  learning'.     In 
the   mean   time,  his   name   gradually  became  more 
known,    and   he    was   now  generally  considered   as 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  supported 
the  high  character   of  our   northern   metropolis  for 
literature  and  genius.     In  continuing  iu  the  practice     | 
of  physic  along  with  Dr.  Gregory,  hia  reputation  as     ' 
s.  physician  also   rapidly  increased,  but  without  any 
increase  of  partiality  on    his   part   for  a  laborious    I 
profession,  whose  frequent  and  agitating  interruptions 
were  found  to  be  unfavourable  to  close  and  continuous 
thought.     The  discharge  of  his  duties  was  marked  by 
that  assiduous  tenderness  of  attention  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  disposition  so  truly  amiable; 
but  still  philosophy  was  his  passion,  from  which  he    ,. 
felt  it  as  a  misfortune  that  his  duty  should  so  macU    | 
estrange  him. 

The  period,  however,  at  last  approached,  when  he 
was  to  be  elevated  to  a  situation  suited  to  his  tastes 
and  habits,  and  where  bis  public  duties  corresponded 
with  his  inclinations.  Mr.  Ktewart,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  decline  of  his  health,  being  frequently 
prevented  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  class, 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  of  hia 
friends  to  supply  his  place  during  his  temporary 
absence.  In  general,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  Professor 
to  find  a  substitute.     Nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
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that  the  manuscript  lecture  should  be  committed  to  a 
{titndf  br  whom  it  is  read  to  the  clasa.  In  Mr. 
Stewart's  case,  liowever,  it  was  otiierwise.  Uh  liablta 
of  com])osition,  the  numerous  transpositions  that  were 
to  be  found  in  liis  ]>ajvcs,  and  the  many  ilhistrations 
of  which  be  sketched  merely  the  outline,  trusting  the 
filling  up  to  his  extemporaneous  powers  of  discourse, 
rendered  his  papers  in  a  great  measure  useless  in  any 
handa  but  his  own.  In  this  difficulty  he  applied  to 
Dr.  Brown,  who  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  sup- 
plying his  place  with  lectures  of  his  own  composition. 
He  first  appeared  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  in 
the  winter  of  1808-9.  At  this  time,  however,  there 
was  no  great  cull  for  his  exertions,  us  Mr.  Stewart 
was  soon  able  to  resume  his  public  duties. 

In  the  following  winter,  Mr.  Stewart  had  again 
recouriSe  to  his  assistance :  after  the  Christmas  boli- 
daya  Dr.  Brown  presented  himself  before  the  class, 
and,  as  an  apology  for  appearing  there,  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

To  Dr.  BROWtr. 


Kinntil  Home,  Bwm)tBstont$$,  30rA  Dtcemhw,  iaO&. 

Mr  Dear  Srn, 

As  the  state  of  my  health  at  present  makes  it 
iaipossiblc  forme  to  resume  ray  lectures  on  Wednesday 
tiext,  I  must  again  have  recourse  to  your  friendly 
assistance,  in  supplying  my  place  for  a  short  time. 
Two  lectures,  or  at  the  utmost  three  in  the  week  will, 
I  think,  be  sufiicient  during;  my  absence;  and  I  should 
wish  (if  equally  agreeable  to  yon)  that  you  would 
contine  yourself  chiefly  to  the  intellectual  powers  of 
laan — a  part  of  the  course  which  1  was  led  to  pass 
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over  tlii&  season,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by  confcracting 
my  plan,  to  do  more  justice  to  the  appropriate 
doctrities  of  Ethics.  On  this  last  subject  I  had 
accordingly  entered  a  few  daya  before  the  vacation  ; 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  prosecute  it  as  soon  as  I 
shall  find  myself  in  a  condition  to  return. 

I  shLill  he  anxious  till  I  hear  from  you  in  reply  to 
this  letter,  and  am. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

DuGALD  Stewart. 

At  this  period  the  course  of  my  studies  had  brought 
me  to  Mr.  Stewart's  class,  and  I  trust  I  may  be 
excused  for  mentioning,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr.  Brown.  With 
his  character  I  was  well  acquainted,  hcit  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  was  reading  the  pre- 
ceding letter.  I  shall  certaiidy  never  forget  his 
appearance,  or  the  reception  he  met  with.  The 
eloquent  panegyric  he  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  the  unaffected  modesty  with  which  he  announced 
his  intention  of  coming  forward  with  three  lectures  in 
the  weetj  had  already  secured  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  and  prepared  them  for  all  the  ingenuity  and 
eloquence  of  his  introductory  discourse.  The  expec- 
tations that  were  excited  by  his  first  appearance  were 
more  than  equalled  by  tiie  maivellous  display  of 
profound  and  original  thought,  of  copious  reading,  of 
matchless  ingenuity,  and  of  great  powers  of  eloquence, 
which  were  displayed  in  his  succeeding  lectures.  His 
elocution  also  attracted  much  notice.  It  was  already 
observed  that  nature  had  led  him  to  delight  in  reci- 
tation ;  and  in  tlie  English  academies,  by  frequent 
recitations  of  select  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  ho 
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was  trained  up  to  that  command  of  Toice  and  cor- 
rectness of  proDunciatioo  which  now  obtained  for 
hira  so  decided  a  su]>priority  in  our  Scottish  University. 
The  classical  finish  to  which  he  was  able  in  bo  brief 
a  period  to  bring  hie  leotnrra,  ninst  no  doubt  have 
added  greatly  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  that  daj 
after  da}*  was  exhibited,  and  which  was  bejond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  that  I  can  recollect.  The  Moral 
Philosophy  class  at  this  period  presented  a  very 
striking  aspect.  It  was  not  a  crowd  of  youthful 
students  led  away  in  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment:  distinguished  members  of  the  bench,  of  the 
bar,  and  of  the  pulpit,  were  daily  present  to  witness 
the  powers  of  this  rising  philosopher.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  professors  were  to  be  seen  mixing 
with  the  students,  and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  particular, 
was  present  at  almost  every  lecture.  The  originality, 
and  depth,  and  eloquence  of  the  lectures,  was  the 
subject  of  general  conrersation,  and  had  a  rery  marked 
effect  upon  the  young  men  attending  the  University, 
in  leading  them  to  metaphysical  speculations. 

Upon  its  being  announced  that  Mr.  Stewart  was 
to  resome  his  lectures,  a  meeting  of  the  class  was 
held,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address,  congratulating 
that  illnstrions  philosopher  upon  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  feelings 
of  admiration  that  had  been  excited  by  the  labours 
of  his  eubstitutc.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
individuals  distinguished  for  their  rank  and  talents, 
many  uf  whom  are  well  known  to  the  public.  This 
addre^  contains  the  highest  testimony  to  the  ability 
which  Dr.  Brown  had  displayed  in  the  execution  of 
the  arduous  task  he  had  undertaken. 

The  pnblic  display  of  Dr.  Brown's  talents  so  ovot- 
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whelmingly  establislied  his  character,  and  pretcnsiuns 
to  tlie  chair,  that  when  Mr.  Stewart  signified  a  desire 
to  have  him  united  \Yith  himself  in  the  professorship, 
although  oppositiou  was  at  one  time  tiireatened,  it 
was  hut  feebly  exerted.  At  the  same  time,  groat 
ertbrts  were  deemed  necessary  by  tlie  friends  of  Dr. 
Brown,  aud  great  efforts  were  made.  Mr.  Stewart 
himself  nsed  all  the  inflnerice  that  the  lustre  he  had 
for  so  many  ycara  shed  upon  the  University  rendered 
so  great.  With  an  anxiety  for  the  interests  of 
philosophy  aud  the  character  of  his  chair,  highly 
honourable,  ho  submitted,  I  believe,  personally  to 
solicit  the  support  of  every  member  in  the  Town 
Council  in  favour  of  his  friend.  Mary  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  patrons  of  the  University,  by  in- 
dividuals of  the  highest  eminence,  bearing  the 
strongest  and  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  I>r.  Brown.  Of  these  letters,  my  present 
limits  will  allow  me  to  insert  only  the  following  from 

liORC  Meadowbank  to  Mr.  K.  M'Kenzik. 

EfHiihurffJ/,  Isl  Sfau,  1810. 

Sin, — T  understand  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to 
appoint  a  professor  for  the  chair  of  Moral  rhiloeophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  aud  when  the 
honourable  patrons  consider  the  hi^li  reputation  to 
wljich  that  chair  has  been  raised,  and  the  eminence 
whicli*  for  the  last  seventy  years,  has  belonged  to 
Scotland  iu  metaphysical  science,  they  must  be 
sensible  that  no  appointment  could  form  an  object 
of  greater  interest  with  tlie  men  of  letters  of  this 
country.  On  this  account  1  Hatter  myself  with 
experiencing  their  uiduigence  in  presuming  to  trouble 
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them  with  a  few  wonJs  ou  a  subject,  wliere  the 
faroiirite  studies  of  my  youth,  ami  my  attcutian  and 
hnbitd  thtongh  life,  Iiave  remlrred  me,  as  I  conceive, 
cvrapeteut  to  form  a  judgment  with  some  degree  of 
confidence. 

And  I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  down  as  certain,  tliat 
only  a  mind  of  very  singular  powers,   habits,  and 
accomplishiuents,  is  fitted   to  treat  siiccessfnlly  the 
subjects  which  enter  into  the  course  of  Moi-al  Philo- 
sophy.    It  is  not  enough  to  have  studied  attentively 
the  best  writers  ujion  them,  and  to  be  a  person  of 
judgment,   worth,    and    literary    tuk'iit    acid    taste. 
There  must  be  a  peculiar  aptitude  of  intellect,  suited 
to  the  extreme  subtilty  of  the  subject,  and  united 
with  an  inventive  vigour  of  thought,  to  form  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.     Other  sciences  may  be  well  taught 
by  persons  competent  only  to  describe  what  is  ak'eady 
known,  though  unable  to  add  to  tlic  lioiird  of  know- 
ledge.    But,   in    the  present   state   of  tliis  singular 
Ecience,  without  a  genius  fitted  to  extend  its  boun- 
daries,  and   that   of  a  very  superior  and   peculiar 
character,  no  person   ever  gave  a  course  iu  Moral 
i*biIoso]>hy    fitted    to    cniigliten    and    animate    tUo 
student.      If  the  lectures   are  not  warmed    by  the 
powers    of    original    thinking,    they    arc    incurably 
languid   and  vapid,  or  at  beat  descend  to  be  little 
better  than  vehicles  of  anmseaient,  filled  with  detached 
observations  and  pleasing  illustratiuns. 

Under  tliese  impressions,  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  as  a  candidate  has  given  me  tlie 
greatest  pleasure.  1  have  heard  several  of  tlie 
lectures  which  he  read  this  last  winter  and  the 
preceding,  when  Mr.  Stewart  was  indisposed;  and  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  they  were  productions  of  a 
mind  of  the  first  order,  of  profound,  original,  clear. 
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and  extensive  views,  stored  with  well-dig^sfced  study, 
and  adorned  with  whatever  inexliaustible  fancy  and 
exquisite  taste  can  furnisli,  to  render  the  most  abstract 
of  tlie  sciences  intelligible,  pleasing,  and  attractive,  to 
the  opening  minds  of  youth.  Such  endowments  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  They  must,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  bring  Dr.  Brown  forward  to  the 
foremost  situation  in  any  profession.  And  if  faia 
exertions,  in  tlie  vigour  and  inventive  period  of  life, 
are  secured  by  the  patrons  to  the  chair  of  Morals,  I 
siiall  look  forward  with  the  utmost  confidence,  not 
only  to  a  still  increased  celebrity  being  there  speedily 
acquired,  but  to  a  real  and  effective  progress  being 
achieved,  in  this  fundamental  science,  which  will 
confer  new  honours  on  our  country,  and  incalculable 
benefits  on  mankind. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  and  very  faithful  servant, 

Allan  Maconochie. 
SotitA  CeutU  Scr<et. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  in  May  follow- 
ing (1810,)  Mr.  Stewart  was  re-elected  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Dr.  Brown  conjoined  with 
him  as  colleague  in  the  election. 

Immediately  after  Ins  ap])ointmont.  Dr.  Brown 
retired  to  the  country,  wiiere  he  remained  tUi  within 
six  weeks  t>f  the  meeting  of  the  College.  He  judged 
that  air  and  exercise  might  strengthen  him  for  the 
labours  of  the  winter;  and,  from  the  experience  of 
the  former  year,  he  had  sufflcient  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  to  be  assured  that  he  could  prepare  his 
lectures  upon  tlio  spur  of  tlie  occasion.     Accordingly, 
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when  the  College  opened,  except  the  lecturea  that 
were  written  during  Mr.  Stewart's  absence,  lie  had 
110  other  preparation  in  writing.  But  in  his  extensive 
reading,  his  thorough  acquaintance  witli  the  science, 
a  copious  imn^iuatiou,  great  powers  of  language,  with 
good  health  aud  spirits,  and  the  stimulus  of  an 
enlightened  audiciioo.  he  had  tlie  best  of  all  prepara- 
tions. From  a  mind  of  such  a  conformation,  and  in 
a  state  of  such  culture,  what  is  called  forth  in  the 
pxcitement  of  the  hour,  has  certainly  far  more  spirit, 
and  generally  as  much  correctness,  as  the  careful  and 
|>toddiug  products  of  timid  mediocrity. 

He  seldom  began  to  prepare  any  of  hia  lectures  till 
tbe  evening  of  the  day  before  it  wa.s  delivered.  His 
lahonrs  generally  commenced  immediately  after  tea, 
aDd  he  continued  at  his  deiik  till  two  or  three  io  the 
morning.  After  the  repose  of  a  few  hours,  he  resumed 
his  pen,  and  continued  writing  often  till  lie  heard  the 
hour  of  twelve,  when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver  what  he 
bad  written.  When  his  lecture  was  over,  if  the  day 
was  favourable,  he  generally  took  a  walk,  or  employed 
Ilia  time  in  light  reading,  till  his  favourite  beverage 
restored  him  again  to  a  capacity  for  exertion. 

Hia  exertions  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  wew 
nncomraonly  great ;  and,  witli  his  delicate  frame,  it  is 
surprising  that  he  did  not  sink  altogether  under  them. 
For  several  nights  he  was  prevented  from  ever  being 
in  bed ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  he  did  not  begin  his 
lecture  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
vliich  it  was  to  be  delivered.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  entertaining  a  iiuineroiisconipany  of  literary  friends, 
ami  it  was  n|>on  their  departure  that  he  commenced 
his  studies.    Tiie  lecture  ^  contaiua  a  theory  of  avarice; 

'  Looturo  Ixix. 
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and  though  I  cannot  agree  in  his  general  doctrine,  but 
conceive  tliat  the  desire  of  property  is  as  truly  an  ori- 
ginal part  of  our  nature  as  the  desire  of  power,  or  of 
any  of  those  pleasures  iuto  which  he  so  ingeniously 
endeavours  to  resolve  it,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed 
to  contain  much  valuable  truth,  and  to  bear  no  marks 
whatever  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  composed. 
The  subject  of  many  of  his  lectures  he  had  never  re- 
flected upon  till  he  took  up  his  pen,  and  many  of  his 
tlieories  occurred  to  him  during  the  period  of  compo- 
sition. He  never,  indeed,  at  any  time,  wrote  upon  any 
subject  without  new  thoughts,  and  tliese  often  the  best, 
starting  up  in  his  miud. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  vanety  of  in- 
tellectual character,  these  circumstances  will  be  of  a 
deeper  interest  than  that  which  arises  merely  from 
the  proof  they  convey  of  the  rapidity  of  his  powers  of  I 
eiecution.  They  serve  to  illustrate  a  peculiarity  of 
intellect,  where  the  comprehensive  energy  is  so  great, 
that  the  utmost  diversity  and  novelty  of  subordinate 
and  particular  disquisitions  are  all  kept  iu  complete 
unison  with  the  general  design. 

The  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  talents  dis- 
played by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  lectures,  which  I  experi- 
enced in  common  with  all  those  who  attended  the 
Moral  Philosophy  class,  made  me  very  desirous  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  and  I  was  happy  in  having  a  much 
yalued  relative,'  whose  mother  aud  brother  had  been 
amongst  his  earliest  friends  and  correspondents,  and. 
whose  own  meekness  of  wisdom  gave  her  such  a  plaCQ  _ 
in  his  estimation  as  to  secure  a  very  favourable  recep-J 
tiou  to  any  one  whom  she  might  introduce  to  Itis 
notice.      From  the   time  of  my  first    interview  he 

'  The  lato  Mrs.  Welsli  of  MolFat,  daugliter  of  llie  Huv.  W,  Scott, 
late  of  Kirltpatrick  Jiixta. 
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showed  all  that  kindiv  attention  bv  whicTi  liis  manncra 
were  characterized ;  and  in  a  short  period  I  had  the 
happiness  of  enjoying  the  most  habitual  and  fn  miliar 
intercourse  with  liim.  I  may,  with  great  truth,  a{>ply 
to  Dr.  Brown  the  words  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in 
epeaking  of  an  eminent  pliilosopher  of  his  time : 
"Penitus  domi  inspexj,  amarifjut*  ah  oo  laboravi,  etsi 
non  erat  laboranduni.  Erat  enira  obvius  et  expositus, 
plenusqne  homanitatcquain  priccepit.  Atque  utinam 
sic  ipse  spem  quam  de  me  concepit  imjtlevcriin,  ut  ille 
multum  virtutibns  suis  addidit.  At  o^o  nunc  illas 
rniror.  quia  magis  intelUgo,  quanquam  ne  nunc  qoidoin 
satis  intclllgo."* 

I  still  fondly  dwell  upon  the  many  hapjty  and  pro- 
fitable hours  spent  in  his  society,  and  I  shall  ever  look 
upon  it  as  a  happiness  and  an  Ijonour  that  I  succeeded 
in  secnring  a  place  in  bis  friendship.  To  be  admitted 
into  the  familiar  intercourse  of  a  man  of  virtue  and 
genius, — to  see  him  in  his  hours  of  greatest  relaxation, 
when  all  the  restraints  of  public  life  are  removed, 
scattering  his  various  opinions  upon  life  and  manners 
in  fresh  and  luxuriant  fertility,  as  out  of  a  soil  impreg- 
nated with  all  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  gooJness,  may 
be  coDsidered  as  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of 
life.  "  Who  shall  describe,"  says  a  celebrated  living 
poet,  in  alluding  to  his  acquaintance  with  another 
living  poet  of  equal  eminence,  "  who  shall  describe  all 
that  he  gains  in  the  social,  the  unrestrained,  and  the 
frequent  conversations  with  a  friend  who  is  at  once 
communicative  and  judicious,  whose  opinions  upon  all 
subjects  of  a  literary  kind  are  founded  on  good  taste 
and  exquisite  feeling  P'^  In  speaking  npou  a  similar 
Bubjcct,  Dr.   Johnson  has  expressed  himself  with  a 
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greater  warmth  of  feeling  than  usual;  and  his  words, 
in  regard  to  an  old  and  respected  friend,  with  some 
few  omissions,  T  may  literally  apply  in  the  present 
instance.  *'  Of  Uilhert  W'alinsley,  thus  presonted  to 
me,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remembrance.  I 
knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends 
that  literature  procured  nie.  and  I  hope  that  at  least 
my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

"His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  Hi.s  acquain- 
tance with  books  was  great;  and  what  he  did  not 
immediately  know,  he  knew  at  least  where  to  find. 
Soch  was  the  amplitude  of  his  learning,  and  such  hia 
copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  might  he  doubted 
whether  a  day  now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some 
advantage  from  Itis  friend  ship."' 

It  might  be  expected  that  my  narrative  should  now 
become  fuller  and  more  interesting  from  the  intimacy 
that  began  to  subsist  between  us.     But  every  tiling 
like  incident  in  Dr.  Brown's  life  tei-rainated  with  his 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
the  nature  of  our  intercourse  aftbrded  but  few  mate- 
rials for  biography.      What  I  witnessed  in  the  coui-ae 
of  ray  acquaintance  with   him  "  affords  matter  for 
praise,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  biographer  of  Barrow, 
"  rather  than  narrative."     The  peaceful  and  improving 
hours  that  are  spent  in  the  happiness  of  domestic 
privacy,  owe  their  greatest  charm  to  th^  very  absence 
of  events  calculated  to  gratify  curiosity  ;    and   the  J 
features  of  his  domestic  life,  it  would  require  the  ex-" 
quiaite  delicacy,  and  fidelity,  and  warmth,  of  hia  own 
pencil  to  portray.     The  more  that  my  memory  dwells 
npou  the  years  of  our  acquaintance,  the  more  I  feel 
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my  inadeqnacy  to  the  task  of  conveying  any  idea  of 
that  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellencies  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  which  made  his  house  at 
once  a  school  for  the  intellect,  and  a  home  to  the 
heart. 

There  is  Gomethinj;  indeed  in  the  society  of  every 
man  of  high  intellectual  cndouincnts,  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  his  society,  and  which  no  description 
can  preserve — as  the  flavour  of  some  fruits  is  fonnd 
in  perfection  only  when  we  pluck  tliom  from  the  tree. 
I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  advantage  and  happiness 
of  social  intercourse,  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the 
kindlier  affections,  the  refinements  of  polished  life,  the 
never-resting   and    intenningling   lights   of    peaceful 
affection,  and  easy  playfulness,  and  softened  wisdom 
— the  seria  iniMa  cumjoeis — but  to  a  peculiar  liveli- 
ness and  distinctness,  in  our  perception  of  truth  itself, 
to  which,  in  such  circumstances,  we  attain.     The  at- 
tractive grace  that  the  soft  and  Hitting  lights  of  gaiety 
and  kindness  shed  upon  the  forms  of  truth  seems  to 
give  thorn  a  readier  way  to  our  assent.     And  every 
one  who  has  enjoyed  the  converse  of  a  man  of  philo- 
sophic genius,  must  often  have  experienced  a  compre- 
hensiveness and  clearness  in  his  views,  beyond  what 
either  books  or  meditation  can  bestow.    This  is  to  be 
ascribed   partly   to    that   sympathy,    by   which    onr 
faculties  are  stimulated  into  a  corresponding  activity. 
But  it  is  also  in  a  great  measnre  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that,  besides  those  obstacles,  in  the  inquiry 
after  truth,  which  arc  common  to  all,  every  individual 
has  peculiar  difllculties  arising  from  bis  uienlal  con- 
formation, to  which,  in  their  multiplied  diversities, 
Ihe  arguments  contained  in  books  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated.    But  in  actual  coaversatiou,  the  penetration 
of  the  philosopher  enables  him  to  detect  and  to  di»* 
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possess  tlie  special  idol  of  our  mind.  He  suits  his 
discussion  to  the  peculiar  eonfortnation  of  oar  intellect. 
And  the  iufiiieiice  of  his  presence  is  felt,  not  merely 
in  the  new  truths  that  lie  presents  to  us,  but  in  liis 
removiDjtr  the  impediments  which  check  the  activity  of 
our  fit-nlties.  In  corseqneDcc  of  this,  wliile  the  more 
obvious  foiitares  iu  the  social  character  of  every  great 
man  may  be  preserved  and  made  obvious  to  all,  tliere 
are  other  traits  that  are  altogether  indefinable ;  and 
these,  too,  are  what  each  individual,  Iiad  he  been 
present,  would  have  valued  most,  as  speaking  to  his 
own  intellect.  Thuugli  the  excelleuce  is  the  same  in 
reality,yet  it  is  felt  as  different  by  each,  being  accommo- 
dated to  each  individually.  Bacou  says,  tliat  the  best 
|)art  of  beauty  is  wliat  a  painter  cannot  express.  And 
the  recorded  conversation  of  a  man  of  genius  can  no 
more  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  that  conversation 
ujfon  those  who  actually  enjoyed  it,  than  the  art  which 
is  able  to  make  the  eye  of  his  portrait  seem  to  gaze 
at  once  upon  all,  can  convey  the  feeling  which  each 
individual,  in  the  presence  of  the  original,  experienced 
from  his  living  glance  of  affection  and  intelligence. 

As  Dr.  Brown's  conversational  style  was  not  less 
correct  than  his  written  discourse,  and  exceedingly 
fluent,  those  parts  of  liis  works,  where  the  subjects 
admit  of  being  treated  in  a  more  familiar  manner, 
may,  in  some  instances,  convey  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  his  language  in  company.  But  the  many 
pleasing  episodes  and  breaks  in  his  discussions — the 
elegant  tunis  of  wit  —  the  plu^fiil  personal  applica- 
tions with  which  he  knew  how  to  relieve  what  might 
otherwise  have  become  tedious,  but  which  were  still 
felt  to  be  kind  even  when  apparently  most  satirical; 
and  above  all,  the  accommodation  that  he  ma^le  of  his 
views  and  arguments,  according  to  the  character  of 
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tlio&c  witU  whom  lie  was  conversing,  cannot  be  pre- 
served. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  age  were  visiters  at  Dr.  Browu'a  house, 
and  few  foreigners  of  literary'  eiuinenco  came  to 
Edinburgh  without  being  introduced  to  him.  This 
certainly  made  his  acquaiutancc  doubly  valuable, — 
though  his  own  society  was  so  delightful  that  I  was 
never  happier  than  when  I  found  him  alone.  It  was 
usually  in  the  evening  that  I  waited  upon  him.  His 
mother  and  sisters  were  generally  prestiifc,  and  occa- 
sionally one  or  more  visiters,  who,  like  myself,  were 
on  such  terni.9  witli  the  family,  that  they  did  not  re- 
quire the  formality  of  an  invitation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  an  evening  spent  with  this 
peaceful  and  accomplished  family.  It  wa^  impossible 
not  to  observe  the  attention  Dr.  Brown  paid  to  all ; 
the  art  with  whicli  he  made  every  one  feel  at  home  ; 
and  his  own  manners  so  guacefully  varying  with  the 
varying  theme.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  extremely 
pleasing.  He  conversed  with  the  greatest  fluency  on 
every  topic-*^  When  the  subject  was  of  importance, 
his  mauuers  were  animated  and  powerful ;  when  about 
trifles,  playful,  with  a  happy  turn  of  wit  and  elegance 
of  expression.  His  kindly  consideration  encouraged 
every  one  to  state  his  sentiments  with  confidence  and 
freedom  ;  and  even  wlien  lie  refuted  the  opinions  that 
he  did  not  agree  with,  he  did  it  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
most  delicate  self-love,  and  poured  into  the  mind  such 
a  flood  of  light,  that  personal  defeat  was  forgotten  in 
the  delight  of  the  perception  of  truth.  When  only 
his  own  fiimily  were  present,  he  would  frequently 
take  np  any  book  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  tiie 
table,  or  to  which  reference  might  be  made,  and  read 

'  Mira  in  eermoue,  mira  etiana  in  oro  ipo  vultu<]iio  euarita^. 
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such  passages  as  he  had  marked,  with  many  passing 
observations,  and  always  courting  remark  in  return. 

For  some  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  Moral 
Philosophy  cliair,  Dr.  Brown  had  little  leisure  for 
engaging  in  any  literary  nndertating.  Eren  the  long 
Bummer  vacation  he  found  to  be  no  more  than  sufflcienfc 
for  recruiting  his  health  and  spirits,  and  preparing 
him  for  the  exertions  of  the  succeeding  season.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  became  farailiarized  with  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  and  was  enabled  to  indulge 
occasionally  in  other  porguits.  In  the  summer  of 
1814  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  "  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,"  ujjon  which  the  fame  that  he  at  present 
enjoys  as  a  poet  seems  cliiefly  to  rest.  He  had  begnn 
this  poem,  and  written  a  greut  part  of  it  more  than 
six  years  before,  but  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  on 
account  of  his  health.  In  general,  indeed,  writing 
had  the  effect  of  raising  his  pulse  yery  much,  and 
rendered  it  ao  irritable  as  to  make  a  difference  of 
thirty  in  sitting  or  standing.  When  the  work  to 
which  I  at  present  allude  was  ready  for  the  press, 
he  was  induced,  from  various  circumstances,  to  resolve 
upon  publishing  it  without  his  name.  Every  thing, 
accordingly,  was  gone  about  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
A  gentleman,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence, 
transacted  with  an  eminent  publisher,  from  wliom  the 
name  of  the  author  for  a  time  was  very  carefully 
concealed,  and  the  poem  was  published  anonymously 
ID  Loudon  in  1814. 

The  manner  in  which  this  poem  was  received,  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  Dr.  Browu  s  feelings.  The 
sentence  of  the  Reviewers  was  decidedly  favourable ; 
and  the  opinion  of  those,  whose  opinion  he  valued 
more  than  all  the  fame  that  a  Review  can  give,  waa 
more  favourable  still.     It  would  be  doing  lujustice  to 
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Mr.  Stewart  not  to  mention,  that  upon  receiving  the 
poem,  be  read  it  tvith  grcixt  deliglit.  and  that  his 
diisceming  taste  immediately  discovered  the  author. 

Or.  Brown's  next  publication  was  also  poetical. 
At  an  early  period,  be  had  written  some  verses  to 
accompany  the  "Letters  of  ^[ary  Wollstonecroft  from 
Norway,"  as  sent  to  a  female  friend,  who  had  expressed 
a  desire  of  reading  them.  These  verses  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems.  And  at  liOgic, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Stirling,  where,  lu  the  summer 
of  1815,  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
be  employed  himself  in  Hlling  up  the  plan  that  be  had 
originally  sketched.  Upon  this  enlarged  scale,  he 
selected  the  poem  to  give  name  to  a  volume,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1815  it  was  published  under  the  title 
uf  "  The  Wanderer  in  Norway," 

Tbo  poetical  merits  of  the  piece  consist  principally 
in  its  containing  wliafc  he  intended  it  elionld  contain, — . 
a  picture  of  an  impassioned  mind,  in  circumstanues  of 
strong  and  wild  emotion,  and  of  *'  the  country  wliich 
bears  in  tbc  rapid  variety  of  its  rude  and  magnificent 
scenery  many  analogies  to  tho  impetuous  but  changeful 
feelings,  that  may  be  sup]toscd  to  have  agitated  such 
a  mind  in  the  dreadful  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed." 

There  are  in  the  poem  many  beautiful  descriptions 
of  external  nature,  and  luany  passages  of  exquisite 
pathos.  Its  most  characteristic  features,  however, 
arc  its  nice  analyses  of  feeling,  and  detection  of  the 
secret  springs  of  conduct,  in  combination  with  tbe 
imagery  and  fervour  of  poetry. 

The  gi'eat  defect  of  the  poem  is,  not  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  philosophic  over  the  poetic  spirit, — with 
tliisl  do  not  think  it  chargeable;  but  that  it  tukea  for 
granted  too  intimate  an  acquaintance,  ou  the  part  of 
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the  reader,  with  the  circumstances  to  -which  it  refers  ;> 
and  that  the  merits  of  the  diifercnt  parts  depend  more 
upon  their  perceived  relations  to  the  other  parts,  than 
it  is  wise  for  a  poet,  Avho  considers  the  indolent  temper 
in  which  poetry  is  generally  read,  to  allow  them  to 
depend  J 

After  the  rising  of  his  class  in  April,  Dr.  Brown 
usually  continued  two  or  three  months  in  Edinburgh, 
when  he  retired  with  his  sisters  to  some  rural  retreat, 
in  the  choice  of  which  he  was  chiefly  iuflueuced  by  J 
the  opportnnities  it  afforded  him  of  indulging  undis- 
turbed  in  his  admiration  of  external  nature.  He  had 
all  his  life  a  great  love  of  wandering  among  intricate 
I>athg,  climbing  high  hills,  and  prcccediiig  to  the  very 
briuk  of  precipices,  a  taste  which  he  rot  luifrequeLtlj 
indulged  to  his  imminent  danger. 

FroTti  rock  to  r«ck, 
iVlien  other  steps  paused  shutMering  at  tho  ohann 
Aucl  tho  ecant  fnnting  of  tho  oinvard  cliff. 
His  leap  was  firal.      It  was  a  joy,  to  treaJ 
Tbe  airy  beight,  and  gaze  on  all  Lfilow, 
And  feel  no  bastard  but  in  tbe  firm  lieart 
Tha.t  dared  to  inaalfir  it,     E^li  rugge<l  patli 
lie  kue«-,  and  atocp  recess,  wUoso  aUadow9  nursed 
The  moantaiD  flower. 

From  the  usual  sports  of  the  field  he  shrunk  wi! 
insuperable   aversion  ;    and   these  were  the   simple 
delights  in  which  it  was  his  happiness,  with  an  almost 
boyish  joyousness  of  spirit,  day  after  day  to  indulge. 

Walking  was  his  fuvouritc  exercise,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  every  other,  as  he  was  thus  able  to  pause 
and  admire  a  rock,  a  wild-flower,  a  brook,  or  whatever 
else  of  beautiful  presented  itself.  This  circumstance 
made  him  feel  the  presence  of  a  stranger  to  be  a 
restraint.      His  slaters  were  his  chief  companions. 
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A  small  rivulet,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  a  cottage 
sheltered  among  trees,  were  the  natural  objects  that 
he  seemed  to  coiiteini>late  with  most  delight.  He 
never  conld  paiss  either  without  pausing  first  to  admire. 
Many  allusions  to  this  arc  to  be  found  in  his  poetry. 
He  spent  a  considenible  part  of  two  suramera  at 
luvar,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  T>nnlte!d  i 
and  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  there,  and  his  plans 
connected  with  it,  entered  so  largely  into  his  thoughts, 
that  the  account  of  bis  life  would  be  defective,  if  I 
had  passed  over  this  circumstance. 

It  was  at  Inrar,  in  the  antumn  of  1816,  that  he 
wrote  "  The  Bower  of  Spring."  It  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  ns  by  the  author  of  "The  Paradise  of 
Coquettes;"  and  from  this,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances, the  name  of  the  author  began  to  be  suspected. 
He  at  one  time  hesitated  about  bringing  it  out  in  Edtn- 
btirgh ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  tliat  if  it  had 
been  published  in  London,  it  would  liarc  had  a  much 
more  extensive  circulation.  In  that  case,  the  author 
for  a  time  would  have  continued  unlcnown ;  and  as* 
the  poem  exhibits  all  the  characteristic  excellencies  of 
**  The  Paradise,"  and  is  free  from  many  of  its  disadvan- 
tages, it  would  have  enjoyed  at  least  an  equal  popu- 
larity. The  volume,  besidea  the  poem  which  gives  it 
ita  name,  contains  several  smaller  pieces  of  very  great 
beauty. 

In  the  year  1817,  Dr.  Brown  lost  his  mother,  whom 
he  loved  witli  the  utmost  reverence  and  tenderness  of 
affection.  The  care  and  kindness  with  which  he 
_  watched  over  her  in  her  last  illness,  cannot  be 
I  described,  and  liia  uftiictiou  upon  her  death  was  deep 
I  and  lasting.  Her  remains  were  at  first  placed  in  a 
I  vault  in  Kdinburgh,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  winter 
I    ecssion  removed  to  the  family  burying-ground  in  tlie 
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old  cburehyard  of  Kirkmabreck.  Tliia  roisantic  and 
$ccludcd  spot  Dr.  Brown  had  always  viewed  with 
great  interest.  A  few  years  before,  in  visiting  his 
father's  grave,  be  bad  been  altogetlier  overcome ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  earth  closing  in  upon  all  that 
remained  on  earth  of  a  mother  that  was  so  dear  to 
bim,  "and  the  long  grassy  mantle  cover  all,"  liis  di.stresa 
was  such  as  to  affect  every  person  who  saw  bim. 

After  his  mother's  funeral,  Dr.  Brown  resided  somo 
months  at  the  manse  of  Balmaclellan,  where  he  wrote 
his  "Agnes,"  which  was  published  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  of  1818.  Its  circulation  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  extensive  than  that  of  his  former 
poems ;  a  circumstance  for  which  it  moy  appear  diffi- 
cult to  account,  as  the  poem  is  free  from  those 
obscurities  that  had  been  supposed  to  diminish  the 
interest  in  his  former  pieces,  and  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  affecting  and  simple  story. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  poetical  works  of 
Dr.  Brown  succeeded  each  other  began  to  excite 
remark.  And  while  the  devotion  of  his  mind  to 
poetry,  to  the  neglect,  as  was  supposed,  of  philosophy, 
was  objected  to  him  by  Lis  enemies  almost  as  a  moral 
defect  in  bis  character,  even  those  who  were  inclined 
to  judge  more  favourably,  regretteH  it  as  a  weakness 
that  materially  injured  liis  reputation.  The  objection 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Cicero  tells  U3 
was  made  to  him  for  the  attention  be  paid  to  the 
Greek  philosophy.  "Non  eram  nescius,  ut  hie  nostep 
labor  in  varias  reprehensiones  iucurrcrct,  nam  quibus- 
dani,  et  iis  quidcm  non  admoduiu  indoctis,  totum  hoa 
diBplicet,  philosophari,  quidam  autem  non  id  tam  repre- 
bcudunt,  si  remiSsius  agatur:  sed  tantum  studium, 
tamquc  multam  operam  ponendam  in  eo  non  arbi- 
trantur.  .  .  Fostrcmoali^uosfuturossuspicor,  qui  tna 
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ad  alias  littenis  voccnt :  genus  hoc  scribendi,  etsi  sit 
elegaus,  personse  tamen,  et  dignitatis  esse  negent." 

To  these  objections  Dr.  Brown's  answer  might  bo 
the  same  as  Cicero's: 

"Si  delectamnr,  cum  scribimus,  quisest  tarn  invidus, 
qui  all  eo  nos  abducat  ?  sin  luboramus,  quis  est,  qui 
aliensB  modum  statuat  imiiistrlfc  ?  " 

That  Dr.  Brown  preferred  poetry  to  philosophy,  is 
certain.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  questions  tliat  have  been  discnssed 
among  philosophers,  made  him  feel  it  as  an  irksome 
task  to  dwell  upon  those  intermediate  steps  which 
were  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  other  minds, 
though,  to  his  quicker  glance,  the  conclusion  seemed 
intuitively  obvious.  How  far  he  was  justifiable  in 
yielding  to  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  literary 
pursuits,  it  might  require  a  casuist  to  decide.  It 
mast,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  neglected  none  of 
the  duties  of  bis  situation  which  his  health  would 
allow ;  and  it  does  aj>|jear  to  me,  that  to  aim  at  re- 
fining the  mind,  by  habituating  it  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  fairest  forms  of  beauty  or  virtnc,  may  be  aa 
worthy  as  to  determine  wherein  the  essence  of  beauty 
or  virtue  consists.  And  the  man  who,  by  his  writings, 
seeks  to  raise  and  refine  the  tone  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  bis  readers,  deserves  as  well  of  mankind  as 
if  he  had  endeavoured  to  disclose  to  them  principles 
that  might  have  served  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the 
community. 

That  Dr.  Brown  did  not  consult  for  his  immediate 
fame  in  tlie  choice  he  made,  may  be  readily  allowed. 
But  before  he  brought  himself  forward  in  the  character 
of  a  poet,  he  was  aware  of  the  risk  to  which  he  sub- 
jected himself.     And,  having  once  resolved,  he  had 
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too  mach  flrnmcds  of  character  to  be  moved  by  the 
censure  or  neglect  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  after  spending  a  few  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  with  his  inacb 
valued  friend  Mr.  Reddie,  he  went  to  London,  where, 
however,  he  did  not  long  continne.  Upon  his  return, 
he  paid  another  visit  to  Dunkeld,  with  which  he  was 
still  more  delighted  than  he  had  ever  previonsly  been, 
and  he  resolved  to  spend  there  a  part  of  every  future 
summer.  At  this  time  he  heffan  his  Text  Book, 
a  work  which  he  had  long  intended  to  prepare. 

In  the  end  of  autumn  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
high  health  and  spirits,  and  was  remarked  by  every 
person  who  saw  him,  to  look  unusually  well.  As  for 
many  reasons  he  was  anxious  that  his  Outlines  should 
speedily  be  published,  he  engaged  in  the  work  with 
great  ardour.  His  method  of  preparing  it  was,  not 
to  satisfy  himself  with  a  cold  and  formal  enumeration 
of  the  heads  of  his  lectures,  but  to  take  a  distinct 
subject,  whether  it  occupied  one  or  more  lectures,  or 
was  discussed  in  a  part  of  a  lecture,  and  to  conceive 
himself  speaking  to  one  of  his  pupils,  and  endeavour- 
ing, in  as  short  a  space  as  possible,  to  convey  an  idea 
of  his  doctrines.  Those  who  consider  the  abstract 
nature  of  the  points  be  had  thug  to  discuss,  will  per- 
ceive at  once  that  his  work  must  have  required  a 
very  great  effort  of  thought. 

A  few  days  before  the  Christmas  holidays  he  felt 
rather  unwell.  During  the  holidays  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  house,  and  was  in  hopes  that,  by  taking 
care  of  his  health,  he  ivould  be  able  to  meet  with  his 
class  at  their  termination.  His  only  complaint  at 
this  time  was  what  he  seldom  failed  to  be  atfectcd 
with  when  composing,  quickness  of  pulse  and  a  feel- 
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^of  weakness.  In  sucli  circumstances.  losing  a 
little  blood  Iiad  he«n  known  to  do  him  good,  and  hia 
sisters  werc  very  anxious  that  he  should  again  make 
trial  of  this  remedy  ;  hut  the  fear  that  it  niiglit  keep 
him  a  few  days  longer  from  his  duties  deterred  him. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  holidays  he  continued  nearly  in  the 
same  state,  und  delayed  lecturiug  fur  a  few  days. 
When  he  again  met  his  class,  liis  lecture  unfortunately 
happened  to  be  one  which  always  excited  in  bim  a 
great  deal  of  emotion.  Indeed,  many  of  his  lectures 
affected  him  so  much,  that  ho  found  it  difficult  to 
conceal  from  his  pupils  what  he  felt.  When  he  read 
any  thing  that  contained  sublime  moral  sentiments,  or 
any  thing  very  tender,  he  never  fulled  to  be  much 
moved.  Tlie  lecture  to  which,  I  at  present  refer,  is 
tlie  thirty-fifth  ;  and  those  who  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  he  always  recited  the  very  affecting  lines 
from  Ueattie'a  Hermit,  will  not  wonder  that  some 
who  attended  his  last  course  should  conceive  that 
the  emotion  he  displayed  arose  from  a  foreboding 
of  his  ovrn  approaching  dissolution. 

'Tia  nightv  and  tlie  Inndscapo  la  lovoly  no  more : 
1  mourn,  but  ye  troodljiiiilii,  I  niotini  not  fur  yon ; 
For  morn  is  approncLin^  your  charms  tti  rcHtoro, 
Pcrfunieil  willi  fra>i\i  frajTraiico,  anil  glittering  with  ilow : 
Kor  yet  for  tbe  ravage  of  winter  I  juouru ; 
Kiuil  NttturH  tho  uiiibryu  blossom  will  save- 
Bnt  wlicn  sluill  Sjirinj,'  vi.«it  tUc  niouldcriag  uru? 
O !  when  sball  it  •lavrn  on  the  nighX  of  tUo  grave  ? 

This  was  the  last  lecture  he  ever  delivered.  ■ 

As  yet  he  had  not  allowed  a  physician  to  be  sent 
for.  Having  often  been  in  the  same  state  before,  he 
apprehended  no  particular  danger.  When  Dr.  Gre- 
gory saw  bim,  he  did  not  think  his  case  alarming, 
and  ordered  nothing  but  that  he  should  keep  himself 
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quiet,  and  not  go  out.     Oa  the  day  after  thia  restric- 
tion he  wrote  the  following  note  : — 

To  Dn.  Gregory. 

My  Dear  Sir, — As  you  would  not  allow  me  to 
think  of  lecturing  thia  week,  may  I  beg  yon  to  take 
the  trouble  of  intimating  your  opiniun  to  my  class. 
I  know  that,  to  any  one  else,  with  as  few  spare  mo- 
ments in  a  well-filled  day  as  you  hare,  thia  would  be 
a  very  impertinent  request.  But  I  have  learned  by 
long  habit  to  rely  so  fully  on  your  friendly  kiudncsa, 
that  I  fear  I  have  begun  to  thiuk  it  au  impossible 
tliintr  to  intrude  on  it. 

May  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  to  my 
young  Moral  Philosophers,  how  much  I  regret  our 
fioparation,  and  what  double  enjoyment  of  health  I 
shall  feel  in  being  enabled  to  return  to  the  official 
duties  that  connect  me  with  them.  That  I  am 
under  your  care,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  by 
them  as  a  good  omen  of  my  retui'a  being  the  speedier. 
With  best  regards, 

Kver  yours  faithfully, 
■  Tiios.  Bbown. 

79,  Princ^t  Strett,  Jan.  17. 


The  regret  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  bis  class,  and  his  anxiety  to  get  a  person 
appointed  ^  to  read  his  lectures,  bjuretl  bim  greatly. 

'  The  gentleman  appointed  wna  the  late  Mr.  John  Stownrt,  for 
whom  Dr.  Brown  ontortainfid  a  high  esteem.  The  suporinfeTidence 
of  the  puhlication  of  the  first  editiou  of  lli©  following  Lectures  waa 
oommitted  to  Mr.  Stewart,  and  ho  added  the  titles  and  Dotda  of 
reforeQce,  which,  with  Gomo  trifliug  altcrntiuiis,  are  still  retaiaed. 
Upon  his  laiuenteil  death,  ivliicli  took  place  when  tho  work  waa 
little  more  thnu  half  cuiupletod,  he  woa  succoodod  in  bis  editorial 
labonra  hy  the  lEcv.  Edward  Milmy. 
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In  the  beginning  of  February  he  went  a  few  milea 
oat  of  town,  to  the  country  house  of  his  much  ralucd 
friend.  Dr.  Churlcs  Stuart.  The  change  was  for  a 
few  days  attended  with  favourable  effects.  Tlie 
weather  was  at  that  time  very  raild,  he  thou;jht  him- 
self rather  better,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
of  his  recovery.  But,  alaa !  these  Lopes  were  soon 
dispelled.  The  mildness  of  the  season  was  but  of 
brief  contiuuauce.  A  dreadful  storm  succeeded,  with 
beary  falls  of  snow.  The  effect  upon  his  feeble  frame 
was  immediate ;  and  from  this  time  his  health  rapidly 
declined. 

It  was  while  he  was  here  tliat  I  saw,  for  the  last 
time,  my  ever-lamented  friend.  The  variety  of  my 
avocations  had,  about  this  period,  prevented  me  from 
enjoying  so  much  of  his  society  as  on  fonner  occar- 
sions ;  and  indeed,  since  the  commencement  of  our 
acr|uaiiitance,  there  never  bad  been  a  season  in  which 
I  had  been  so  seldom  with  liim.  The  last  time  I  had 
seen  him  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health, 
and  seemed  more  than  usually  sanguine  in  regard  to 
the  completion  of  his  Physiology,  with  which  he  was 
busily  engaged.  Since  that,  I  had  heard  merely  that 
be  was  unwell,  without  the  remotest  idea  that  his 
complaints  were  dangerous,  and  1  have  no  words  to 
express  my  feelings  when  I  entered  his  apartment. 

A''idi  egomet  dnvo  gravitcr  concussa  iloloro 
PecUiro,  iu  alteriiw  non  unqiinm  lent-a  clolorcm  ; 
£t  lutguere  oculos  vidi,  et  pallesccrc  atnatitom. 
VtiUuiu,  <{nn  nuiititiam  Pictas  am  ram,  FkleiJt^Ud, 
Alius  iuiii>r  Veri,  et  [turum  spiraltat  iloiieetuiii. 

I  found  him  in  bed ;  and  there  was  something  in 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  altogether,  that  at  the  very  first  look 
irresistibly  impressed  upon  me  that  there  was  nothing 
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more  to  Lope.  There  was  no  languor,  however,  in  Iiia 
eye.  His  face  was  pale,  his  checks  exccBsively  sunk  ; 
but,  amidst  the  death  of  every  other  feature,  bis  eyes 
had  all  their  former  jnild  intelligence. 

As  upon  a  former  occasion  he  had  derived  great 
benefit  from  a  voyage  to  London,  his  medical  advisers 
were  urt^ent  witli  him  to  try  the  effect  of  it  imme- 
diately, and,  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed,  to  remove 
to  a  milder  climate.  *'  They  want  mc,"  said  he,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  in  which  sorrow  and  something  almost 
approaching  to  dissatisfaction  were  conjoined — "they 
want  me  to  go  to  London,  and  then  spend  the  sunimcr 
in  Lcgboin,  and  a  thousand  other  horrid  places ;"  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  and  with  an  altered  tone  of  voice 
and  expi-cssion  of  comitenancc,  such  as  marked  his 
allowance  for  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  stating  an  interesting  truth,  ho  added, 
"  'Tis  very  difficult  to  convince  them  that  there  is  such 
a  disease  us  the  love  of  one's  country  i  many  people 
really  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  it."  He  then 
proceeded  with  a  languid  and  melancholy  smilct  "  but 
there  is  such  a  di&ease — 

Neacio  ijua  natale  eolum  iliiloedinc  captos 
Ducit,  ct  inituouiDrcs  uou  siiijt  esse  sui. 

Non  in'mf — how  simply  and  beautifully  expressive — li 
will  not  let  us  forget  it !  " 

I  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  valuable  proof  of  bis 
confidence  and  friendship,  that  at  this  time  he  intrnsted 
to  me  the  superintendence  of  the  printing  of  the  sheets 
that  remained  of  his  I'hysiology. 

In  a  very  few  days  1  again  waited  upon  him,  when 
I  found  hira  somewhat  better,  and  had  much  conver- 
sation with  him,  of  the  most  interesting  nature  ;  but, 
being  entirely  confidential,  it  is  not  for  publication. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  morning  of  hia 
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departure  for  London,  lie  bad  requeflted  tnc  to  draw 
out  an  advert isemcnt  to  proHx  to  his  work,  stating  ttie 
cause  of  its  uj)|>eariiig  in  nn  untinUlied  state.  I  men- 
tioned that,  for  many  reasons,  T  siiould  prefer  the 
notice  to  come  from  himself:  and  seeing  me  have  a 
pencil  in  my  hand,  he  raised  himself  upon  his  bed, 
leaning  upon  bis  arm,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
pronounced  the  long  sentence  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
Tolume,  as  fast  as  I  could  take  it  down,  and  without 
a  single  alteration.  After  this,  the  interview  was  too 
sad  to  be  protracted,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  bade 
him  farewell. 

I  had  not  left  the  house  many  minutes,  when  T 
recollected  that,  in  the  sadness  of  our  parting'  inter- 
view, and  in  the  variety  of  matters  we  had  to  speak 
upon,  there  was  one  subject  that  had  been  neglected. 
As  be  was  much  exhausted  before  I  left  him,  I  felt 
the  utmost  reluctance  in  so  soon  again  disturbing  him. 
As  T  entered  slowly,  and  even  unwillingly  into  the 
room,  bis  sister  drew  aside  his  curtain,  and  apprized 
him  of  my  return.  When  he  lifted  up  his  eye,  I 
thought  there  might  be  a  little  surprise,  or  at  least 
that  there  would  be  imiuiry.  I^ut  I  did  injustice  to 
his  friendship.  A  kind  smile  spread  itself  over  his 
languid  countenance,  and  in  a  soft  and  tender  tone  of 
voice,  which  in  all  circumstances  was  afl'ecting,  but 
then  altogether  overcoming,  he  said,  '*  I  am  glad  to 
have  another  look  of  you."  It  was  merely  a  look. 
1  spoke  a  single  sentence^  heard  his  opinion,  and 
hurried  away. 

Even  now,  I  cannot  think  of  this  sad  separation 
without  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and  I  shall  ever  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  painful  lessons  with 
which  Providence  has  visited  me. 

At  two  o'clock   on  the  same  day  ho  set  out  for 
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Leith.  Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  attended  him  during 
his  last  illness,  saw  him  on  board,  and  was  much 
affected  upon  parting  with  him. 

Till  the  Bhip  arrived  in  the  river,  he  was  able  to  sit 
on  deck  a  few  hoiirg  every  day.  The  more  motion 
there  was  in  the  vessel  lie  felt  himself  the  easier. 

When  he  arrived  in  town  Dr.  Raillie  and  Dr. 
Scudamore  were  sent  for.  With  the  latter  he  wag 
intimately  acquainted,  with  the  former  slightly.  He 
also  sent  for  Iiis  young  friend,  I>r.  George  Gregory, 
nephew  to  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  with 
wliom  he  had  lived,  during  tiie  time  Dr.  Brown  waa 
connected  with  him.  The  kindness  with  which  this 
very  excellent  individual  watched  over  Dr.  Brown 
from  the  moment  he  arrived  in  London,  made  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it 
which  cannot  be  forgotten.  When  his  sisters  remarked 
to  Dr.  Brown  the  tender,  and  zealous,  and  unwearied 
attentions  of  his  young  friend,  he  would  say,  *'  Yon 
know  how  often  I  have  told  you  what  a  fine  fellow 
he  is." 

His  medical  friends  thouglit  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  on  account  of  the  air,  to  go  to  Brompton,  and 
for  a  few  days  he  did  seem  a  little  better :  motion 
never  failed  to  do  him  good.  But  nothing  now  could 
permanently  retard  the  progress  of  his  disease.  Every 
thing  that  skill  in  medicine  could  devise  was  tried  ia 
vain  :  day  after  day  he  became  weaker. 

One  painful  part  of  his  complaint  arose  from  the 
want  of  sleep.  He  never  enjoyed  more  than  an  hour 
of  rest  at  a  time,  and  seldom  so  much.  Every  thing 
that  he  took  to  make  liim  sleep  disagreed  with  him. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  illnes.?  he  never  was 
heard  to  utter  a  complaint.  Gentle  as  he  ever  was, 
sickness  and  pain  made  him  still  more  so.     His  only 
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anxiety  seemed  to  be  the  distress  which  his  illness 
occasioned  to  those  ^vlio  were  (lear  to  him. 

After  he  became  unable  to  sit  up  he  was  carried  to 
the  drawing-room  CTcry  forenoon,  where  lie  lay  upon 
a  sofa  for  a  few  lionrs.  He  thought  himself  much 
refreshed  by  this.  On  the  morning  before  his  di.*ath 
he  wished  to  be  carried  into  the  dra\nng-room  before 
breakfast.  He  had  suffered  much  duriug  the  night. 
but  upon  his  being  removed  he  seemed  considerably 
relieved.  When  Dr.  Gregory  called  about  twelve, 
he  was  able  to  cooTerse  with  him  even  cheerfully,  and 
Dr.  Gregory  thought  him  better  than  he  had  seen  him 
for  some  time.  Soon  after  his  physician  left  him  he 
became  rather  faint,  and  got  a  little  wine,  which 
seemed  to  revive  him  for  a  moment,  though  he  was 
siill  very  low.  His  head  was  raised  that  he  might 
cough  with  more  ease,  and  in  this  state  he  breathed 
his  last.  Thi.s  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  of 
the  2d  of  April,  1820. 

His  remains  were  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  laid, 
aa  was  his  wish,  beside  those  of  his  father  and  mother. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  general  and  deep 
feeling  of  regret  was  excited. — The  death  of  a  man 
of  high  endowments  must  always  be  a  subject  of 
mournful  reflection.  Besides  the  loss  to  society, — the 
only  abiding  cause  perhaps  of  regret, — there  is  a  more 
affecting,  aud  it  might  almost  be  said,  a  more  disinte- 
rested grief,  in  the  contrast  between  the  exercise  of 
those  energies  that  seemed  to  raise  their  possessor 
above  the  lot  of  our  feeble  nature,  and  the  extinction 
of  them  all  in  that  sad  fate  which  unites  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  in  humbling  fellowship. 

Kco  quiJr|uam  tibi  proilcHt 

Acrina  toiiliLsse  donme,  aniinoijuo  rotimdiim 
FervQir'uM  polum,  morituro. 
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Sad,  liowerer,  as  the  death  of  a  man  of  genius  must 
always  be,  ifc  may  be  attended  with  circuni stances  tliat 
excite  a  more  tlian  usual  tenderness  of  sorrow;  and 
Dr,  Brown  biiuself  has,  with  eloquence  that  may 
almost  be  deemed  prophetic,  described  the  feelings 
that  his  own  death  excited  in  all  those  who  knew  any 
tiling  of  what  he  had  projected.  "  When  we  survey," 
says  he,  in  a  prefatory  notice  to  One  of  his  poems, 
"all  which  the  last  illness  has  left  of  one  whose 
youthful  spirit  had  already  dared  to  form  splendid 
conceptions  which  were  never  to  be  realized,  and 
contrast  with  what  we  sec  the  honours  which  a  few 
years  might  liave  given,  it  is  impossible  for  ne  not  to 
feel  as  if  much  more  than  life  had  been  lost :  and  the 
empire  of  death  seems  to  have  a  fearful  ext-ension 
over  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  when  we  are 
thus  led  to  consider  liow  precariously  subject  to  it 
has  been  the  glory  of  names  which  ages  have  trans- 
mitted to  ages  with  increasing  veneration,  —  a  glory 
that,  surviving  the  ruins  of  the  mightiest  empires, 
seemed  tbe  least  perishable  of  all  the  frail  possessions 
of  which  our  still  frailer  mortality  is  proud.*'^  Appli- 
cable, however,  as  these  striking  reflections  must 
appear  to  bis  own  melancholy  fate,  they  luckily  are 
not  entirely  applicable.  Thouij:h  Dr.  Brown  died  too 
6000,  loth  for  his  usefulness  and  Ins  fame,  he  lived 
long  enough  at  least  "  to  reali;£e  some  of  his  concep- 
tions;" and  though  these  may  foiin  but  a  small  pro- 
portion,  either  in  brilliancy  or  in  value,  to  those  that 
be  had  not  embodied,  they  are  sufficient  to  keep  his 
name  in  lasting  remembrance,  and  wUl  he  a  permanent 
record  of  his  accomplishments,  his  genius,  and  his 
virtues.     His  Lectures,  too,  were  fortunately  left,  as 
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has  been  seen,  in  such  a  state  ns  to  be  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  preserve  his  reputation.  Still,  however, 
no  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  difference  between 
eloquence  tbut  is  intended  to  be  delivered,  and  elo- 
quence that  is  meant  for  the  press,  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  very  different  and  more  perfect  form  in  which  he 
himself,  Iiad  he  lived,  would  have  brouglit  his  views 
before  tlie  public.  Witli  uW  the  value,  therefore,  that 
is  attached  to  every  production  of  Dr.  Urown's,  when 
wc  think  of  the  great  works  he  had  in  contouiplation, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  feel  that  nil  whicJi  he 
has  left  behind  him,  can  be  compared  but  to  some  of 
those  iiiiignificcnt  edifices  projected  by  mighty  archi- 
tects, which  were  prevented  from  beiug  fully  completed 
by  hostile  invasion,  and  which  now  stand  enduring 
monuments  of  the  majesty  of  human  genius,  and  uf 
the  vanity  of  Imman  ambition. 

I  might  here  introduce  many  extracts  from  letters 
received  by  Dr.  Brown's  surviving  friends  after  his 
death.  I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  the  fol- 
lowing very  affecting  passages  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Erskiuc  *  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson. 

"  Boiaf^ji,  ZGtIt  AMfftul,  1820. 

IionT  days  ago,  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thoraaa  Brown,  at  Broiupton,  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  age.  Vou  may  imiiginc  liow  such 
an  unexpected  and  grievous  eveut  affected  me.     I  feat 


'  Well  koown  as  the  admirallo  Troiialatoi-  ami  Kditor  (along 
with  Dr.  Lcydcn)  of  tlio  Mcmoire  of  Ral>or.  1  tlu  uut  tliink  there 
WAS  ono  of  Dr.  Brown's  fricTidri  nf  wlmru  In  upoko  wUIi  more 
regard,  and  I  liaro  met  with  nons  who  haa  sliowii  more  airtclictiato 
TouonUion  for  Dr.  llrown'a  nionioiy. 
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that  pulmonary  complaints  and  weakness  of  tte  chest 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  first  metaphysician,  and  one 
of  the  best  men  of  our  times.  The  extent  of  my 
private  loss  I  cannot  express.  For  eeven-and-twenty 
years  he  has  been  my  most  afFuctionatc  and  valued 
friend.  He  loved  me  beyond  my  deserts,  and  the  losa 
of  him  alters  all  my  prospects  of  home.  He  occupied 
a  large  space  in  them  all,  and  none  can  supply  the 
void.  Whether  I  may  ever  revisit  the  land  of  my 
fathers,  or  not,  none  can  tell ;  bub  in  all  my  plans  of 
study,  in  my  summer  lamhlea,  and  my  Christmas 
gaieties,  I  looked  forward  to  him  as  my  guide  and 
companion.  They  seem,  for  the  moment,  worthless 
and  insipid  where  he  cannot  be.  He  has  fallen,  too, 
at  a  deplorable  moment.  It  was  only  in  December 
hist  that  I  read  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Cause  and 
,  Effect,"  and  wrote  him  an  opinion  of  it,  which  he  can 
.never  read.  It  seems  to  me  a  splendid  work,  which, 
I  may  say,  puts  metajihysics  on  a  new  footing.  He 
had  opened  by  it  a  full  career  for  his  genius,  in  the 
field  in  which  he  was  beet  fitted  to  shine;  and  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  works  wiilch  he  announces  in  it  cannot 
now  be  repaired,  either  to  the  world,  or  to  his  own 
fame.  Some  of  the  notes  to  liis  "  Cause  and  Effect  " 
settle,  in  the  most  masterly  way,  questions  that  for 
ages  had  been  n  siihjcct  of  contention  amont;  pliilo- 
sophers.  I  long  to  hear  more  of  the  melancholy  event 
that  tore  him  away  from  his  friends  and  his  rising 
reputation.  I  feel  Lis  departure  as  a  sad  derange- 
ment to  ali  my  futnro  plans  and  prosi)ect8.  Qua?i(Io 
nllum  ini'eniam  parem  .'     A  long  farewell." 

Dr.  Browu  was  in  height  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  about  five  feet  nine  inches;  his  chest  broad  and 
round ;  his  hair  brown  ;  his  features  regular ;  bis 
forehead  large  and  prominent ;   his  eyes  dark  gray, 
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Tivell  formed,  with  vorj'  long  eyelashes,  which  gave  them 
a  very  pleasing  aud  soft  expression  : 

his  cje  was  keen, 

'^Vitli  sweetuesa  mbc'd. 

His  nose  might  be  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  (irecian 
and  Romau,  aud  his  mouth  and  chin  bore  a  rery 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  buonaiiarte  family. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  altogether  was  tliat 
of  calm  reflection. 

All  Dr.  Brown's  habits  wore  simple,  temperate, 
stndiouf!.  and  domestic.  He  could  not  be  called  an 
early  riser ;  but  neither  did  be  indulge  in  the  late 
hours  too  common  among  literary  men.  He  seldom 
studied  before  breakfast,  wliich  took  place  commonly 
about  eight,  but  rend  any  light  work;  or  in  summer, 
when  tlie  weather  was  favourable,  took  a  short  walk. 
He  never  composed  immediately  nfter  taking  exercise,  j 
aa  be  thought  his  ideas  less  clear  then.  His  time  i 
for  writing  was  commonly  from  breakfast  till  about 
two  or  three ;  when,  if  the  day  was  tine,  he  walked 
oat  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  was  about  four. 
Between  dinner  and  tea  he  conversed,  or  read  what 
required  little  exertion  of  mind,  lie  thought  there 
was  something  in  the  time  of  day,  independently  of 
any  other  cause,  that  was  unfavourable  to  mental 
exertion.  About  seven  he  began  again  his  severer 
studies,  and  continncd  at  his  desk  till  ten  or  eleven. 
In  the  two  periods  that  he  chose  for  his  severer 
studies,  he  conceived  that  we  are  both  ijitellectually 
and  physically  stronger  than  at  any  other.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  minute  ;  but  no  student  will  think 
them  too  minute.  That  we  may  bo  physically 
strongest  iu  the  morning,  is  very  probable;  aud  that 
there  are  certain  species  of  mental  labour,  (such,  for 
example,  as  depend  upon  arrangement  and  despatch,)   I 
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for  which  we  may  be  then  best  fitted,  I  would  alao 
admit ;  but,  for  all  that  depends  upou  the  finer 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  where  any  thins  original  is 
aimed  at.  the  evening,  as  I  conceive,  is  incomparably 
more  favourable.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  an  eminent  friend  of  Dr.  Brown* 
who  connects  a  faithful  attention  to  what  is  called  the 
hnsiness  of  life  with  the  habits  of  a  pliUosoplier.  It 
may  be  allowed,  however,  that  much  depends  upon 
the  constitution  and  habits  of  different  individuals. 

Even  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy.  Dr.  Brown  was 
most  fastidious  in  every  thing  he  wrote.  This  early 
habit  of  accuracy  enabled  him  after^vards  to  write 
with  great  correctness,  even  when  he  had  little  time 
for  premeditation. 

While  he  was  attending  the  t'niversity  he  invented 
for  himself  a  method  of  writing  in  eJiort-haml.  He 
generally  wrote  everything  first  iu  that  character; 
afterwards  he  extended  it  in  the  common  character, 
and  laid  it  aside  for  some  time.  He  then  read  it 
occasionally,  making  such  corrections  as  suggested 
themselves;  and  when  he  had  brought  it  to  the  state 
that  satisfied  his  own  taste,  he  made  out  another  copy 
for  the  press. 

He  seldom  read  any  of  his  works  to  strangers  before 
publishing  tiicm.  With  the  exception  of  his  answer 
to  Darwin,  and  some  of  liis  early  poems,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  ever  read  any  of  his  works  but  to  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  To  his  mother  and 
sisters  he  read  every  tiling  he  wrote,  often  more  than 
oDce ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  mentioning 
that  I  was  considered  as  one  of  this  domestic  circle. 
His  reason  for  not  reading  his  works  to  his  acquain- 
tances, proceeded,  I  think,  from  the  fear  that  they 
might  feel  hurt  if  he  did  not  adopt  their  suggestions. 
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He  had  sufficient  conflduncc  in  himself  to  be  convinced, 
that  he  would  not  pubh'gli  any  thing  very  ahsiird.  lie 
was,  however,  far  from  being  averse  to  criticism,  though 
he  never  courted  it. 

His  corrections  upon  his  own  manuscripts  were 
Bumerou8  before  he  sent  them  to  press,  but  into  the 
proof  sheets  he  seldom  introduced  any  change  except 
such  as  the  mistakes  of  the  compositors  rendered 
indispensable. 

Dr.  Brown's  whole  happiness  was  at  home  and  in 
his  study.  No  person  could  have  a  greater  dislike 
to  visiting.  When  he  found  himself  n^uin  in  his  own 
bouse  in  the  evening,  he  often  said,  '*  We  have  had  a 
pleasant  party,  hut  thank  Heaven  I  am  home."  This 
conid  not  liave  been  supposed  by  tliose  who  saw  him 
in  company,  as  liis  manners  were  often  exceedingly 
sprightly.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  allowed  himself  only  two 
days  a-week  for  going  abroad.  The  last  winter  of 
his  life  he  did  not  accept  any  invitations.  A  servant 
who  was  long  witli  him  said,  that  **  his  master  had 
always  a  happy  face,  but  that  it  never  looked  so 
happy  as  when  be  was  enming  in  at  Ins  own  door." 

His  love  of  Scotland  was  so  strong  that  the  idea 
of  leaving  it  for  any  length  of  time  was  puiiiful  to 
Mm.  He  had  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  thought  he  excelled  more  in  reading 
it  than  in  ahnost  any  thing  he  did.  He  was  able  to 
adapt  bis  voice,  ia  the  most  pleasing  and  skilful 
manner,  to  every  variety  of  the  character,  lie  had 
innumerable  old  ballads  by  heart,  which  he  repealed 
and  sung  in  his  own  family  in  the  winter  evenings 
with  exquisite  beauty. 

His  temper  was  remarkably  good  :  so  perfect  was 
the  command  he  had  over  it,  that  he  was  scarcely 
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ever  heard  to  say  an  unkind  word.  Whatever 
provocation  He  received,  Ue  always  consulted  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  never  gave  way  to 
anger.  Yefc  he  never  allowed  any  one  to  treat  him 
with  disrespect;  and  his  pupils  must  remember  the 
effect  of  a  single  look  in  producing,  instantaneously, 
the  most  perfect  silence  in  hia  class. 

In  affection  as  a  son  and  brother  he  was  unequalled. 
He  was  a  kind  and  considerate  master^  and  Ins  friend- 
ship was  truly  invaluable. 

In  everything  that  ho  said  and  did  he  had  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  praiso 
to  what  he  thouglit  right  in  an  enemy,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  condemn  what  he  thouglit  wrong,  whoever 
was  the  aggressor.  He  was  often  consulted  by  authors 
in  regard  to  their  works,  and  he  uniformly  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  that  did  equal  honour  to  his  can- 
dour and  critical  discernment.  Of  this  I  have  found 
many  proofs  among  hia  papers.  And  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  that,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  vanity  of  author- 
ship, his  conduct  was  in  many  instances  acknowledged 
to  be  more  kind  than  the  more  flattering  panegyrics 
of  critics  less  conscientious. 

One  very  striking  feature  in  hia  character  was  the 
love  and  respect  he  bore  for  old  age.  There  was 
something  in  his  voice,  his  look,  and  manner  altogether, 
when  he  spoke  to  the  old  or  the  unhappy,  tlmt  is 
seldom  seen.  Even  the  little  weaknesses  of  age, 
when  unattended  with  vice,  seemed  almost  to  excite 
greater  interest  in  him.  He  listened  with  so  much 
kindness  and  attention  to  tlie  complaints  of  the 
ofllicted,  that  they  were  consoled  by  finding  such  an 
interest  felt  in  them.  And,  in  his  professional  capa- 
city, when  the  griefs  of  his  patients  were  in  many 
respects  imaginary,  he  had  the  rare  art  of  convincing 
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them  tbat  tbey  were  so,  without  wounding  their  feel- 
ings. The  poor  and  the  unfortutmte  he  made  perfectly 
at  ease  with  Lira — wliicli  many  with  good  intentions 
fail  in  doing  —  often,  perhaps,  from  au  over-anxiety 
and  a  too  obvious  condescension.  His  art  consisted 
la  the  kindness  of  his  own  heart,  which  found  Ha  way 
to  the  heart.  And  many  acknowledged,  that  while 
they  felt  the  highest  respect  for  his  chui-acter.  they 
could  speak  with  more  freedom  to  him  than  to  their 
own  relations. 

The  tenderness  and  tlie  quickness  of  his  sympathy 
was  such  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  any  Jiving 
thing  in  pain.  The  cold-Iiearted  would  have  smiled, 
perhaps,  had  they  seen  the  patient  and  anxious  care 
with  which  be  tried  to  relieve  the  suflcriugs  of  animals 
that  to  them  would  have  appeared  unworthy  of  a 
thought.  He  considered  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
the  brute  creation  as  a  very  important  branch  of  ethics, 
and,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  published  an  essay 
upon  the  subject.  He  believed  that  many  of  the 
lower  animals  have  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
that  the  metaphysical  argument  which  proves  the  im- 
mortality of  man,  extends  with  equal  force  to  the 
other  orders  of  earthly  existence. 

At  a  very  early  period  Dr.  Brown  formed  those 
opinions  in  regard  to  government  to  which  lie  adliered 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Thougli  he  was  not  led  to  take 
aiiy  active  part  in  politics,  he  felt  the  liveliest  interest 
ID  the  great  questions  of  the  day;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
(liffiision  of  kuowledgB  and  of  liberal  opinion  was  not 
greater  than  his  indignation  at  every  attempt  to  im- 
pede it.  The  most  perfect  tolemiiou  of  all  religious 
opinions,  and  an  unshackled  liberty  of  the  press,  were 
the  two  subjects  iu  which  he  Seemed  to  take  tlse  most 
i&ierefit,  aad  to  consider  as  most  essential  to  national 
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Itappinesa  and  prosperity.  In  his  judgment  upon 
every  political  question  he  was  detcnriined  solely  by 
its  bearings  upon  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  ;  aud 
he  was  very  far,  therefore,  from  uuiforraly  approving 
of  tlie  measures  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  generally 
understood  to  belong.  Indeed  he  often  said,  that 
liberty,  in  Scotland  at  least,  suffered  more  from  tie 
Whigs  than  from  the  Tories, — in  allusion  to  the  de- 
parture that  he  conceived  to  be  sometimes  made  from 
professed  prhiciplcs,  with  a  view  to  present  party  ad- 
vantage,—  and  still  more  to  the  over-readiness  that 
was  sometimes  shown  in  nialring  professions  of  loyalty, 
when  the  character  for  soimd  principles  was  unnece&- 
sarily  maintained  at  tlic  expense  of  the  cause  of  liberty. 
In  the  college  he  was  uniformly  averse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  political  discnssions,  and  disapproved  of 
the  practice  of  sending  addresses  to  the  throne.  The 
character  of  professors,  he  conceived,  like  that  of 
judges,  should  be  beyond  suspicion.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance he  was  often  rejtresented  as  of  republican 
sentiments.  This,  however,  was  without  foundation. 
He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  British  constitution, 
though  his  admiration  was  not  of  that  blind  and  in- 
discriminate nature  that  prevented  him  from  supposing 
it  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  Limited  nnd 
hereditary  monarchy  he  conceived  to  be  perhaps  the 
best  that  the  present  state  of  society  admits. 

He  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  university  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  which  he  showed  on  various 
occasions.  He  was  tlie  warm  fiicnd  of  his  pupils;  and 
nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  when  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  be  of  ueo  to  them.  I  know,  in. 
more  instances  than  one,  where  be  suggested  subjects 
which  he  conceived  to  he  suited  to  the  talents  of  his 
firiends  ;  and  the  success  of  the  works  has  shown  bow 
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correctly  lie  judged.  He  often  said,  "  I  feel  Tery 
grateful  to  my  young  frienda  for  the  kind  and  fearless 
manner  in  •\vliich  tliey  express  tlieir  approbation  of 
my  loctuu'S.  Tlicy  come  to  me  without  prejudice, 
and  tbcy  have  always  done  me  justice,  which  is  more 
than  I  have  met  with  from  bome  who  should  liave 
acted  differently." 

lie  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principlea 
of  almost  all  the  fine  arts;  and  in  many  of  them 
showed  that  practice  only  was  wanting  to  ensure  per- 
fection in  his  powers  of  execution. 

His  acquaintance  with  languages  was  great,  and 
he  might  be  said  to  hare  a  talent  for  langu^es. 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  he  read  with  the  same 
ease  as  English.  He  read  also  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, though  not  so  fluently.  He  was  as  fatnUiar 
with  French  literature  as  with  that  of  our  own  coun- 
try. This  circumstance  had  sometimes  an  nnfaronr- 
able  effect  upon  his  taste,  and  may  be  observed  occa- 
eionally  in  his  style,  lu  commeuciug  the  study  of  a 
new  language,  he  scarcely  at  tirst  paid  any  attention 
to  the  grammar,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  peruse  some 
work  that  was  familiar  to  him.  His  first  step  was 
generally  to  procure  a  New  Testament  iu  the  language 
he  was  to  study,  and  he  then  immediately  began  with 
the  Gospel  by  St.  John.  A  similar  method,  he  men- 
tioned to  roe,  was  pursued  by  his  friends  Lcyden  and 
Murray,  two  of  the  most  eminent  linguists  that  our 
country  has  produced. 

In  any  language  with  which  he  was  acquainted  he 
read  with  a  rapidity  that  appeared  inconceivable. 
The  period  from  his  receiving  a  volume  till  his  laying 
it  aside  was  so  brief,  that  his  own  relations  could 
scarcely  be  convinced  he  had  perused  it,  till  he  satis- 
fied them  by  showing  his  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  liis  powers  of  memory. 
His  sisters  used  often  to  try  liirn  with  tweuty  or 
thirty  lines  from  a  French  or  Italian  autlior,  and  after 
a  single  reading  he  was  able  to  repeat  them  without 
a  mistake,  lie  thought  that  his  memory  appeared 
rather  better  than  it  really  was,  from  tlie  power  he 
had  of  conjecturing  qniekly,  when  he  knew  the  sub- 
ject, what  the  author  was  likely  to  say. 

Dr.  Brown  numbered  amou^  bia  friends  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the   day.     Dr. 
Gregory,  and   Messrs.  Playfair,  Russell,  and   Leslie, 
were  his  chief  friends  among  the   professors.     Mr. 
Leslie  has  uniformly  shown  himself  a  warm  friend  of 
Dr.  Brown  ;  and  the  kindness  and  respect  wliich  thia  M 
eminent  philosoplier  has  expressed  both  in  public  and  ' 
private,  has   made   a  deep  impression  npon  all  Dr. 
Brown's  friends.     Among  the  friends  of  Dr.  Brown, 
particular  mention  should  be  made  of  Lord  Webb 
Seymour,     The  nature  of  the  ft-iendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  them   is   sufficiently  shown   by   the 
request  that  was  made  to  Dr.  Brown  by  the  Duke  of 
Somcract,  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  brother's  life. 
This  request,  the  state  of  Dr.  Brown's  health,  and  the 
variety  of  works  which  he  had  ia  coutemplatiou,  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  professorial  situation, 
obliged  hiua  to  decline. 

Among  these  works,  the  first  which  he  proposed, 
after  bringing  bis  Outlines  to  a  conclusion,  was  to  be 
entitled  Ethical  Essays.  He  then  intended,  in  two 
separate  works,  to  give  a  theory  of  Virtue  and  of 
Beauty.  After  this  he  contempl.ited  a  work  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Physical  Inquiry.  This  last  work,  it 
is  particularly  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to 
accomplish  —  as  in  it  he  would  have  brought  forward 
some  views  in  regard  to  the  material  universe,  that 
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would  liave  placed  liis  cbaracler  as  a  pliilosopber  in  a 
new  aspect  Ho  had  a  theory  of  heat  that  he  intended 
then  to  bring  forward.  Upon  this  theory  ho  set  great 
Talae;  and  when  nrged  to  puhlibli  it  without  loss  of 
time,  lest  others  might  fall  upon  it,  he  said  that  it 
was  of  such  a  natare  that  there  was  no  fear  of  such 
anticipation.  A  fragment  of  the  Kssay  had  been 
committed  to  paper  when  he  waa  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Physic ;  but  it  contains  merely  his  views 
upon  the  theories  of  others,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
iViat  can  enable  us,  witli  any  ehow  of  probability,  to 
conjecture  what  were  his  own  sentiments. 

He  intended  also  to  give  a  very  full  oonrse  of 
Political  Economy.  His  first  inteutiou  was  to  deliver 
hia  lectures  upon  that  subject  in  summer;  but  he  was 
BOou  convinced  that  this  would  confine  him  too  much  to 
the  town,  and  he  resolved  for  one  year  to  endeavour  to 
give  a  lecture  at  three  o'clock.  Political  Kcouomy  was 
a  subject  which  bad  occupied  much  of  his  thouglits  be- 
fore he  was  elected  professor.  There  is  cause  to  regret 
that  all  his  notes,  from  different  works,  as  well  as  his 
own  view^s,  arc  lost  to  the  public,  having  originally 
been  written  in  short-hand,  and  never  extended. 

He  intended,  after  having  delivered  his  lectures 
upon  Political  Kconomy  for  six  or  seven  years,  to 
resign  his  situation,  and  retire  to  the  country,  where 
he  proposed  to  prepare  his  lectures  for  publication, 
and  devote  himself,  without  any  interruption  whatever, 
to  letters  and  philosophy. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  summary 
of  what  X  conceive  to  have  been  the  distinguishing 
chnrncteristics  of  Dr.   Brown,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 

I     philosopher. 

I         Among  the  more  prominent  features  of  Dr.  Brown's 
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and  kindness  and  delicacy  of  mind,  united  witli  the 
noblest  independence  of  Bpiiit,  a  generous  admiration 
of  cvory  thing  affectionate  or  exalted  in  character,  a 
manly  contempt  for  every  thing  mean  or  selfish,  and 
especially  for  those  arts  by  which  the  feeble  and  nn- 
wortliy  raise  themselves  to  situations  that  they  can 
only  disgrace  —  a  contempt  that  be  expressed  with  a 
freedom  which  could  not  but  be  hurtful  to  his  own 
popularity,  where  these  arts  are  so  common  and  so  suc- 
cessfut  —  a  detestation  for  every  thing  tliat  even  bor- 
dered on  tyi"anny  and  oppression,  a  truly  British  love  of 
libei-ty.  and  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  happiness,  and  virtue,  among  mantind. 
In  private  life  he  was  possessed  of  almost  every 
quality  that  renders  society  delightful ;  and  was  in- 
deed remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for  his  love  of 
home,  and  the  happiness  he  shed  around  him  there. 
It  was  ever  his  strongest  wish  to  make  every  oue 
who  was  with  him  happy;  and  with  his  talents 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  fail  in  his 
object.  His  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception  gave 
him  a  quick  fore-feeling  of  whatever  might  be  hurtfiU. 
to  any  oue ;  aud  his  wit,  his  varied  information,  his 
classical  taste,  and,  above  all,  his  mild  and  gentlemanly 
mannei's,  and  his  truly  philosophic  evenness  of  tenipcr» 
diffused  around  him  the  purest  and  most  refined  enjoy- 
ment. Of  almost  universal  knowledge,  acquired  by 
the  most  extensive  reading,  and  by  wide  intercourse 
with  the  world,  there  was  no  topic  of  convcrsutiou  to 
which  he  seemed  a  stranger;  aud  such  was  his  com- 
prehensiveness and  readiness  of  intellect,  that  be 
threw  new  light  on  subjects  tliat  might  have  appeared 
most  foreign  to  his  habits  of  thinking.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  no  ohtrusion  of  abstruse  topics  or 
recondite  reflections.    He  was  always  willing  to  folk 
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the  stream  of  conversation  wherever  it  flowed,  aud 
was  as  ready  to  disport  with  the  commonest  topics, 
as  to  discuss  Idgh  points  in  philosophy.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  strangers  sometimes  considorod 
the  accuracy  of  lila  knowledge  upon  suhjects  which 
might  be  supposed  tinimporlant  to  a  philosopher,  as 
bordering  on  pedantry,  and  tlic  interest  he  seemed  to 
take  in  thetu  as  atlccted.  The  fact  however  was,  tliat 
his  active  mind  embraced  and  retained  almost  without 
an  effort  every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  and  his 
kind  heart  considered  nothing  as  unimportant,  which 
could  in  any  degree  att'ect  the  happiness  of  a  single 
human  being.  There  generally  ran  through  his  con- 
versation a  vein  of  easy  jdeasantry  and  wit.  His  wit 
was  peculiar,  and  predominated  over  his  hiunoiir. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  his  combinations, 
delicate  and  original  as  they  were  in  a  higli  degree, 
were  not  always  such  as  excite  to  laugliter.  Those, 
therefore,  who  have  no  standard  of  wit  but  tiie  noisy 
merriment  it  occasions,  and  who  cannot  think  it  natu- 
ral if  it  does  not  tiow  from  a  highly  excited  state  of 
unimal  spirits,  looked  upon  his  feats  of  intellect  us 
implying  an  effort  which  was  not  always  successful ; 
and  it  required  a  more  refined  taste  to  perceive,  that 
tbey  were  in  reality  the  beautiful  and  altogether  un- 
constrained result  of  a  peculiar  conformation  of  intel- 
lect. I  have  been  a  little  fuller  upon  these  two  points 
in  Dr.  Brown's  character,  because  they  were  some- 
times misapprehended.  I  may  also  here  remark,  that 
liis  extreme  affability  was  sometimes  ascribed,  by 
those  who  would  have  been  ready  to  represent  a 
colder  and  more  distant  behaviour  as  indicative  of 
pride,  to  an  affected  politeness,  in  which  the  heart  had 
little  sliaro.  Tiie  very  contrary  of  this,  however,  ■was 
ilic  fact;  blaud  and  kind  as  his  manners  were,  his 
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heart  was  still  kinder ;  and  warm  as  were  his  profes- 
siona  of  friendship  and  attachment,  whenever  ho  hod 
an  opportunity,  he  showed  that  he  was  more  ready  to 
do  than  to  saj. 

As  an  autlior,  his  fate  has  been  singular,  and,  during 
his  own  lifetime,  hard.  Though  it  was  never  disputed 
that  he  had  first-ralo  talents,  none  of  his  works,  while 
he  was  alive,  ever  attained  any  great  popularity ;  and. 
in  the  reviews  of  the  day,  the  name  of  Dr.  Brown  ia 
aluiosl  the  only  one  of  any  celebrity  that  is  never  to 
bo  found.  As  a  poet  he  was  peculiarly  ursuccessfuL 
The  many  considered  it  to  be  impossible  that  the 
subtlest  metaphysician  of  the  age  could  be  a  tolerable 
poet,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  productions ;  and 
the  obscurity  that  common  readers  found  in  many  of 
them,  tempted  them  to  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule what  they  did  not  understand.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  very  safe  to  express  approbation  of  any  of  the 
poems ;  and  they  had  tlius  the  nticommon  fate  of 
being  more  read  and  admired  than  praised.  Those 
who  were  charmed,  did  not  choose  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  ridicule  of  owning  it.  "  Thinking  what 
the  dull  would  thiuk,  they  feared  to  praise." 

It  is  only  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  as  a  metaphy- 
sician, that  the  public  have  been  willing  to  recognise 
Dr.  Brown  ;  and  even  aa  u  nietaphyaieiun,  it  is  painful 
to  retiect  that  during  liis  life,  his  fame  was  never 
equal  to  his  merits.  Subtleness  and  acuteness  were 
allowed  to  him  at  the  expense  of  his  liigher  qnalities. 
I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  to  the  very  greatness 
and  universality  of  his  powers,  and  am  convinced  that 
he  would  have  been  a  much  greater  favourite  with 
the  great  bulk  of  readers,  ha*l  he^  with  the  same  re- 
finement and  eloquence,  been  less  ingenious  and  pro- 
found.    But  without  apeculatiug  on  the  causea  that 
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prevented  him  from  obtaining  tliiit  general  populiirity 
which  he  so  well  deserved,  and  wliich  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  expressed,  when,  alas !  it  is  too  late  for 
hiiu,  it  may  he  better  to  ^i^e  u  view  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  were  but  partially  appreciated  ;  so  that 
the  honours  which  were  withheld  from  him  when  he 
was  alive  may  not  be  denied  him  now  that  he  is  dead, 
and  that  the  laurels  which  can  never  deck  his  brow, 
may  at  least  be  hung  upon  his  hearse,  and  strewed 
upon  his  grave. 

In  the  philosophic  love  of  truth,  and  in  the  patient 
investigation  of  Jt,  Dr.  Brown  may  be  pronounced  as 
at  least  equal,  and  in  sabtlety  of  intellect  and  powers 
of  analysis,  as  superior,  to  any  metapliysician  tliat 
ever  existed :  or,  if  tliere  ever  was  any  philosopher 
who  might  dispute  with  hiru  the  pulm  for  any  one  of 
these  qualities,  of  this  at  least  I  am  certain,  that  no 
one  ever  combined  them  all  in  equal  perfection.  The 
predominating  quality  in  his  intellectual  character 
was  unquestionably  his  power  of  analysing — the  most 
necessary  of  all  qualities  to  a  metaphysician.  In 
itself,  indeed,  it  is  not,  in  however  high  a  degree  it 
may  be  possessed,  sufficient  to  make  a  perfect  meta- 
physician ;  but  it  is  the  most  essential  ingredient  in 
the  fonnation  of  such  a  character.  Without  it,  a  man 
may  make  many  useful  practical  observations  on  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  from  these  he  mny 
deduce  important  conclusions  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  as  to  the  conduct  becoming  a  man  in  the 
various  situations  in  which  he  may  be  placed  ;  but 
this  is  all  that  he  can  do,  —  he  throws  no  new  light 
upon  the  science  of  mind, — he  is  acquainted  with  the 
mental  phenomena  as  an  artist  merely,  and  not  as  a 
philosopher.  In  the  quickness  and  subtlety  of  intel- 
lect, of  which  the  power  of  analysing  is  compouudedf 
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a»J  which,  whatever  may  be  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  by  men  of  merely  practical  understand- 
ings, arc  fio  indispensably  necessary  to  the  philosopher 
of  mind,  tliore  cannot  be  named,  after  Dr.  Brown,  any 
one  who  can  be  considered  aut  sinnlis  aut  secundus. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  turn  to  a  single  page  in  his 
writings  that  does  not  contain  some  feat  of  ingonnlty. 
But  it  was  in  nietapliysies  that  he  turned  this  power 
to  most  account,  and  where  the  results  are  moat  as- 
tonishing. States  of  mind  that  had  been  looked  upon 
for  ages  as  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  simplicity, 
and  as  belongin*;  to  those  facts  in  our  constitution 
which  the  most  sceptical  conld  not  doubt,  and  the 
most  subtle  could  not  explain,  he  brought  to  the 
crucible,  and  evolved  from  tliem  simpler  elements. 
For  the  most  complicated  and  puzzling  questions  that 
our  mysterious  antl  almost  inscrutable  nature  jn-csents  ■ 
to  our  inquiry,  he  found  a  quick  and  easy  solution. 
No  intricacy  was  too  involved  for  hiiu  to  unravel,  no 
labyrintli  too  mazy  for  him  to  explore.  The  knot 
that  thousands  had  left  in  despair,  as  too  complicated 
for  mortal  liand  to  undo,  and  which  others,  more  pre- 
sumptuous, had  cut  in  twain,  in  the  rage  of  baffled 
ingenuity,  he  unloosed  with  nnrivallod  dexterity.  The 
enigmas  which  a  false  philosophy  had  so  long  pro- 
pounded, and  which,  because  tliey  were  not  solved, 
had  made  victims  of  many  of  the  finest  and  highest 
gifted  of  onr  race,  ho  at  last  succeeded  in  unriddling. 
A  capacity  for  analysing  like  his  was  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  expected  at  an  earlier  age  of  the  world.  As 
this  is  the  last  quality  that  displays  itself  in  the  indi- 
vidual, so  it  is  the  last  feature  that  is  exliibited  in  the 
literature  of  a  country.  No  ancient  nation  probably 
cultivated  letters  sufficiently  long  to  bring  them  to 
this  point  in  their  intellectual  progress.     Certain  it  ia 
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that  we  should  look  io  vain  among  the  ancienta  for 
any  extraordinary  display  of  dexterous  analysis.  Had 
any  one  even  arisen  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  his  language  would  have  prevented  the  full  dis- 
play of  his  powers  ;  for  exquisitely  fitted  as  the 
ancient  languages  are  t«  convey  complex  conceptions, 
they  want  flexibility  for  the  nicer  turns  of  thought, 
A  history  of  the  progress  of  the  analytical  capacities 
of  laaguage,  and  a  comparison  of  different  languages 
ia  this  respect,  is  a  desideratum  in  literature.  It 
wonld  throw  much  more  light  upon  the  intellectual 
character  of  nations,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  itself,  than  secm3  generally  to  be  sup- 
posed. 

Since  the  subject  of  langu^e  has  been  introduced, 
I  may  here  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  use 
that  Dr.  Bro^vn  made  of  it  in  his  philosophical  inves- 
tigations- The  only  real  use  of  abstract  language,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
truths  of  which  the  world  is  already  in  possession, 
and  to  give  permanence  to  the  truths  which  we  our- 
selves may  discover.  This  fact,  however,  obvious 
tbongh  it  may  appear,  hag  been  disputed  by  almost  all 
metaphysical  philosophers.  Language  has  been  repre- 
sented by  them  aa  the  instrument  of  thought ;  and 
indeed,  to  read  the  trifling  and  merely  verbal  disputes 
of  many  metaphysicians,  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
often  their  only  instrument.  Dr.  Brown,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  acquired  correct  views  of  the  true 
purposes  for  which  language  is  to  be  employed,  and, 
by  a  habit  of  analyzing  every  complex  term,  escaped 
completely  from  what  Ba^on  calls  tlic  fdoia  fori. 
The  habit  to  which  I  allude  was  a  very  striking 
characteristic  of  bis  intellect;  and  no  account  of  his 
character  as   a   philosopher  would   be   complete,  in 
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wLiuli  it  was  Dot  very  particularly  noticed.  It  is  in 
possible  to  say  how  much  greater  efficacy  it  gave  to 
Lis  acuteiiess.  It  derived  its  origin  doubtless  from 
hie  great  activity  and  ingenuity;  and  no  one,  unless  he 
liad  these  qualities  in  an  equal  degi'ee  of  perfection, 
could  arrive  at  the  same  dexterity  and  power:  it 
therefore  detracts  nothing  from  the  merits  of  his  dis- 
coveries, to  ascribe  the  most  important  of  tbem  to  this 
habit.  That  I  do  not  over-rate  its  influence,  those 
who  are  at  all  acquointed  with  his  works  will  admit, 
when  they  are  reminded  of  the  words  Power,  Volition, 
Occasional,  Efficient,  and  Physical  Causes.  —  Dr. 
Brown  himself  has  remarked,  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  work  "  On  Cause  and  Effect,"  that 
"The  very  simplification  of  the  language  itself,  in 
which  we  arc  accustomed  to  thiuk  of  the  abstract  re- 
lations of  things,  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions which  metaphysical  analysis  is  occasionally 
able  to  make  to  the  philosophy  of  physical  inquiry. — 
that  highest  and  noblest  logic,  which,  comprehending 
at  once  our  intellectual  nature  and  every  thing  which 
is  known  to  exist,  considers  the  mind  in  all  its  possible 
relations  to  the  species  of  truths  which  it  is  capable 
of  discovering.  To  remove  a  number  of  cumbrous 
words  is,  in  many  cases,  all  that  is  necessary  to  render 
distinctly  visible,  as  it  were,  to  our  very  glance,  truths 
which  they,  and  they  only,  have  been  for  ages  hiding 
from  our  view." 

In  these  respects,  the  benefits  Dr.  Brown  has  con- 
ferred upon  philosophy  are  inestimable.  He  has  in  a 
thousand  instances  simplified  the  language  in  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  abstract  relations 
of  things,  and  he  has  removed  and  explained  many  of 
those  words  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  have 
had  the  effect  of  blinding  and  misleading  metaphysi- 
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ciacs.  TLia,  indeed,  is  his  favourite  organ  in  the  dis- 
coverj  and  elucidation  of  truth.  He  does  not  in  lia 
reasonings  trust  much  to  analojiy,  nor  to  the  bringing 
of  an  indiridual  example  under  a  general  rule;  nor 
does  he  attempt  to  gain  our  prejudices  on  hia  side,  by 
addressiog  himself  to  our  pride  of  understanding  on 
tlic  one  hand,  or  to  our  common  sense  on  the  other — 
the  usual  methods  of  our  metaphysicians.  His  object 
is,  by  clearly  defining  his  terms,  to  withdraw  the 
attention  of  the  readier  from  words  to  things.  This  is 
not  always  perhaps  the  most  agreeable,  but  it  is  by 

|(ar  the  shortest  and  tlie  surest  road  to  trutli;  for  if 
we  could  all  look  upon  nature  herself  with  our  own 
eyes,  unbiassed  by  the  views  that  others  baTo  taken 
of  her,  our  conclusions  would  seldom  be  erroneous. 
In  metaphysics,  and  indeed  in  all  tlie  sciences  where 
I    the  human  mind  is  directly  concerned,  the  chief  art 
tliat  we  have  to  learn  is  to  analyze,  quickly  and 
directly,  the  language  we  employ.      For  expluining 
and  teaching  this  art,  and  for  evincing  its  importance, 
I     i  know  of  no  works  equal  to  those  of  Dr.  Brown ; 
I     and  they  might  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish 
'     to  acquire  this  art  of  thinking,  in  the  same  spirit 
that  dictated  the  famous  saying  of  Locke:   "If  you 
wish  your  son  to  learn  logic,  make  him  read  Chilling- 
worth." 

To  his  power  of  analysis,  then,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  giving  the  first  place,  in  the  view  of  Dr. 
Brown's  intellectual  character.  But  a  mere  capacity 
of  analyzing,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  though 
indispensably  necessary  to  all  those  who  would  extend 
the  boundaries  of  science  of  any  description,  and 
above  all  of  metaphysical  science,  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  philosopher.  To  form  a 
perfect  philosopher,  another  quality  is  necessary :  a 
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quality  whicli,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  observed,  "sees 

through  a  long  train  of  thought  a  distant  conclusion,  ■ 
and  separating  at  every  stage  the  essential  from  the 
accessory  circumstanceiS,  and  gathering  and  combining 
analogies  as  it  proceeds,  arrives  at  length  at  a  s}-stem 
of  harmonious  truth.  Tliia  comprehensive  energy  is 
a  quality  to  which  acutencsa  is  necessary,  but  which 
is  not  itself  necessarily  implied  in  acnteness;  or, 
rather,  it  is  a  combination  of  qualities  for  whicb  we 
have  not  yet  an  exact  name,  but  which  forms  a 
peculiar  character  of  genius,  and  is,  in  truth,  the  very 
guiding  .spirit  of  all  philosophic  investigation." 

The  idea  is  very  prevalent,  that  this  comprehensive 
energy,  though  involving  acutenesa,  ia  incompatible 
with  that  quality  when  it  exists  in  a  more  than 
nsual  dcgi-ee.  And  it  certainly  has  generally  hap- 
pened, that  those  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  ingenuity,  have  wasted  their  powers  in  unpro- 
fitable displays  of  subtlety,  satisfied  with  detecting 
error,  or  discovering  particular  truths,  without  arrang- 
ing  the  result  of  their  analytical  efforts  into  a  regular  f 
System  ;  and  that  men  of  more  comprehensive  minds 
have  employed  themselves  in  recording  the  more 
obvious  analogies  of  things,  without  attending  to  their 
minor  dilferences,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
arrangements,  however  pi-actically  useful,  have  been 
philosophically  erroneous  and  liable  to  be  exposed  by 
fiubtler  intellect.s.  It  might  easily  be  shown,  from 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  this  has  arisen  merely 
from  accidental  causes,  and  that  there  is  no  real 
incompatibility  between  tho  two  qualities.  But  an 
abstract  discussion  of  the  question  is  unnecessary: 
the  case  of  Dr.  Brovni  sets  it  at  rest.  His  compre- 
hensiveness, though  not  equally  remarkable,  was 
almost  eqnally  remarkable  with  his  acnteness :  and 
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I  recollect  no  philosopher  to  whom,  with  so  much 
justice,  can  be  applied  the  admirable  passage  in 
Bacon,  where,  in  his  address  Ad  Rcffcm  Suum,  he 
paraphrases  the  sacred  comparison  of  the  heart  of  the 
king  to  the  sand  of  the  sea — "  Cujus  quanquam  umssa 
pn^randis,  partes  tamen  minutissimso ;  sic  mentis 
indidit  Deiis  majestati  tuw  crasiiu  plane  mirabilera, 
quae  cum  maxima  quae(iuccompleclatur,  minima  tameu 
prehendat,  nee  patiatur  etfiuere :  cum  pcrdifficile 
rideatur,  vol  potius  Impossihile  in  natura,  ut  idem  in- 
strumentum  et  grandia  02)ora  et  pusilla  apte  disjtouut."^ 
It  is  by  the  union  of  those  two  qualities  that  Dr.  IJi-own 
may  most  easilv  be  distinguished  from  other  philoso- 
phers. Forcxample,hemaytbuseasilybe  distinguished 
from  Smith  and  Hume.  Smith  had  more,  perhaps,  of 
the  comprehensive  quality,  and  Hume  was  nearly  as 
acute :  but  Smith  was  inferior  in  metaphysical 
acumen;  and  Hume,  with  all  bis  ingenuity,  could 
not  rear  a  consistent  system.  The  names  of  Ilume 
and  of  Smith  may  be  considered  as  representative  of 
two  numerous  classes  of  philosophers.  There  ia 
another  class,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed 
Dr.  Reid,  who  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  the 
induction  of  facts,  in  the  clioice  of  which  they  are 
determined  by  their  practical  importance  alone,  and 
who  scarcely  pay  any  attention  to  the  relations  that 
bind  them  together.  From  this  class  Dr.  Brown  may 
be  more  easily  distinguished  than  from  any  other. 
Facts  to  him  had  little  other  interest,  but  as  they  were 
to  be  analyzed  and  arranged ;  and  his  arrangements 
were  made  not  according  to  the  accidental  uses,  but 
according  to  the  essential  properties  of  objects.  He 
valued  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  audnoaccidental  interest, 
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or  teraporarj"  fiubsemencj  to  particular  purposes,  had 
any  influence  with  him.  He  was,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  science.  To  this  last 
circumstance,  more,  pcrliaps,  than  to  auy  other,  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  the  fame  he  has  enjoyed  is 
80  little  when  coniparcd  with  the  character  that  has 
been  given  him.  Tlic  great  bulk  of  readers  value 
truth,  at  least  such  truth  as  does  not  interest  their 
passions,  merely  iu  reference  to  its  application  to  use ; 
and  abstract  truth  can  never  be  very  useful  to  any 
one  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  till  the  progress  of 
observation  and  of  science  brings  remote  relations 
frequently  before  the  view  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  members  of  society.  The  more  subtle  and 
profound,  therefore,  that  a  philosopher  is,  if  he  does 
not  join  to  his  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness  of 
intellect  a  practical  understanding,  the  more  con- 
tracted, for  a  time,  must  be  his  fame.  I  am  aware, 
accordingly,  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  rank  that  Dr. 
Brown  holds  among  philosophers  must  appear  to 
many  to  be  higher  than  his  merits  entitle  him  to. 
But  I  am  confident,  that  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  who  will  carefully  compare  the 
views  of  Dr.  Brown  with  tlio  views  of  the  philosophers 
that  preceded  him,  will  ultimately  conlirm  the 
decision. 

Such,  then,  were  Dr.  Brown's  powers  for  philoso- 
phizing. Next  to  the  powers  of  a  philosopher  for 
discovering  truth,  is  his  capacity  for  illustrating  ifc.fl 
I  shall  now,  therefore,  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
Dr.  Brown's  style,  understanding  by  that  word  all 
those  qnalities  that  arc  concerned  in  the  dtatemcut  of 
a  doctrine,  or  of  a  system. 

The  circumstance  tliat  is  most  remarkable  iu  Dr. 
Brown's  style  is  the  synthetical  manner  in  which  ho 
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states  his  doctrine.     Thongh  the  roost  analytical  of 
all  philosophers  in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  he  is  the 
most  synthetical  in  delivering  the  result  of  them. 
Some  writers  lead  the  reader  to  a  general  conclosion 
by  the  same  path  that  they  thcaisetves  pursacd  in  the 
discovery.    They  start  the  donbta  that  at  first  occurred 
to  therasclres ;  they  suggest  the  solutions  that  satisfied 
their  own  rainds;  and  thus  they  proceed,  appearing 
to  follow  rather  than  lead  their  readers.      But  0r. 
Brown  pursued  a  method  exactly  contrary.     After 
bringing  a  subject,  by  a  cautious  induction  of  iDQumc- 
rablc  particulars,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  generality, 
he  then  opens  it  np  to  the  reader  in  the  most  syste- 
laatic  manner,  presenting  the  separate  truths,  neither 
in  the  relation  in  which  they  suggested  themselves  to 
his  own  mind,  nor  in  the  way  in  which  they  may 
ionnnate  themselves  most  easily  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  but  in  the  relation  which  they  hold  to  each 
other  in  nature.     To  those  who  love  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  mctliod,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  followed  in  all  scientiilc 
works.      It  may,  perliaps,  liave   a  more  uninviting 
appearance,  but  it  is  not  in   reality  more  difficult. 
There  is  no  royal  road,  as  has  been  observed  a  thou- 
sand times,  to  science  of  any  kind  :  if  we  wish  to  have 
a  syateraatic  view  of  a  subject,  we  must  submit  to 
much  absti-act  tliinking ;  and  it  is  better  to  begin  with 
this  at  once,  than  to  follow  any  other  method  which 
will  only  in  the  end  lead  ns  to  the  point  where  we 
ought  to  have  begtm,  or  perhaps  satisfy  us  with  false 
or    superficial   views.      An    architect,    to    have    an 
accurate  idea  of  a  fabric,  would  prefer  a  single  view 
of  it,  with  a  plan,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  all  its  different 
apartments,  their  uses,  and  mutual  connexion?,  to  the 
most  exquisite  collection  of  sketches  from  different 
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distances  iu  llio  most  picturesr|ue  or  beaiiiiful  points  of 
view,  with  an  unconnected  description  of  one  or  two 
of  its  ampler  chambers  and  more  spacious  galleries. 

This  systematic  method  is  especially  necessary  iu 
metaphysics,  where,  from  the  evanescent  nature  of 
the  objects  of  our  attention,  we  are  apt  to  be  satisfied 
with  vague  and  undefined  ideas.  But  though  it  may 
be  the  most  philosopiiical,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
likely  to  be  popular ;  and  accordingly  very  diflercot 
plans  have  been  followed  by  our  most  celebrated 
metaphysicians.  Mr.  Stewart,  for  example,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  abstract  disquisition,  introduces  innume- 
rable illustrations.  When  Hume  states  a  new  doctrine, 
lie  opens  his  subject  much  iu  the  same  way  that  he 
T^'ould  in  conversation  with  a  friend  :  he  adduces 
instances  to  stimulate  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  the 
reader ;  and  ho  uses  not  merely  the  familiar  phrases 
of  conversation,  but  abounds  also  in  tliose  rapid 
transitions,  those  frequent  repetitions,  those  varied 
representations,  that  would  do  better  in  society  than 
philosophical  discussion.  Smith  is  much  moi*e  syste- 
matical ;  but  lie  too  often  introduces  his  illustrations 
in  such  abundance  that  we  forget,  in  the  interest  of 
the  subordinate  details,  the  general  doctrine  he  ia 
insisting  upon.  The  peculiarities  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, form,  to  the  great  bulk  of  readers,  the  chief 
charm  of  these  writers.  Few  minds  are  fitted  for 
relishing  metaphysics,  and  most  of  those  who  read 
our  popular  meta|)hysTcal  writers,  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  delight,  not  from  the  abstract  doctrines 
they  contain,  but  from  the  practical  remark.?,  the 
precepts  of  conduct,  and  the  delineations  of  character, 
wliich  occur  in  such  abundance  as  to  afford  sntficient 
exercise  to  the  mind,  without  any  very  close  reference 
to  the  doctrines  in  question.     Dr.  Brown's  writings 
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akonnd  ia  these  beaaties ;  but  tbey  arc  introduced  in 
6uch  a  manner,  that  no  one  who  reads  merely  to  paw 
an  idle  hour,  will  have  any  great  pleasure  in  them ; 
for  they  are  never  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  but 
merely  as  the  best  illostrations  of  the  doctrine  he  ia 
maiDtaining.  Accordingly,  though  in  some  cases  his 
itInBtrations  arc  as  numerous  as  those  of  Mr.  Stewart. 
and  thougli  tliey  arc  scarcely  loss  classical  and  elegant, 
still  the  circumstance  most  prominent  in  them  is  theic 
relation  to  the  great  whole  The  mind  of  the  indolent 
reader  ia  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  subordinate 
details  wthout  any  reference  to  the  truths  that  go 
before,  and  the  truths  that  are  to  follow.  Though 
there  is  never  wanting  what  will  delight  the  refined 
taste  and  the  generous  heart,  still  the  predominating 
pleasure  must  be  that  which  results  from  the  percep- 
tion of  relation  ;  and  where  anyone  is  not  capable  of, 
or  does  not  relish  this  pleasure,  the  works  of  Dr. 
Brown  can  be  but  imperfectly  estimated  by  him. 

This  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Brown's  style  adds  much 
to  the  precision  and  satisfactorincsa  of  his  reasonings. 
In  ^f^.  Stewart's  writings,  example  follows  example 
in  beautiful  and  slow  succession.  This,  however,  docs 
not  always  add  to  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  or  to 
the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasonings ;  for  the  discursive 
powers  are  lulled  asleep  amidst  the  pleasing  excitation 
of  the  other  faculties.  But  the  more  examples  Dr. 
Brown  gives,  the  clearer  do  his  doctrines  become,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  relation  of  the  different  parts 
being  that  which  our  attention  is  always  chiefly 
directed  to;  jnstasthestrength  of  abridge  is  increased 
by  every  addition  of  weight.  The  same  objection 
that  haB  been  made  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
cannot  be  ui'gcd  against  those  of  Mr.  Hume,  as  his 
illustrations  are  seldom  such  as  to  mislead  by  inte* 
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restiug  the  feelings.  His  defect  lies  in  his  inability, 
or  in  his  unwillingness,  to  state  bis  views  systemati- 
cally. He  trusts  little  to  tbe  acuteness,  and  nothing 
to  the  comprehengivenesa,  of  the  reader  ;  he  therefore 
illustrates  every  position,  and  repeats  it  in  a  thousand 
varied  forms.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  perusing  J 
any  of  his  speculations,  we  think  we  have  a  clear  ■ 
conception  of  his  doctrines,  but  when  we  corac  to  the 
termination,  we  find  it  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  I 
summary  view  of  what  we  have  been  reading.  But 
Dr.  Brown  himself  never  loses,  or  allows  us  to  Ipse, 
the  general  ia  the  particular.  In  this  way,  though  it 
requires  a  greater  etfort  to  comprehend  any  single 
passage,  yet,  when  once  understood,  it  is  infinitely 
clearer,  and  more  easily  remembered.  Hume  carries 
us  tlirough  a  tract  of  country,  showing  us,  at  every 
step,  distinctly  the  way  before  us,  and  amusing  us 
with  new  views  and  charming  prospects.^  But  when 
we  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  find  that  our 
progress  has  been  little  or  nothing:  we  were  never 
at  any  great  distance  iirom  tbe  point  at  which  wo  ■ 
started  :  we  have  been  traversing  merely  a  confined  ' 
spot,  and  even  of  it  we  have  had  only  many  beautiful 
glimpses,  but  no  commanding  view.  Stewart,  again, 
presents  us  with  a  wider  and  nobler  prospect,  more 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  riclier  in  local  associations. 
There  is  every  thing  to  delight  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
imagination,  and  the  heart.  But  the  masses  of  shade, 
magnificent  though  their  eft'ect  often  be,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  greater  than  its 
transparency,  leave  the  features  often  obscure,  and  the 
ootline  ill  defined.  Dr.  Brown  conjures  np  a  scene 
where  there  are  aa  many  beautiful  sights  and  sounds, 

'   It  can  scarecly  be  neceesary  to  romiinl  tlio  reader  t)iat  I  epeuk 
only  of  tbe  chaririB  of  Lis  style. 
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bot  they  are  all  in  one  niiglity  prospect ;  and  lovely  as 
the  separate  parts  are,  our  attention  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  relative  position  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
course  of  the  rivers.  He  leads  ub,  too,  througli  classic 
ground,  and  over  spots  that  have  been  digiiilied  by 
acts  of  heroism  and  virtue.  Still,  however,  we  are 
continually  reminded,  that  it  is  the  ffrcat  outlines  of 
the  land^ape  which  we  have  to  do  with,  and  not  with 
its  individual  charms;  and  while  our  admiration  is 
excited  for  those  who,  on  the  noble  fields  of  freedom, 
bled  for  their  friends  and  their  beloved  country,  we 
are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  our  present  object 
with  these  m>blc  scenes  is  only  or  parts  of  the  great 
and  magnificent  landscape  whose  features  we  are  to 
trace. 

Next  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  bringing 
forward  his  doctrines,  is  the  precision  of  his  style. 
He  not  only  brings  out  the  idea,  but  the  very  shade 
of  the  idea.  He  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  but  goes  on  limiting  and  explaining  his 
terms  and  his  positions,  till  Itis  doctrines  stand  forth 
with  every  outline  clearly  defined,  and  every  feature 
finished  with  laborious  exactness.  For  this  purpose 
his  style  is  eminently  abstract.  It  is  not,  however, 
abstract,  from  being  the  translation  of  his  ideas  into 
the  language  of  a  system,  which  is  too  often  the  cha/- 
racteristic  of  metaphysical  writers ;  neither  is  it  like 
the  abstractness  of  those  who,  when  tliey  have  to  do 
with  a  subtle  idea,  use  a  general  or  philosophic  term, 
which  does  little  more  than  direct  tbe  mind  of  the 
reader  into  tbe  proper  channel,  and  is  loose  and  defi- 
cient in  precision  from  its  very  abstractness:  his  style 
is  abstract,  from  his  stripping  his  language  of  all  those 
words  that  conjure  up  ideas  or  feelings  merely  con- 
ventional, and  by  his  nsing  a  language  of  the  same 
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kind  that  we  use  in  Algebra,  which  is  perfectly  gene- 
ral in  ita  own  nature,  but,  from  the  signs  by  which  it 
is  connected,  is  at  the  sanie  time  perfectly  precise. 

There  is  another  peciiliaritj  in  the  style  of  Dr. 
Brown,  arising  from  the  great  activity  and  quickness 
of  his  mind.  This  takes  away  what  is  called  repose 
from  his  composition.  Every  sentence — every  clause 
—  every  term,  is  instinct  with  life.  "  The  pauses  of 
his  eloquence,"  to  apply  to  hira  a  criticism  that  has 
been  made  on  the  style  of  another  eminent  writer, "  is 
filled  up  by  ingenuity.  Nothing  plain  ia  left  in  the 
composition."  Amidst  t!ie  great  activity  of  all  his 
faculties,  however,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  his 
power  of  analysis  has  still  the  ascendency,  and  gives 
a  colour  to  all  his  other  powers.  Many  writers  show 
equal  activity  of  intellect ;  but  as  it  takes  a  different 
direction,  the  effect  is  altogether  different.  Some 
accumulate  illustration  upon  illustration — they  clothe 
the  same  idea  in  different  language  —  they  repeat  it 
with  increased  emphasis  —  they  show  it  iu  different 
lights  —  they  shed  upon  it  the  reflected  lustre  of  ana- 
logous truths — -they  adorn  it  with  wit,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways  amuse  and  relax  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  But  Dr.  Brown  is  wholly  employed  in  de- 
fining and  limiting  his  positions.  Having  once 
found  out  the  best  point  in  which  any  doctrine  can  be 
shown,  he  confines  the  view  to  that  alone,  and  Ids 
activity  ia  exerted  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  may 
prevent  ua  from  seeing  it  in  that  light.  As  we  ob- 
served before,  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader:  he  is  constantly  employed  in  tilling  up 
every  part,  and  trusts  nothing  to  a  geueiul  outline. 
His  taste,  his  genius,  and  his  wit,  are  in  constant 
exercise ;  but  they  are  all  under  the  direction  of  his 
reasoning  faculty — they  are  employed  solely  to  convey 
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more  yiviil  and  more  precise  ideas  of  the  great  doctrine. 
In  this  way,  it  is  obvious  tbat  bis  writings  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  constant  exertion  of  mind, 
Bimilar  in  its  nature  to  that  made  by  the  author  him- 
self To  most  readers  ibis  is  too  groat  an  exaction  ; 
they  delight  to  repose  in  generalities:  the  minor 
shades  of  difference  appear  nnimportant  to  them. 
When  their  attention  is  called  to  them,  tliey  lose  sight 
of  the  principal  distinctions.  It  bus  thus  always  been 
the  fate  of  subtle  writers,  tbat  they  appear  to  the 
great  bulk  of  readers  incorrect.  People  do  not  believe, 
because  they  cannot  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of 
comprehending;  and  it  may  bo  asserted  without  a 
paradox,  that  Dr.  Brown  would  hare  produced  a 
greater  effect  ha<!  he  shown  less  talent,  and  that  Jiis 
reasoning  appears  to  many  inconclusive,  because  he 
has  left  it  altogether  unanswerable. 

As  a  foil  to  BO  many  and  so  great  excellencies,  it 
may  be  allowed  that  Dr.  Brown  occasionally  shows  a 
preference  of  what  is  subtle  to  wliat  is  useful,  and  is 
sometimes  more  ingenious  than  solid.  His  style  is 
too  abstract,  and  liis  illustrations  are  not  always  intro- 
daced.  in  the  manner  that  jniglit  give  them  most  effect. 
Many  quaintncsses  botli  of  thought  and  expression 
are  to  be  found  in  bis  writings.  Ilis  sentences  are 
often  long,  sometimes  involved  ;  and  there  is  an  occa- 
sional obscurity,  arising  from  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  misapprehension.  He  bad  a  perfect 
mastery  over  language;  but  sometimes  he  lessens  the 
effect  by  showing  that  he  has  this  mastery.  He  too 
often,  perhaps,  uses  a  word  in  an  unexpected  sense, 
and  then,  by  an  analysis,  shows  tbat  the  apjdieation 
iajost:  a  species  of  exquisite  but  quaint  refinement 
that  he  learned  from  the  younger  Pliny.  His  diction, 
however,  is  idiomatic  and  pure,  to  a  degree  that  is 
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seldom  attained  by  BcottiBh  ■writers.  It  may  be  re- 
murted,  in  general,  that  simplicity  is  the  quality  ia 
wLich  he  is  most  deficient,  as  subtlety  is  that  in  which 
be  most  excels. 

To  these  remarks  upon  Dr.  Brown's  character,  most 
of  which  were  ^NTitten  soon  after  his  death,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add.  All  that  was  then  said,  as  to 
his  hcing  the  first  of  modem  metaphysicians,  Las  been 
confirmed  by  public  opinion  in  a  manner  that  I  coidd 
not  have  anticipated ;  the  reception  of  hia  Lectures  M 
has  been  favourable  to  a  degree  of  which,  in  meta- 
physical works,  there  ia  no  parallel ;  ^  and  bis  virtaes 
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'  To  the  approbation  whicli  has  Lecu  ao  generaHy  espresseJ  by 
tlte  public,  there  hm  Ueeu  one  exceptiou,  and  only  one,  deg^rving 
tliB  name,  atid  tbat  too  from  a  (juarter  wlienco  k-aat  of  all  it  could 
linvc  been  expcctcil. 

Jt  was  my  original  intention  not  to  make  t1i$  rctnotcst  alltuion 
to  tbia  subject.  But  it  has  boon  repeatedly  urged  upon  me,  tbat. 
Dot  to  notice  tbo  attack,  wouJil  have  the  appearanoe  of  snbmittiojif 
to  it  HH  jiwt,  luid  that  a  regard  botb  to  my  owu  cliaracter,  aiiJ  Btill 
more  to  tbat  of  the  illustrious  subjeet  of  thi^  biograpby,  retiuired 
tbat  it  should  be  mot  openly  aoil  fully. 

Uad  my  own  fcelingn  aa  an  individuid  only  been  concerned,  I 
should  not  havo  been  induced  to  depart  from  my  original  porposo 
of  silence ;  for,  sincere  tLougb  my  res«pect  is  for  many  of  tbe 
qualities  of  tbc  eminent  individual  referred  to,  I  can  well  boar  bis 
ceoBure,  wbcu  1  consider  bow  it  was  incurred,  and  \Tith  wbom  it  is 
sbnrod. 

To  the  wisboa  of  tbe  ailmirere  of  Dr.  Brown,  boworor,  I  am 
aiixiuun  to  pay  every  attention;  but  I  trust  that,  upon  consideration, 
they  may  agipo  with  mo,  that  it  would  bo  inuxpciliont  to  enter  into 
any  diBcusf^ion  upon  tbe  sabjeot.  Ha^I  an  attempt  been  made  to 
refute  any  of  Dr.  Brown's  more  important  doctrines,  tbe  case  would 
have  be<*n  otborwise.  But  tbe  mere  expression  of  unfavourable 
opinion,  from  however  reji])cctod  a  ([Uflrtcr,  may  be  b'ft  witbout 
argumont  to  tbe  decision  of  tbe  public,  especially  when  tliat  opinion 
is  neutralized  by  the  dilFcreul  etatements  wbieb  bad  provioufily 
como  from  tbo  Mirao  pen.  nesidea,  upon  an  occasion  like  tbe 
presont,  I  feel  mysalf  bound  to  follovr  wbat  I  oonoeire  woald  bare 
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s.i  a  mail  are  aluioat  uuiversuliy  allowed  to  be  in 
beautiful  accordance  with  his  talents  aa  a  philosoplier. 
Dr.  Browu's  character  as  a  pliilosopher  will  chieil/ 
rest  upon  his  Lectures.  The  best  proof  of  the  esti- 
matiun  in  which  they  arc  held  by  the  public,  is  the 
circnmstance  of  the  present  edition  being  already 
called  for.  In  my  more  detailed  account  of  the  "  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Hrown,"  1  have  given  a  brief 
outline  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  valuable  of 
the  contributions  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which 
his  Lectures  contain,  and  ventured  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  differ  from  him  in  some  subordinate 
particulars.  I  may  perhaps  take  some  opportunity 
of  extending  my  remarks;  aud  though  I  may  have 
uccasion  to  add  some  limitations  to  my  expression  of 
agreement  in  hia  doctrines,  I  shall  have  no  limitation 
to  make  of  my  admiration  for  his  wonderful  genius. 
The  limits  within  wliich  1  am  obliged  in  this  Preface 
to  confine  myself,  prevents  me  from  entering  at  all 
upon  the  subject. 

bcea  Dr.  Brown's  own  wiabc».  And  I  am  certain  that  if  he  coulti 
hivt  believed  it  possible  ttiat  such  aa  attack  could  have  cumo  fruin 
an  individual,  IiiH  regard  (ctT  hia  own  reputation  oh  a  philo- 
ler  would  biivu  buuii  forgotten  in  his  concora  for  the  U)«nil  fanio 
nf  Iiis  friend,  and  h\a  nto»t  auximiH  desire  would  have  been,  that  a 
reil  sbuuld  bo  drawn  over  the  subjoct  for  over. 

Tbo  lo-Ht  reiiBon  is  paramount  with  mn,  urid  I  rcjoit^o  that  itidlow* 
flie  to  dinnis?  a  topic  so  truly  i«iinfiil.  In  ordinary  cftsea,  the 
jealoDsies  of  authors  maj  afford  legitimate  matter  for  amusement 
lad  ridicule ;  but  vhoro,  in  circnmstances  so  aacrcd,  there  bas  been 
ncfa  a  melancholy  departure  from  that  dignified  beiii^iiLy  of 
lemper,  aud  that  gcuorous  approval  of  ktudred  gcnlutt  wliich  bad 
been  exhibited  on  all  former  uccajsiona,  coiiauemting  a  great  name  to 
nor  veneratioD,  and  aboddiug  a  mild  In^tro  upon  the  severest  pur- 
mite  of  science,  there  i.i  room  fur  nutbtng  but  murtilicatton  and 

regret. 

Who  would  not  hngh  if  sacb  a  rasti  th^re  li«, 
Who  would  ool  vreep  If  Atlicua  w«re  be ! 
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I  shall  merely  state,  in  regard  to  tho  present  work, 
that  there  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  about 
seventy  of  the  lectures  were  written  during  the  first 
year  of  Dr.  Brown's  professorship,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  lectures  in  the  following  season. 

In  going  over  his  lectures  the  following  year,  hia 
own  surprise  was  great  to  find  that  he  could  make 
but  little  improvement  upon  them.  He  could  account 
for  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  his  mind  having  been 
iu  a  state  of  very  powerful  excitement.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  read  the  same  lectures  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  they  were  printed  from  his  manuscript  exactly 
as  he  wrote  them,  without  addition  or  retrenchment.* 
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'  In  his  preliminary  lectnrc,  after  hia  appointment,  ho  introdaeed, 
as  is  usual  in  sacb  cas^,  some  remarks  respecttag  tho  circumstanees 
of  his  appearance,  and  tho  character  of  bia  predecessors,  whicb,  not 
being  applicable  but  la  th^  Srst  lecture  after  an  appoiattneat,  were, 
in  the  eucceedmg  yeare,  laid  aflidu.  These  reraarke,  though  they 
could  uat  with  propriety  be  Introduced  into  the  lectures,  are  well 
worthy  of  being  preserved  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  pre- 
sent th^m  to  the  reader. 

"Two  of  tho  most  illustrioos  of  my  prcdeceaaors  are  yet  alive.  One 
of  tbem,  long  retired  from  academic  labours,  ia  the  enjoyment  of  a 
repose  di^iSod  by  old  age,  and  virtue,  and  titeraty  glory.  Is  known 
to  yon  jiorhaps  onSy  as  an  author.  Yet  the  hidtoriaa  of  iCome,  and 
the  autlior  of  the  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  has  not  trusted  his  glory 
to  those  woi-k^  alone.  In  cunsigning  bts  fame  to  posterity,  be  Laa 
availed  himself  of  his  labours  ia  this  place;  and,  in  bis  Syetem  of 
Moral  and  I'ollticaJ  Philosopliy,  baa  given  to  the  •world  a  spleHtUd 
luemorial  of  his  academic  cmiucnce.  Of  the  impre«siou,  however, 
which  his  lectures  produced  on  tbe  miuds  of  those  who  beard  them, 
and  of  the  consecguenl  interest  vrhich  tliey  attracted  to  his  gubject* 
I  can  speak  only  from  the  report  of  hia  friends  and  pupils. 

"  It  is  nut  no  with  bid  illustrioas  sucocssur,  now  unfortunately  re- 
tired from  tlio  active  exertions  of  that  chair  which  he  ho  long  and 
80  gloriously  filled.  Of  all  which  ha  was  in  thU  place,  I  can  speak 
from  more  than  report, —  from  thoee  fcieliiigs  which  I  have  shared 
io  common  with  his  whole  auditory,  and  which  many  of  you,  pro- 
bably, have  bad  the  liappiness  to  partake.     It  ia  iinpoviibld  for  me 
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Every  second  pa^e  wua  oiigiuallj-  left  blank,  ami  maiiy 
of  these  alternate  pages  were  afterwards  filled  witli 

— it  "n  an  uooasion  like  the  pMSODt.  I  may  1»g  allowe<l  to  refer  tn 
my  own  ieuliuga — it  ta  iinposaillo  fyr  me  to  Toryct  tbc  tinio  when  I 
SU  vfaere  you  now  ait,  anil  when  all  ide  wyndcra  and  all  tlie 
delitflits  of  iiiUilliTtiuil  [tliiloBopliy  wore  fii>l  rcvcAlc<i  to  rae,  liy 
Ibat  luminooa  reason,  which  could  have  givon  perHijicuIty  even  to 
tbo  obscurest  scicnco,  and  that  elocjuence,  wliicb  muel  liava  ranilered 
aaj  aotoncd  deligbtful. 

"There  U  in  every  bo»om  soino  ]o*-c  of  trutli,  as  tlwre  is  a  Iov« 
of  liglit  in  eTery  eye  UiaL  U  capable  of  vii^ion.  Hnt  tlie  iicnnaneiit 
effect  of  indl iTercnce,  nr  lEeaJoiL't  interest,  whicL  tnitli  |mj<li)Cfts  in 
tbe  mind,  depcnda  as  niuoli  on  the  mudo  in  wincli  kiiwwiodgc  h 
oommiiu icat«d,  a^  on  tbo  knowleilgo  iti^nlf.  In  tLis  respect,  H<-tenca 
is  truly  likes  that  cominnii  sunintttuc,  to  which  it  Lai)  bccti  tju  cfleu 
eotnjiarcd.  It  ia  not  in  tbo  nicro  intensity  of  liglit  that  tlic  clianu 
censiiita.  The  cliief  enchuntmont  is  in  tbo  diversity  of  colours  into 
which  it  flown,  mlorning  every  object  which  it  eualles  u»  to  per^ 
ceive.  And  ihou^'h  it  would  have  been  no  saaiW  ble^iiu^  of  nature 
to  ha<ro  i>ouretl  light  on  tlie  eye  i}f  man,  thou^Hi  all  hud  been  one 
nliitenexti,  dinllnguiKliiiig  objuttH  only  m  more  or  lesH  brilliaiil^  liovr 
muub  mure  gracitiU.->  is  her  buunty,  wbeu  slo  t^iircad^.  In  Lnc:xhatit<tihto 
profusion  of  tints,  her  Jniiumemble  blosHnniH  at  nur  feet, — wIimi  abo 
can  bid  ub  look  to  the  valley,  uml  tlio  rock,  utid  the  furent,  ami  tlio 
ocean,  and  the  heavons,  and  enjoy,  in  all  it)}  nmgnilicciit  varietiot, 
tliat  radiance,  from  whi4.'li,  in  its  undivided  splendour,  the  eye  must 
!oon  bavc  tamed  away  with  wcarincas  and  pain. 

"In  this  happy  art,  of  throwing,  on  every  wuhject  wbicU  ho 
treated,  not  light  alone,  bat  thoso  colours  which  ronrter  li^ht  itself 
encbanting,  3Ir.  Stewart  was  emiueutly  succeNtful.  Yet  tbe  grent 
merit  of  hi;3  Icctnrcs  wa?  something  more  tbnu  ibiti.  It  ^vaa  nut  the 
mere  statf>niRnt  of  a  eerioK  of  IrulltK  in  mnM  lurid  onler,  and  tho 
dcooratiou  of  these  with  a  rir.b  and  variwl  prufuuioti  of  imagery  and 
appmpriato  oxprosftion,  hut  an  elurj iiL-iieo  of  a  liigbnr  kind;  that 
eloquence  of  uniuLioii,  the  muBt  luiitnating  hecn.ii.sc  itself  the  utost 
Uiinmtcil,  to  which  genius  inileed  is  necessary,  but  which  goniuit 
alone  is  iucapablo  of  producing.  Thoru  are  many  most  iirofo^itid 
rcwoncrs  who  lay  dowu  tht'irflorieMuf  argument,'?  s<>demoTi?tTntively, 
ud  yet  so  coldly,  that  our  assent,  which  wr  cannot  withhold  from 
then),  may  almost  bo  naid  to  be  roluctniit;  and  there  are  many  most 
ingenious  rbetoricJaiui  who  knuvr  huw  to  adurn  whatever  they  wtite 
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new  matter.  The  manuscript  contains  namerons  in- 
terlineations ;  eoiuetimes  even  four  lines  are  to  be 
found  between  those  which  were  originally  written, 
though  these  were  not  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  written  with  snch 
distinctnetjB,  that  it  ia  believed  that  after  luuch  caro 


or  nay,  with  ornaments  eo  rich  aiiJ  bo  faullk'ss,  iLat  w$  almoflt  feel 
it  a  sort  of  injustice  not  ta  be  deliglUed  witli  them,  and  who  want 
notLiug  to  piijve  tljem  truly  eloquent,  but  the  eympatliy  of  thoM 
whom  they  atl<lres3.  Far  ditFerpnt  was  the  clo(|uenKO  of  Mr. 
Stewart.  Even  in  tmating  of  auhjeets  ab«truct  niirl  «!verG  in  tliein- 
oelves,  it  made  itself  truly  felt,  as  eLuijuerico  of  the  heart.  It  did 
not  iDBfely  oonviuce  of  truth,  but  it  imprpssed  with  tlio  eciiiTiction. 
It  assiinilatei],  while  the  rangic  lasted,  every  mind  to  ita  own 
ardour;  and  thus  producing  that  philotjophic  spirit,  which  is  better 
thnii  phlluscijdiy,  led  the  mind  beyond  the  mere  BCf|uieHeeticp  of  llic 
moiuent,  to  dwell  on  the  subjects  which  it  loved,  tmd  cxaiuine  and 
discover  for  itself. 

"  On  tlie  lose  which  you  have  sutfered,  auil  wbioU  the  UuiverBity 
has  Buffered,  by  ''•'C  retirement  nf  my  illustrimie  colleague,  it  is  un- 
Uei^esAary  tu  enlarge.  But  lliurc  iu  some  ctitnfurt  in  tLtiiking  that 
be  i«  uut  wltuLly  biat  t«  us ;  thut  in  Uia  ratiremcut  ho  will  eoatiuue 
that  great  nlBoo  of  instruvtiun,  which  he  began  and  protiecuted  ho 
indefaligjihly  iu  ihiH  pkcii ;  ainl  that,  in  hiu  writings  we  shall  etilL 
be  p!irtal{crv  of  all  that  eloiiuence  which  rtutiivea  the  raomout. 

"  In  the  perusal  of  the  wurks,  with  which  bin  Ipieiire  cannot  fait 
to  enrich  u.-*,  you  may  truly  coucuivo  yourselves  as  listeuinjj  lo  him  _ 
still ;  nut  indcod  in  a  narrow  auditory,  bnt  with  that  great  audi-  I 
euee  of  luankiuJ,  in  which,  from  tbc  long  Herie«  of  geoeriLtioa^  that 
arc  yet  tu  exi^jt,  patriot!!  atid  pit dosop hers  are  lifitf-ning  with  you, 
ioepirud  and  animated  to  virtue  by  the  ^amc  truths  with  which  he 
icstructs,  and  warms,  and  purifies  his  contcmpcrariea.  ^  NequA 
eoiiii  dtsbet  op<.>rtbua  ejus  ohPsM,  qaod  vivit.  An  tu  inter  eo8  quof 
iiiJDi|iiam  vidinHi9  Suruisset,  oon  solum  libros  ejus,  vcriini  otioot. 
imagines  uon<^uLrure:uu«,  tjjubdem  uuuc  honor  pr^'seutie  et  graii&l 
(|uaisi  Mtietate  languencet?  At  hoc  praviiui  malignunique  est, 
n<>u  admirari  liuminein  admiratione  dij^ntssimum,  quia  videre, 
alloijiii,  audiro,  uoioplccli,  DOO  laudaro  tautuni,  veruDi  utiam  uiuaro 
ccniingit.' ' 
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Mid  attention  tliia  edition  is  printeil  almost  tcrhutim 
(Uiii'ratim.     As  the  lectures  were  nut  prepared  for 
the  press,  they  do  not  appear  without  aowe  of  the 
disadvantages  of  posthumous  publications.     There  i« 
ail  awkwartlnesa  in  some  of  the  fomis  of  expreRsiou 
that  immediately  presents  itself  to  the  eye ;  though 
even  this  hiis  a  certain  value,  as  affording  evidence  of 
perfect  genuineness.      Tiie  neaintuiutory  statements 
also,  being  intonde*!  for  the  convenience  of  the  auditors 
for  wliom  the  lectures  were  prepared,  are  not  always 
to  be  found  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  might 
suggest.     It  may  be  added,  that  the  style  occasionally 
Icare  the  luarkij  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
author  waa  placed;    and  the  want  of  the  benefit  of 
notes  may  sometimes  be   experienced.     Some  other 
imperfections  might  perhaps  be  mentioned;  but  they 
are  all  of  minor  importance,  and  do  not  in  any  degree 
affect  the  essential  excellencies.     Indeed,  considering 
tlie  circumstances  under  which  the  work  appears,  it 
is  matter  of  admiration  that  the  defects  should  be  so 
trivial;    and  that  lectures,  possessing  so   great  and 
varied  merits,  should  have  been  printed  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  prepared  for  the  purj>osea  of  aca- 
demical instruction,  without  requiring  any  altenttiou, 
is  altogether  without  a  parallel.     For  metaphysical 
acuteness,  profound  and  liberal  views,  refined  taste, 
raried  learning,  and  philosophical  eloquence,  all  under 
the  guidance  of  a  spirit  breathing  the  purest  philan- 
thropy and  piety,  they  may  challenge  comparison  with 
any  work  that  was  ever  published ;  and  though  the 
admirers  of  Dr.  Urown  may  regret  that  they  should 
not  have  received  his  last  correotions,  the  circumstance 
is  of  little  real  importance  either  to  their  value  or  to 
bis  own  fame ;    for  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that 
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even  in  their  present  form  they  will  always  continue 
a  splendid  monument  of  Dr.  Brown's  academical  exer- 
tions, and  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
accessions  that  was  ever  made  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind. 


LECTURES 


PHILOSOrHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


LECTURE  I. 


Jntndactiim. 

Gentlemen, — The  subject,  on  which  we  are  about 
to  enter,  aud  which  is  to  engage,  I  trust,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  jour  attention  for  many  months,  13 
th  PhUosttphy  of  llw  Ilujnan  Mind, — not  that  spcQU- 
latire  and  passive  philosophy  only,  which  inquires  into 
the  nature  of  onr  intellectual  part,  and  the  mysterious 
tonnexion  of  this  with  the  hody  which  it  animates, 
kt  that  practical  science,  whicli  relates  to  tlje  duties, 
and  the   hopes,  and  the  great  destiny  of  man,  and 
which,  even  In  analyzing  the  powers  of  his  understand- 
ing, und  tracing  all  the  various  niodiScations  of  which 
it  is  individually  suaccplible,  views   it  chiefly  as  a 
general  instrument  of  good — an  instrument  by  which 
he  may  have  the  dignity  of  co-operating  with  his 
bcDcfioeut  Creator,  by  spreading  to  others  the  know- 
ledge, and  virtue,  and  happiness  which  he  is  qualiSed 
at  once  to  enjoy  and  to  diffuse. 
"  Philosophy,"  says   Seneca,  "  is  not  formed  for 
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artificial  show  or  delight.  It  lias  a  higliei' office  than 
to  free  idleness  of  its  languor,  and  wear  away  and 
amuse  the  lung  hours  of  a  day.  It  is  tiiut  which 
forms  and  fashions  the  soul,  which  gives  to  life  U«i 
disposition  and  order,  which  points  out  what  it  is  our^ 
duty  to  do,  what  it  is  our  duty  to  omit.  It  sits  at 
the  Iielm,  awd,  in  a  sea  of  perils,  directs  the  course 
of  those  who  are  wandering  through  the  waves." 
**  Noa  est  philoaophia  populare  artificium,  nee  osteo- 
tationj  paratum  ;  non  in  verbis  sed  in  rebus  est.  Neo 
iu  hoc  adhibetur  ut  aliqua  oblcctatiotic  constimatar 
dies,  ut  dematnr  otio  naui^ca.  Aniinum  furmat  et 
fabricat,  vitam  disponit,  actioues  regit,  a^a'nda  ct 
omittenda  demonstrat,  sedet  ad  guhernaculum,  et  per 
aucipitia  fiuctuantium  dirigit  cursiini.'"^ 

Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  great  practical  object 
of  all  philosophy.  If  it  increase  the  happiness  and 
rirtue  of  human  kind,  it  innst  be  allowed  to  have  ful- 
filled, to  human  beings,  the  noblest  of  earthly  ends. 
The  greatness  of  this  primary  object,  however,  perhaps 
fixed  too  exclusively  the  attention  of  the  moral  in- 
quirers of  antiquity,  who,  in  considering  man  as  capa- 
ble of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  in  forming  nice  and 
eubtle  distinctions  as  to  his  supreme  good,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  might  attain  it,  seem  almost  to 
have  neglected  tlie  consideration  of  his  intellectual 
nature,  as  an  object  of  mere  pliyt^ical  science.  Hence 
it  happens,  that,  while  the  systems  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy exhibit,  in  many  instances,  a  dignity  of  moral 
eentinientas  high,  or  almost  as  high,  as  the  nnaf^sisted 
reason  of  man  could  be  supposed  to  reach,  and  the 
defects  of  vvhich  we  perhaps  discover  only  by  the  aid  of 
that  purer  light,  which  was  not  indulged  to  them,  they 
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can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  na  a  single  aiialjaia 
of  the  oonijilex  phenomena,  of  thought  and  feeling. 
By  some  of  them,  indeed,  especially  by  the  IVripate- 
tic3  and  Stoics,  much  dialectic  subtlety  was  einployed 
in  distinctions,  that  may  seem  at  first  to  involve  such 
an  analysis ;  but  even  these  distinctions  were  verbal, 
or  little  more  than  verbal.  The  analytical  investiga- 
tion of  the  mind,  in  all  its  cOQiplexity  of  perceptions, 
and  thoughts,  and  emotions,  was  reserved  to  form 
almost  a  new  science  in  the  comprehensive  philosophy 
cf  far  later  years. 

If,  however,  during  the  flourishin|T  periods  of  Greek 
and  Human  letters,  this  intellectual  analysis  was  little 
cultivated,  the  department  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind  which  relates  to  practical  ethics,  was  enriched, 
as  I  have  said,  by  moral  speculations  the  most  splendid 
and  sublime.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  and  in  countries 
in  which  no  revealed  will  of  Heaven  had  pointed  out 
amd  sanctioned  one  unerring  rule  of  right,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  to  those  who  were  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  and  ascertain  such  anile  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  all  other  mental  inquiiles  should 
have  seemed  comparatively  iiisigi^ificant.  It  is  even 
lAeasing  thns  to  rind  the  most  important  of  all  inquiries 
reoftrded  as  truly  the  most  important,  and  minds  of 
the  highest  genius,  in  reflecting  on  their  own  consti- 
tution, so  richly  diversitied  and  adorned  witli  an  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  forms  of  thought,  discovering 
nothing,  in  all  this  splendid  variety,  so  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation, as  the  conduct  which  it  is  fitting  for  man 
to  pursue. 

But  another  period  wa*  soon  to  follow, — a  period  iu 
which  ages  of  long  and  dreary  ignovance  were  to  be 
followed  by  ages  of  futile  labour,  as  long  and  dreary. 
No  beautiful  moral  speculations  were  then  to  com- 
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pensate  the  poverty  of  intcllcelual  science.  I 
morality,  and  even  religion  itself,  were  to  be  degraded, 
aa  little  more  than  tecbiiical  terms  of  a  cold  and 
unmeaning  logic.  The  knowledge  of  our  mental 
frame  was  then,  indeed*  professedly  cultivated  with 
Jnost  assiduous  zeal;  and  if  much  technical  phraseo- 
logy, and  much  contention,  were  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute or  elaborate  science,  that  assiduous  zeal  might 
well  deserve  to  have  been  rewarded  with  so  honourable 
a  name.  But  what  reasonable  hope  of  a  progress 
truly  scientific  could  be  fornjod,  wlien  to  treat  of  the 
philosophy  of  niiud  was  to  treat  of  every  thing  but  of 
the  mind  and  its  affections ;  when  some  of  the  most  ■ 
important  queations,  with  respect  to  it,  were,  Whether 
its  essence  were  distinct  from  its  existence?  whether 
its  essence  tbcrefore  might  subsist,  when  it  hud  no 
actual  existence?  and  what  were  all  the  qualities 
inherent  in  it  as  a  nonentity?  In  morals^  whether 
etliics  were  an  art  or  a  science ;  whether,  if  the  mind 
have  freedom  of  choice,  this  independent  will  be  an 
entity  or  a  fpiiddity?  and  whether  we  should  say,  with 
a  dozen  schoolmen,  that  viiiiie  is  good,  because  it  has 
intrinsic  goodness,  or,  with  a  dozen  more,  that  it  has 
this  intrinsic  goodness,  because  it  is  good? 

In  natural  theology,  questions  of  equal  moment 
were  contested  with  equal  keenness  and  subtlety; 
but  they  related  less  to  the  Deity,  of  whose  nature, 
transcendent  aa  it  is,  the  whole  universe  may  bo 
considered  as  in  some  degree  a  faint  revelation,  than 
to  those  spiritual  ministers  of  his  power,  of  whose 
very  existence  nature  affords  no  evidence,  and  of  whom 
revelation  itself  may  be  said  to  tench  us  little  but  the 
mere  existence.  Whether  angels  pass  from  one  point 
of  space  to  another,  without  passing  through  the 
intermediate  points?  whether  they  can  visually  dis- 
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cern  objects  in  the  dark?  whetber  wore  tban  one 
can  exist  at  the  same  niometit  in  the  snmo  pliyeical 
point?  whether  they  can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum, 
with  auy  relation  to  the  absolute  incorporeal  void  ? 
and  whether,  if  an  angel  were  in  vacuo,  the  void  could 
still  truly  be  termed  perfect? — Such,  or  eimilar  to 
these,  were  the  great  inquiries  in  that  department  of 
Xatural  Theology,  to  which,  as  to  a  separate  suience, 
was  given  the  name  of  Angelography ;  and  of  the 
same  kind  were  the  principal  inqnirica  with  respect 
to  the  Deity  himself,  not  so  much  an  cxamicatiou  of 
the  evidence  which  nature  affords  of  his  self-existence, 
and  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, — those  sublime 
(jualities  which  even  our  weakness  cannot  contemplate 
without  deriving  some   additional  dignity  from  the 
very  greatness  which  it  adores, — as  a  solution  of  more 
Babtle  points,  whether  he  exist  in  imaginary  space  aa 
much  as  in  the  space  that  is  real  ?  whether  he  can 
cause  a  mode  to  exist  without  a  substance  ?  whether, 
in  knowing  all  things,  he  knows  universale,  or  only 
tilings  singular  ?  and  whether  he  love  a  possible  un- 
existiug  angel  better  than  an  actually  existing  insect. 
"Indignandum  de  isto,  non  disputandum   est." — 
"Sed  non  debuit  hoc  nobis  esse  propositum  arguta 
difiserere,*  et  philosophiam  in  has  angustias  ex  sua 
majestate  detrahere.     Quanto  satiua  est,  ire  aperta 
via  ct  recta,  quam  sihi  ipsi  flexus  disponere,  quoa 
cura    magna    molestia   debeas    rclegcrc?"" — **  Why 
waste  ourselves,"  says  the  same  eloquent  moralist; 
"why  torture  and  waste  ourselves  in  ([uestions,  which 
there  is  move  real  subtlety  in  despising  than  in  solv- 
ing?"— "  Quid  te  torques  et  maccras,  in  ca  qufostioue 
(juam  subtilius  est  contempsisse  quam  solvere?"* 


'  Argiitliifl  Borero.   Lecl.  mr.      '  Seneca,  Ep.  102.       '  lb.  49. 
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From  llie  necessity  of  $iich  inqniriea  we  are  now 
fortunately  freed.  TLe  frivolous  snleminties  of  argu- 
ment, which,  in  the  dispufcationa  of  Scotiats  and 
ThoHiists,  and  the  long  controversy  of  tlie  believers 
and  rejecters  of  tlie  universal  a  parte  rei^  rendered 
bumaii  ignorance  so  very  proud  of  its  temporary 
triumphs  over  human  ignorance,  at  length  are  hushed 
for  ever ;  and,  so  precarious  is  all  thut  glory,  of  which 
men  aro  the  dispensers,  that  the  most  subtle  works, 
whicih  for  ages  conferred  on  tlieir  authors  a  reverence 
more  tlian  praise,  and  almost  worship,  would  now 
iscarcely  find  a  pliilosophic  adventurer  so  bold  as  to 
avow  them  for  his  own. 

The  progress  of  iiilcllectual  philosophy  may  indeed, 
as  yet,  have  been  less  considerable  than  was  to  be 
hoped  under  its  present  better  auspices.  But  it  is 
not  a  little  to  have  escaped  from  a  labyrinth  80  very 
intricate,  and  so  very  dark,  even  though  we  should 
have  done  nothing  more  than  advance  into  sunshine 
and  an  open  path,  with  a  long  journey  of  discovery 
still  before  us.  "We  have  at  last  arrived  at  the 
important  truth,  which  now  seems  so  very  obvious  a 
one,  that  tlie  mind  is  to  he  known  best  by  observation 
of  tlie  scries  of  changes  which  it  presents,  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  precede  and  fullow  these; 
that,  in  attempting  to  explain  its  phenomena,  there- 
fore, we  should  know  wliat  those  phenomena  are;  and 
that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  discover,  by  logic, 
unaided  by  observation  or  experiment,  the  varions 
coloured  rays  that  enter  into  the  compo.-^ition  of  a 
sunbeam,  as  to  discover,  by  dialectic  subtleties,  a 
priori,  the  various  feelings  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  single  thought  or  passion. 

The  mind,  it  is  evident,  m:iy,  like  the  body  to 
which  it   is  united,  or  the  material  objects  which 
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filirround  it,  te  considorod  simply  a3  a  substance  pos- 
sessing certain  qualities,  snsceptible  of  various  affec- 
tms  or  modifications,  wliicb,  cxistinL;  suceessivolj'  as 
momentary  states  of  the  mind,  conatitute  all  the 
phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  general 
circninstaueea  in  which  these  changes  of  state  succeed 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  laws  of  their 
succession,  may  he  pointed  out,  and  the  phenomena 
arranged  in  various  classes,  according  as  they  may 
resemble  each  other,  in  tiie  circumstances  that  i)rcccdo 
or  follow  tliem,  or  in  otlier  ciivumstances  of  obvious 
analogy.  There  is,  in  ehort,  a  science  that  may  be 
termed  mental  physiology,  as  there  is  another  science 
relating  to  the  structure  and  offices  of  our  corporeal 
fmme,  to  which  tiie  term  physiology  is  more  commonly 
applied ;  and  as,  by  observutiou  and  experiment,  we 
endeavour  to  trace  those  series  of  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  our  material  part,  from  the 
first  moment  of  animation  to  tlie  moment  of  death  ; 
so,  by  observation,  and  in  some  measure  also  by 
experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  series  of 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  mind,  fugitive  as  thesa 
saecessions  are,  and  rendered  doubly  perplexing  hy 
the  reciprocal  combinations  into  which  they  How. 
The  innumerable  changes,  corporeal  and  mental, 
we  reduce,  by  generalizing,  to  a  few  classes;  and  we 
S|)eak,  in  reference  to  the  miud,  of  its  faculties  or 
functions  of  perception,  niemory,  reason,  as  we  speak, 
in  reference  to  the  body,  of  its  functions  of  respiration, 
circulation,  nutrition.  This  mental  physiology,  in 
which  the  miud  is  considered  simply  a*  a  substance 
endowed  with  certain  susceptibilities,  and  variously 
atfectcd  or  modified  iu  consequence,  will  demand  of 
course  our  first  inquiry;  and  I  trust  that  the  intellec- 
tual aualyees,  into  which  we  shall  be  led  by  it,  will 
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afford  results  that  will  repay  the  labour  of  peraeveriiig 
attention,  which  they  may  often  require  from  you. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  in- 
quiries, relatiug  to  the  physiology  of  mind,  differ  from 
those  which  relate  to  the  physiology  of  our  animal 
frame.  If  we  could  render  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  iutimate  structure  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all 
the  changes  which  take  place,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
various  functions,  our  labour,  with  respect  to  them, 
might  be  said  to  terminate.  But  though  our  intellec- 
tual analysis  were  perfect,  Bo  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish, ill  onr  most  complex  thought  or  emotion,  its 
constituent  elements,  and  trace  with  exactness  the 
series  of  simpler  thoughts  which  have  progressively 
given  rise  to  them,  other  inquiries,  equally  or  still 
more  important,  would  remain.  Wc  do  not  know 
all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind  when  we  know 
nil  its  phenomena,  as  we  fenow  all  which  can  be  known 
of  matter,  when  we  know  the  appearances  which  it 
presents,  in  every  situation  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
place  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  then  acts  or  is 
acted  upon  by  other  bodies.  When  we  know  that 
man  has  certain  affections  and  passions,  there  still 
remains  the  great  inquiry,  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  those  passions,  and  of  the  conduct  to 
wliich  they  lead.  We  have  to  consider,  not  merely 
how  he  is  capable  of  acting,  but  also,  whether,  acting 
in  the  manner  supposed,  he  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty 
or  perpetrating  a  crime.  Every  enjoyment  which 
man  can  confer  on  mati,  and  every  eril  which  he  can 
reciprocally  inHict  or  sutler,  thus  become  objects  of 
two  sciences — first,  of  that  intellectual  analysis  which 
traces  the  iiappiness  and  misery,  in  their  various  forms 
and  sequences,  as  mere  phenomena  or  states  uf  the 
substance  mind; — and  secondly,  of  that  ethical  judg- 
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nient,  wbicb  measures  our  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation, estimating,  with  more  than  judicial  scrutiny, 
not  merely  what  is  done,  but  what  ia  scarcely  thou;;bt 
in  secrecy  and  silence,  and  discriminating  eome 
element  of  moral  good  or  evil,  in  all  the  physical 
good  and  enl.  which  it  is  in  onr  feeble  power  to 
execute,  or  in  our  still  frailer  heart  to  conceive  and 
desire. 

To  this  second  department  of  inquiry  belong  the 
doctrines  of  general  ethics. 

But,  though  man  were  truly  impressed  with  the 
great  doctrine  of  moral  obligation,  and  truly  desirous, 
in  conformity  with  it,  of  increasing,  aa  far  as  his 
individual  influence  may  cittcnd,  the  sum  of  general 
happiness,  he  may  still  err  in  the  selection  of  the 
means  which  he  employs  for  this  benevolent  purpose. 
So  rasential  is  knowledge,  if  not  to  virtue,  at  least 
to  all  the  ends  of  virtue,  that,  withont  it,  benevolence 
itself,  when  accompanied  with  power,  may  be  as 
destructive  and  desolating  as  intentional  tyranny ; 
aod,  notwithstanding  the  great  principles  of  progres- 
sion in  bnman  affairs,  the  whole  native  vigour  of  a 
state  may  be  kept  down  for  ages,  and  the  comfort, 
and  prosperity,  and  active  industry  of  uuexistiiig 
millions  be  blasted  by  regulations  which,  in  the 
intention  of  their  generous  projectors,  were  to  stimu- 
late those  very  energies  which  they  repressed,  and  to 
relieve  that  very  misery  which  they  rendered  irre- 
nicdiablo.  It  therefore  becomes  an  inquiry  of  para- 
mount importance,  what  are  the  means  best  calculated 
for  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  social  good? 
By  what  ordinances  would  public  prosperity,  ami  all 
the  virtues  which  not  merely  adorn  that  prosperity,  but 
produce  it,  be  most  powerfully  excited  and  maintained  ? 
This  political  department  of  our  science,  which  ia  in 
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truth  only  a  subdivision,  tbougb  a  very  important 
one,  of  general  practical  ethics,  comprehends,  of 
course,  the  inquiries  as  to  the  relative  advantas^es  of 
dilferent  forms  of  government,  and  the  expediency  of 
the  varioaa  contrivances  which  legislative  wisdom 
may  have  established,  or  may  be  supposed  to  e8tal>li.sli, 
for  the  happiness  and  defence  of  nations. 
■  Tlie  inquiries,  to  which  1  have  as  yet  alluded,  relate 
to  the  miud,  considered  simply  as  an  object  of  physio- 
logical investigation ;  or  to  man,  considered  in  liia 
moral  relations  to  a  community,  capable  of  deriving 
benefit  from  his  virtues  and  knowledge,  or  of  guttering 
by  his  errors  and  his  crimes.  But  there  is  another 
more  important  relation  in  which  the  mind  is  still  to 
be  viewed — tbat  relation  which  connects  it  with  the 
Almighty  Being  to  whom  it  owes  its  existence.  la 
man,  whose  frail  generations  begin  and  pass  away, 
but  one  of  tlie  links  of  an  infinite  chain  of  beings  like 
himself,  uncaused,  and  co-eternal  with  tliat  self-exist- 
ing world  of  which  he  is  the  feeble  tenant  ?  or.  Is  he 
the  offspring  of  an  all-creating  Power,  that  adapted 
him  to  nature,  and  nature  to  him, — formed,  together 
with  tlie  magnificent  scene  of  things  around  liini,  to 
enjoy  its  blessings,  and  to  adore,  with  the  gratitude 
of  happiness,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  from  which 
they  flow?  What  attributes,  of  a  Being  so  transcen- 
dent, may  human  reason  presume  to  explore  i  and, 
Wliat  homage  will  be  most  suitable  to  liis  immensity 
and  our  nothingness?  la  it  only  for  an  existence  of 
a  few  moments,  in  this  passing  scene,  tliat  he  has 
formed  us?  or,  Is  there  eometljing  within  us,  over 
which  death  has  no  power;  something  that  prolongs 
and  identities  the  consciousness  of  itll  which  we  have 
done  on  earth,  and  that,  after  the  mortality  of  the 
body,  may  yet  be  a  subject  of  the  moral  government 
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said,  iu  their  rvlatire  ii 

as  pliilogopbr  itself  differs  fio«  Ike 

that  are  subservient  to  it.     " 

pbiam   interest   ct  csetetH  artcs; 

exUtinio  iD  ipsa  pLikiaopbii,  iater 

ad  faominea,  et  banc  qos  ad  I>cm 

est  hseo   et  auiuiosior:    maltain   penniMft  i 
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I  have  tboa  bricflv  aketcbcd  tbe  various  important 
inquiries*  wbicb  tbe  pbilosuphy  of  mind,  in  its  most 
eitCDsive  sense,  umy  be  eaid  to  cotnpreliend.  Tbe 
natare  of  oar  spiritual  beiii^.  an  displayed  in  all  tbe 
phenomena  of  feeling  and  tbuuglit ;  tlie  ties  wtiicb 
bind  hb  to  onr  fellow  men,  and  to  uur  Creator;  and 
tie  prospect  of  that  unfading  existence,  of  wbicb  life 
Bbut  the  first  dawning  gleam ;  —  such  arc  tlie  ^reat 
objects  to  which,  iu  the  department  of  your  studied 
committed  to  my  cliarge,  it  will  be  inv  office  to  j^uide 
jour  attcutiuD  and  curiosity.     Tbe  febort  period  of 

■  Seneca  N'aU  Q>uc4t.  Lib.  i.  Vrmt 
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the  few  montbs  to  wbicb  my  course  13  nccessai 
limited,  will  not,  indeed,  allow  me  to  prosecute,  with 
Bucli  full  investigation  aa  I  should,  wi^h,  every  subject 
that  may  present  itself  in  so  various  a  range  of  in- 
quiry. But  even  these  few  months,  I  Hatter  myself, 
will  be  sufficient  to  introduce  you  to  all  which  it  ia 
most  important  for  you  to  know  in  the  science,  and  to 
give  such  lights  as  may  enable  you,  in  other  hours,  to 
explore,  with  success,  the  prospects  that  here,  perhaps, 
may  only  have  opened  ou  your  view.  It  is  not,  I 
trust,  with  the  labours  of  a  single  season  that  snch 
inquiries,  on  your  part,  are  to  tenniuate.  Amid  the 
varied  occupations  and  varied  pleasures  of  your 
future  years,  —  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  enjoyment, 
as  much  as  in  the  busier  scenes  of  active  exertion,  — 
the  studies  on  which  you  are  about  to  enter  must  often 
rise  to  you  again  with  something  more  than  mere  re- 
membrance ;  because  there  is  nothing  that  can  give 
you  iufcereat,  in  any  period  or  situation  of  your  life, 
to  which  they  are  not  related.  The  science  of  mind 
is  the  science  of  yourselves ;  of  all  who  surround  you ;  M 
of  every  thing  which  you  enjoy  or  suffer,  or  hope  or 
fear :  so  truly  the  science  of  your  very  being,  that  it 
•will  be  impossible  for  you  to  look  back  on  the  feelings 
of  a  single  hour,  without  constantly  retracing  pheno- 
mena that  have  been  here,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
subjects  of  your  analysis  and  arrangement.  The 
thoughts  and  faculties  of  your  own  iutellectuul  frame, 
and  all  which  you  admire  as  wonderful  in  the  genius 
of  others;  the  moral  obligation,  which,  as  obeyed  or 
violated,  is  ever  felt  by  you  with  delight  or  with  re- 
morse; the  virtues,  of  which  yon  think  as  often  ns 
you  think  of  those  whom  you  love;  and  the  vices, 
which  you  view  with  abhorrence,  or  with  pity ;  the 
traces  of  divine  goodness,  which  never  can  be  absent 
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from  your  view,  because  tbere  is  no  object  iu  nature 
which  <Ioes  not  exhibit  them  ;  the  feelhig  of  yonr  de- 
pendence on  the  gracious  Power  that  formed  you ;  and 
the  anticipation  of  a  sUite  of  existence  more  Uniting 
than  that  which  is  meai^urcd  by  the  few  beatings  of  a 
feeble  pulse;  these,  in  their  perpetual  recurrence, must 
often  recall  to  you  the  inquiries  that,  in  tliis  place, 
engaged  your  early  attention.     It  will  be  almost  u 
little  possible  for  you  to  abandon  wholly  such  specu- 
lations, as  to  look  on  the  familiar  faces  of  your  homo 
with  a  forgetfulness  of  every  hour  which   they  have 
made  delightful,  or  to  lose  all  remembrance  of  the 
very  language  of  your  infancy,  that  is  every  moment 
fionnding  in  your  cars. 

Though  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  as  full 
a  view  as  my  limits  will  permit,  of  all  the  objects  of 
inquiry  which  are  to  come  before  us,  it  will  be  my 
chief  wish  to  awake  in  yon,  or  to  cherish,  a  love  of 
these  sublime  inquiries  themselves.     There  is  a  philo- 
Mplio  spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  limit- 
ed acquirements  of  philosophy;  and  the  cultivation 
of  which,  therefore,  is  tlie  most  precious  advantage 
Uiat  can   be  derived  from  the  lessons  and  studies  of 
many  academic  years:  —  a  spirit,  which  is  qnick  to 
pnrsne  whatever  is  within  the  reach  of  human  intellect; 
but  which  is  not  less  quick  to  discern  the  bounds  that 
limit  every  human  inquiry,  and  which,  therefore,  in 
seeking  much,  seeks  only  what  man  may  learn :  — 
ffliich  knows  how  to  distinguish  what  is  Just  in  itself 
from  what  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names; 
adopting  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned,  and 
rejecting  an  error  of  which  all  approve,  with  the  same 
calmness  as  if  no  judgment  were  opposed  to  its  own : 
—  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  alive,  with  conp;enial 
feeling,  to  every  intellectual  excellence,  aud  candid  to 
VOL.  I.  n 
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the  weakness  from  which  no  excellence  is  wholly 
privileged,  can  dissent  and  confute  without  triumph, 
as  it  admires  without  cnry ;  applauding  gladly  what- 
ever is  worthy  of  applause  in  a  rival  system,  and 
venerating  the  very  genius  which  it  demonstrates  to 
have  erred. 

Such  is  that  philosophic  temper  to  which,  iu  the 
various  discussions  that  are  to  occupy  us,  it  will  be 
my  principal  ambition  to  form  your  minds;  with  a 
view  not  so  much  to  what  you  are  at  present,  as  to 
nhat  you  are  afterwards  to  become.  You  are  now, 
indeed,  only  entering  on  a  science,  of  which,  by  many 
of  you,  perhaps,  the  very  elements  have  never  once 
been  regarded  as  subjects  of  speculative  inquiry. 
You  have  much,  therefore,  to  learn,  even  in  learning 
only  what  others  Iiave  thought.  But  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  regard  you  as  the  passive  receivers  of  ■ 
a  system  of  opinions,  conteut  merely  to  remember 
whatever  mixture  of  truths  and  errors  may  have 
obtained  your  easy  assent.  I  cannot  but  look  to  you 
in  your  maturer  character,  as  yourselves  the  philoso- 
phers of  other  years ;  as  those  who  are,  perhaps,  to 
add  to  science  many  of  its  richest  truths,  which  as 
yet  are  latent  to  every  mind,  aud  to  free  it  from  many 
errors,  in  which  no  one  has  yet  suspected  even  the 
possibility  of  illusion.  The  spirit  which  is  itself  to 
become  productive  in  you,  is,  therefore,  the  spirit 
which  I  wish  to  cultivate;  and  happy,  as  I  shall  al- 
ways be,  if  I  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  that  instruc- 
tion which  it  is  my  duty  to  communicate,  T  shall  have 
still  more  happiness  if  I  can  Hatter  myself,  that,  in  _ 
this  very  instruction,  I  have  trained  you  to  habits  of  f 
thought,  which  may  enable  you  to  enrich,  with  your 
own  splendid  discoveries,  the  age  in  which  you  live, 
and  to  be  yourselves  the  iustructors  of  all  the  gene- 
rations that  are  to  follow  you. 
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JRiilation  cf  tk$  Ph  UotopAy  0/  JltnJ  tc  th^  Science*. 

In  my  former  Lecture,  Gentlemeu,  I  gave  you  a 
alight  sketch  of  the  departments  into  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  divides  itself,  comprehcndiug,  in  the 
Jirsi  place.  The  physiology  of  the  mind,  considered  aa 
a  aubstauce  capable  of  the  various  modificatious,  or 
states,  which  constitute,  as  they  succeed  each  other, 
the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling ;  sccondJ^y  The 
doctrines  of  general  ethics,  as  to  the  obligation,  under 
which  man  lies,  to  increase  and  extend,  as  widely  as 
possible,  the  happiness  of  all  that  live;  thirdly^  The 
[loliticai  doctrines  as  to  the  means  vvhicli  enable  him, 
in  society  with  his  fellow-men,  to  further  raost  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  tlie  least  risk  of  future  evil,  that 
happiness  of  all,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  each,  indiri- 
dually,  to  wish  and   to  promote ;  and,  fourthly^  The 
iloctrines  of  natural  theology,  as  to  the  existence  and 
attribntes  of  the  greatest  of  Beings,  under  whose  moral 
goYurament  we  live,  and  the  foundations  of  our  con- 
Mence  that  death  is  only  a  chani;e  of  scene,  which, 
with  respect  to  our  mortality  indeed,  may  bo  said  to 
be  its  close ;   but  which,  with  respect  to  the  soul 
itself,  is  only  one  of  the  events  of  a  life  that  is  ever- 
lasting. 

Of  these,  great  divisions  of  our  subject,  the  physio- 
logy of  the  mind,  or  the  consideration  of  the  regiJar 
series  of  phenomena  which  it  presents,  simply  as  states 
oraifectiona  of  the  raiud,  is  that  to  which  wo  are  first 
to  turn  our  attention.  Rut,  before  entering  on  it,  it 
taay  be  useful  to  employ  a  few  Lectures  in  illiistra- 
ting  ihc  advantages  which   the  study  of  the   mmd 
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affords,  and  the  principles  of  pljilosophizing,  in  their 
peculiar  application  to  it, — subjects  whidi,  though  of  i 
a  general  kind,  will,  I  trust,  leave  an  influence  that 
will  be  felt  iu  all  the  particular  inquiries  in  which  we 
are  to  be  engaged ;  preparing  you,  both  for  appreci- 
ating better  the  importance  of  those  inquiries,  and  for 
prosecuting  them  with  greater  success. 

One  very  obvious  distinction  of  the  physical  inresti-' 
gations  of  mind  and  matter,  is,  that,  in  intellectual 
science,  the  materials  on  which  we  operate,  the  in- 
struments with  which  we  operate,  and  the  operating 
agent,  are  the  same.  It  is  the  mind,  endowed  with 
the  faculties  of  perception  and  judgment,  observing, 
comparing,  and  classifying  the  phenomena  of  the  miud. 
In  the  physics  of  matter,  it  is  indeed  the  miud  which 
observes,  compares,  and  arranges  ;  but  the  phenomena 
are  those  of  a  world,  which,  though  connected  with 
the  mind  by  many  wonderful  relations  of  reciprocal 
agency,  still  exists  independently  of  it, — a  world  that 
presents  its  phenomena  only  in  circumstances,  over 
most  of  which  we  have  no  control,  and  over  others  a 
control  that  is  partial  and  limited.  The  comparative 
facility,  as  to  all  external  circumstances,  attending 
the  study  of  the  mental  phenomena,  is  nnquestionably 
an  advantage  of  no  small  moment.  In  every  situation 
in  which  man  can  be  placed,  as  long  as  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  unimpaired,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  opportunities  of  carrying  on 
this  intellectual  study ;  because,  in  every  situation  iu 
wliich  he  can  be  placed,  he  muefc  still  have  with  him 
that  universe  of  thouglit,  whicli  is  the  true  home  and 
empire  of  the  mind.  No  costly  apparatus  is  requisite 
— no  tedious  waiting  for  seasons  of  obaervatiou.  He 
lias  bnt  to  look  within  himself  to  find  the  elements 
which  he  has  to  put  together,  or  the  coDipouuds  which 
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he  has  to  aualyze,  and   the  instruments  tliat  are  to 
perforin  the  analysis  or  composition. 

It  was  uot,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  the  ad- 
vantage which  arises  to  the  study  of  our  mental  frame, 
from  the  comparative  facility  as  to  the  c ire uui stances 
attending  it,  that  I  have  led   your  attention  to  the 
difference,  iu  this  respect,  of  the  physics  of  mind  and 
matter.     It  was  to  show,  what  is  of  mucli  more  im- 
portance, —  bow  esscniiul  a  rlglit  view  of  the  science 
of  mind  is  to  every  other  science,    even   to  those 
ecieuces  wliich  6U]>erficiaI  thinkers  might  conceive  to 
have  no  connexion  with  it;  and  how  vain  it  wouhl 
be  to  expect,  that  any  brancli  of  the  pliysics  of  mere 
matter  couM  be  cultivated  to  its  higliest  degree  of  ats- 
euracy  and  perfection,   without  a  due  acquaintuncc 
with  the  nature  of  that  intellectual  metlium,  through 
vrliich  alone  the  phenomena  of  matter  become  visible 
to  us,  and  of  those  intellectual  instruments,  by  which 
the  objects  of  every  science,  and  of  every  science  alike, 
ire  measured,  and  divided,  and  arranged.     Wc  might 
almost  as  well  expect  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
aa  to  the  figure,  and  distance,  and  colour  of  an  object, 
at  which   we  look  through  an  optical  glass,  without 
I)aying  any  regard  to  the  colour  and  refracting  power 
of  the  lens  itself.     The  distinction  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  comniouly 
understood,  is  as  jnst  as  it  h  familiar;  but  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that,  in  rtdatiou  to  our  power  of  discovery, 
science   is   itself  an   art,   or   the   result  of  an  art. 
Whether,  in  this  most  beautiful  of  i)roccsses,  we  re- 
ird    the  mind  as  the  instrument  or  the  artist,  it  is 
|ually  that  by  whicli  all  the  wonders  of  speculative 
or  prjictical  knowledge  are  evolved.      It  is  an  i\i*cui 
operating  in  the  production  of  new  results,  and  em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  the  known  hiws  of  tliought, 
in  the  same  manner  as,  on  other  occasions,  it  employs 
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the  known  laws  of  matter.  The  objects,  to  which 
it  may  apply  itself,  are  indeed  various,  and,  as  such, 
give  to  tho  sciences  their  different  names.  But, 
though  the  objects  vary,  the  observer  and  the  instru- 
ment are  continnally  tlie  same.  The  limits  of  the 
powers  of  this  mental  instrument,  are  not  the  limits  f 
of  its  powers  alone;  they  are  also  the  only  real  limits, 
within  which  every  science  is  comprehended.  To  the 
extent  which  it  allows,  all  those  sciences,  physical  or 
mathematical,  and  all  the  arts  which  depend  on  them, 
may  be  impi'oved ;  but,  beyond  this  point,  it  would  be  A 
vain  to  expect  them  to  pass ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  very  supposition  of  any  progress  beyond 
this  point  would  imply  the  grossest  absurdity  ;  since 
human  science  can  be  nothing  more  tlian  the  resnlt  of 
the  direction  of  human  faculties  to  particular  objects. 
To  the  astronomer,  the  faculty  by  which  he  calculates 
the  disturbing  forces  that  operate  on  a  satellite  of 
Jupiter,  in  its  revolution  round  its  primary  planet,  is  as 
much  an  instrument  of  his  art,  as  the  telescope  by  which 
he  distinguishes  that  almost  invisible  orb ;  and  it  is  as 
important,  and  surely  as  interesting,  to  know  the  real 
power  of  tho  intellectual  instrument,  which  he  uses, 
not  for  calculations  of  this  kind  only,  but  for  all  the 
speculative  and  moral  purposes  of  life,  as  it  can  be  to 
know  the  exact  power  of  that  subordinate  instrument, 
which  he  uses  only  for  his  occasional  survey  of  the 
heavens. 

To  the  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  every  speculation, 
in  every  science,  may  be  said  to  have  relation  as  to  a 
common  centre.  Tiie  knowledge  of  any  rpiality  of 
matter,  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  physics,  is  not 
itself  a  phenomenon  of  matter,  more  than  the  know- 
ledge of  any  of  our  intellectual  or  moral  affections ; 
it  is  truly,  in  all  its  stages  of  conjecture,  comparison, 
doubt,  belief,  a  phcnomeuou   of  mind ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  it  ia  onlv  the  miuj  itself  exietiog  in  a  certain 
state.  The  inuniin:ito  bodies  aronnd  ua  migbt,  indeed, 
exhibit  the  same  chuntfcs  as  at  present,  though  no 
mind  bad  been  created.  Jlut  science  is  not  ttie 
existence  of  these  inanimate  bodies  ;  it  ia  the  principle 
of  thought  itself  Tariouslj  modified  by  thein,  which, 

05  it  exists  in  certain  etates,  constitutes  t)iat  know- 
ledge  which  we  term  astrouoiny;  in  certain  other 
states,  that  knowledge  which  we  term  chemistry ;  in 
other  states  our  jthysiology,  corjioreal  or  mental,  and 
all  the  other  divUiona  and  subdivisions  of  science.  It 
would  surely  be  absurd  to  suppose,  tliat  the  mixture 
of  acids  and  alkalies  constitutes  chemistry,  or  that 
astronomy  is  formed  by  the  rcToIution  of  planets  round 

6  sun.  Such  phenomena,  the  mere  objects  of  science, 
are  only  the  occasions  on  which  astronomy  and 
chemistry  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  Man.  It 
is  the  mind  winch  perceives  bodies,  wliicli  reasons  on 
their  apparent  relations,  which  joins  them  in  thought 
as  similar,  however  distant  they  may  be  in  space,  or 
separates  them  in  thought  as  dissimilar,  though  appa- 
rently contiguous.  Tliese  perceptions,  reasonings,  and 
dassifioations  of  the  mind  must,  of  course,  be  re;»ulated 
by  the  laws  of  mind,  which  mingle  iu  their  joint  result 
with  the  laws  of  matter.  It  is  the  object  indeed 
which  affects  the  mind  when  sentient ;  but  it  is  the 
original  susceptibility  of  the  mhid  itself  wiiich  Jeter- 
mines  and  modifies  the  particular  atfection,  very  nearly, 
if  I  may  illustrate  what  is  mental  by  so  coarse  an 
image,  as  the  impression  wiiich  a  seal  leaves  on  melted 
wax  depends,  not  on  the  qualities  of  the  wax  alone, 
or  of  the  seal  alone,  but  on  tlie  softness  of  the  one, 
and  the  fonn  of  the  other.  Change  the  extenml 
object  which  affects  the  mind  in  any  case,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  affection  of  the  mind  will  be  different. 
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It  would  uot  be  less  so,  if,  without  any  cbange  of 
object,  there  conlJ  be  a  change  in  the  mere  feeling, 
whatever  it  might  lie,  which  would  result  from  that 
difFerent  susceptibility,  becoming  instantly  as  ditterent, 
as  if  not  the  mind  had  been  altered,  but  the  object 
which  it  perceived.  There  is  no  physical  science, 
therefore,  in  which  the  laws  of  iniud  are  not  to  be 
considered  together  with  the  lawa  of  matter;  and  a 
change  in  either  set  of  laws  would  ecjually  produce 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  science  itself.  ■ 

If,  to  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  examples,  the 
mind  had  been  formed  susceptible  of  all  the  modifica-  _ 
tiona  which  it  admits  at  present,  with  the  single  I 
exception  of  those  which  it  receives  ou  the  presence 
of  light,  of  how  many  objects  and  powers  in  nature, 
which  we  are  now  capable  of  distinguishing,  must  we 
have  remained  in  absolute  ignorance !  But  would 
this  comparative  ignorance  of  many  objects  be  the 
only  effect  of  sucli  a  change  of  the  laws  of  mind  as  I 
have  supposed?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  e^iually  certain, 
that  this  simple  change  alone  would  be  sutftcient  to 
niter  the  very  nature  of  the  limited  science  of  which 
the  mind  would  still  be  capable,  as  much  as  it  narrowed 
its  extent  i  Science  is  tlie  classification  of  relations; 
varying,therefore,in  every  case,  astherelatiousobserved 
are  different ;  and  how  very  differently  shoiUd  we,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  classed  the  few  powere  of 
the  few  objects,  which  might  still  have  become  known 
to  us,  since  we  could  no  longer  haTc  classed  them  | 
according  to  any  of  those  visual  relations,  which  are 
always  the  niost  obvious  and  prominent-  It  is  even, 
perhaps,  an  extravagant  supposition,  that  a  race  of 
the  blind,  unless  endowed  with  some  other  sense  tofl 
compensate  the  defect  of  sight,  could  have  acquired  so 
much  command  of  tlie  common  luts  of  life,  or  so  muoU 
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scieucc  of  aiiy  sort,  as  to  presenre  thomselvea  in  exi»- 
tence.  But  thongh  all  this,  hy  a  very  strong  license 
of  supp05itioii,  were  takoii  for  granted,  it  raiwt  surely 
be  admitted,  that  the  knowledge  which  muu  could  in 
those  circumstances  acquire,  would  be  not  merely  less 
in  degree,  bnt  would  be  as  truly  differeut  from  that 
which  his  powers  at  present  have  reached,  as  if  the 
objects  of  his  science,  or  the  laws  wliich  regulate 
them,  had  themselves  been  changed  to  an  extent 
at  least  as  great  as  the  supposed  change  in  the  laws 
of  mind.  The  astronomy  of  the  blind,  if  the  word 
might  still  be  used  to  express  a  science  so  very 
different  from  the  present,  would,  in  truth,  be  a  sort 
of  chemistry.  Day  and  night,  the  magnificent  and 
harmunious  rcvolotion  of  season  after  seai;on,  would  he 
Qothiug  more  than  periodical  changes  of  temperature 
in  the  objects  around ;  and  that  great  dispenser  of 
the  seasons,  the  source  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  almost 
of  animation,  at  whose  approach  nature  seems  not 
mfrely  to  awake,  but  to  rise  again,  as  it  was  at  first, 
from  the  darkuess  of  its  original  chaos,  if  its  separate 
existence  could  be  at  all  inferred,  would  probably  bo 
classed  as  something similjir,  though  inferior  iu  power, 
to  that  unknown  source  of  heat,  which,  by  a  perilous 
and  almost  unknown  process,  was  fearfully  piled  and 
kindled  on  the  household  hearth. 

So  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  consider  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  dift'ercnt  sciences,  as  depend- 
ing on  the  objects  themselves,  and  not  on  the  laws  of 
the  mind,  which  classes  their  relations,  that  it  may  be 
difficult  for  you  at  first  to  admit  the  influence  of  these 
mere  laws  of  niiud,  as  modifying  gener;il  physics,  at 
least  to  the  exteut  which  I  have  now  stated.  But, 
that  a  change  in  the  laws  of  human  thnuglit,  wliatever 
influence  it  might  have  in  alteriug  the  very  nature  and 
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limits  of  the  physical  sciences,  would  at  least  affect 
greatly  the  state  of  their  progress,  must  be  immediately 
evident  to  those  who  consider  for  a  moment  on  what 
discovery  depends;  the  progress  of  science  being  ob- 
viously nothing  more  than  a  eeries  of  individual  dis- 
coveries, and  the  number  of  discoveries  varying  with 
the  powers  of  the  individual  intellect.  The  same 
phenomena  which  were  present  to  the  mind  of 
Nen'ton,  had  been  present,  innumerable  times  before, 
not  to  the  understandings  of  philosophers  only,  but  to 
the  very  senses  of  the  vulgar.  Every  thing  was  the 
same  to  hiui  and  to  them,  except  the  observing  and 
reasoning  mind.  To  him  alone,  however,  they  sug- 
gested those  striking  analogies,  by  which,  on  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  known  circumstances  in  both,  he 
ventured  to  class  the  force  which  retains  the  planets 
in  their  orbits,  with  that  which  occasions  the  fall  of  a 
pebble  to  the  earth. 

Hare  ye  not  listen'd,  white  ho  buand  the  suns 
And  [ilaneta  to  their  epheres  !  the  mici]_unl  taalc 
Of  humaTi  k'uul  till  then.     Oft  had  they  roll'd 
O'er  crriog  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  echoola. 

He  took  his  ardent  flight 

Tliroiigh  tho  blue  inSnitc  ;  ami  cvory  etar 
TVIiicli  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 
Pours  on  tlis  eye,  or  astronomic  tube, 
For-strolchin^,  Bnatchea  frtim  the  dark  abys?, 
Or  tmch  as  fartlicr  in  siicuc-ssirc  skies 
To  fimcy  shine  alone,  at  bis  approach 
Blazed  into  anus,  the  living  centre  oacb' 
Of  axi  harmoDious  Fyatem  ;  all  cotiihiiied. 
And  ruled  uncrriug  by  that  sJuglo  powor 
"Which  drawH  tho  stone  projected  to  the  grourni.  * 

Tt  is  recorded  of  this  almost  superhuman  genius, 
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ffbose  powers  and  attaiiimenta  at  once  make  us  prond 
of  oar  common  nature,  and  humble  ua  ivitti  onr  dis- 
parity, that»  in  acquiring  tlie  elements  of  geometry,  ho 
^-as  able,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  pass 
immediately  from  Uieorem  to  theorem,  by  reading  the 
mere  enunciation  of  each;  perceiving,  as  it  wore  in- 
tnitively,  that  latent  evidence,  which  others  are  obliged 
slowly  to  trace  through  a  long  series  of  propoeiliona. 
When    the   same   theorem  was   enunciated,    or   the 
same  simple  phenonicnon  observed,  the  successions  of 
thought,  in  his  mind,  were  thus  obvionnly  different 
from  the  successions  of  thought  in  other  uiiiids :  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  original   susceptibilities  of 
all  minds  such  as  cxacti)'  to  have  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  miud  of  Newton.    And  if  the  minds  of  all 
wen,  from  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  had  been  similar 
to  the  mind  of  Newton,  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that 
the  state  of  any  science  would  have  been,  at  this  mo- 
ment, what  it  now  is,  or  in  any  respect  similar  to 
what  it  now  is,  though  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
plijsical  changes  in  the  material  universe  had  con- 
tiuued  unaltered,  aud  no  change  occurred,  but  in  the 
simple  original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  itself? 

The  laws  of  the  -ohaerving  and  comparing  mind, 
tliea,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  modified,  and  must 
always  continue  to  modify,  every  science,  as  truly  as 
tlie  laws  of  that  particular  dcpai'traont  of  nature  of 
ivLich  the  phenomena  arc  observed  and  compared. 
But  it  may  be  said, — We  are  chemists,  we  are  ostro- 
Jiomers,  without  studying  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
And  true  it  certainly  is,  tliat  tliere  are  excellent 
astronomers,  and  excellent  chemists,  who  have  never 
laid  any  peculiar  attention  to  intellectual  philosophy. 
The  general  principles  of  pliilosophiaiug,  wliich  a  more 
accurate  intellectual  philosophy  had  introduced,  have 
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become  familiar  to  tbera  without  study.  But  tlioee 
general  jirinciples  are  not  less  tbe  effect  of  that  im- 
proved philosophy  of  mind,  any  more  than  astronomy 
and  chemistry  themselves  have  now  a  less  title  to  be 
coneidered  as  sciences ;  because,  from  tbe  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  society,  those  who  have 
never  professedly  studied  either  science,  are  acciuaiutcd  M 
•with  many  of  tlieir  most  striking  truths.  It  is  gradu-  ' 
ally,  and  almost  insensibly,  tliat  truths  diffuse  them- 
selves. At  first  admired  and  adopted  by  a  few,  who 
are  able  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
who  gladly  own  tiiem,  as  additions  to  former  know- 
ledge; from  them  communicated  to  a  wider  circle, 
who  receive  them  without  discussion,  as  if  familiar  and 
long  known;  and  at  length,  in  this  widening  progress, 
becoming  so  nearly  universal,  as  almost  to  seem  eflects 
of  a  natural  instinctive  law  of  human  thought;  like 
the  light,  which  we  readily  ascribe  to  the  sun,  as  it 
first  flows  directly  from  him,  and  forces  hia  image  on 
our  sight,  but  which,  when  reflected  from  object  to 
object,  soon  ceases  to  remind  us  of  its  origin,  and  , 
seems  almost  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  atmosphere  ■ 
which  we  breathe. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  improvements  in  the 
mere  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  great  reformation 
in  our  principles  of  physical  inquiry  is  commouly  as- 
cribed. Yet  it  is  to  this  source,  certainly  at  least  to 
this  source  cliiefly,  that  I  would  refer  the  origin  of  _ 
tliose  better  plans  of  philosophical  investigation  which  f 
have  distinguished  with  so  many  glorious  discovcriea 
the  age  iu  which  we  live,  aud  the  ages  immediately 
preceding.  When  we  think  of  the  great  genius  of 
Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  influence  of  his  admirable 
works,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  sort  of  difficulties 
nhicb  his  genius  nmst  have  had  to  ovciTome*  and  to 
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look  back  to  his  rules  of  pliilosopliizing,  as  a  sort  of 
ultiraato  truths,  discovorable  by  the  mere  perspicacity 
of  his  superior  mim!,  witiiout  referring  them  to  tliosc 
^ple  views  of  nature,  in  relation  to  our  faculties  of 
fecorery,  from  which  they  were  derivetl.  Tlio  rules 
which  he  gives  us,  are  rales  of  physical  investigation ; 
and  it  is  very  natural  for  us,  therefore,  in  estimating 
tbeir  value,  to  think  of  the  erroneous  physical  opinions 
which  preceded  them,  without  paying  sufliciont  atton- 
tioa  to  the  false  theories  of  intellect  which  had  led  to 
those  very  physical  absurdities.  Lord  liaeon,  if  he 
vas  not  the  first  who  discovered  that  we  were  in  some 
ilegrce  idolaters,  to  use  his  own  metaphor,  in  our  intel- 
iectaal  worship,  was  certainly  the  first  who  discovered 
tlie  extent  of  onr  idolatry.  Btit  we  must  not  forfjet, 
tUt  the  temple  which  be  purified  was  not  the  templo 
of  external  nature,  but  the  temple  of  the  miud;  that 
in  its  inmost  sanctuaries  were  all  the  idols  which  he 
orerthrew;  and  that  it  was  not  till  tliesc  were  re- 
iiiftTed,  and  the  intellect  prepared  for  the  presence  of 
a  nobler  divinity,  thut  Truth  would  deign  to  unveil  her- 
Klf  to  adoration  ;  as  in  the  mysteries  of  those  Eastern 
religions,  in  which  the  first  ceremony  for  admission 
to  the  worship  of  the  god  is  the  purification  of  the 
worshipper. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  intellectual 

plicnomcna,  we  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of 

remarking  the  influence  which  errors,  with  respect  to 

these  mere  phenomena  of  miud,  must  have  had,  on  the 

contemporary  systems  of  general  physics,  and  on  the 

spirit  of  the  prevailing  plans  of  inquiry.     It  nuiy  be 

enough   to  remark  at  present  the  inHuence   of  one 

fundamental  error,  whicli,  as  long  as  it  retained  its 

hold  of  the  understanding,  must  have  rendered  all  its 

energies  ineffectual,  by  wasting  them  in  the  search  of 
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objects  which  it  never  could  attain,  because  in  truth 
they  had  no  real  existence, — to  the  neglect  of  objects, 
that  would  have  produced  the  very  advantage  wliich 
was  sought.  I  allude  to  the  belief  of  the  schools,  iu 
the  separate  existence,  or  entity  as  they  teclmicallj 
termed  it»  of  tlie  various  orders  of  universals,  and  the  I 
mode  iu  which  they  conceived  every  ocqutsitioi)  of 
knowledge  in  reasoning,  to  take  place,  by  the  inter-  j 
veution  of  certain  intelligible  forms  or  species,  exist-  | 
ing  separately  in  the  intellect,  as  the  direct  objects  of 
tliought ;  in  the  same  maimer  as  they  ascribed  simple 
perception  to  the  actiou  of  species  of  another  order, 
which  they  termed  sensible  species,  —  the  images  of 
tilings  derived  indeed  from  objects  without,  but,  when 
thus  derived,  existing  independently  of  them.  When 
we  amuae  ourselves  with  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
human  folly^ — ^tUat  most  comprehensive  of  all  histories 
— which  includes,  at  least  for  many  ages,  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy ;  or  rather^  to  use  a  word  more 
appropriate  than  amusetnont,  when  we  read  with  re- 
gret the  melancholy  annals  of  genins  aspiriug  to  be 
pre-eminently  frivolous,  and  industry  labouring  to  be 
ignorant, — we  often  discover  absurdities  of  the  grossest 
kind,  which  almost  cease  to  be  absurdities,- on  account 
of  other  absurdities,  probably  as  gross,  which  accom- 
pany them;  and  this  is  truly  the  case,  in  the  grave 
extravagance  of  the  logic  of  the  schools.  The  schol- 
astic mode  of  philosophizing,  ridiculous  as  it  now 
seems,  was  far  from  absurd,  when  taken  iu  connexion 
with  the  scliolastic  philosophy.  It  was  indeed  the 
only  mode  of  procedure  which  that  philosophy  could 
consistently  admit.  To  those  who  believed  that 
singular  objects  could  afford  no  real  knowledge^ 
(fitlarinm  nuUiwt  dari  .scuuifiavt ;  and  that  this 
to  be  obtained  only  from  what  they  tenned  intelligible 
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Species,  existing  not  in  external  things,  but  in  the 
iatellcot  itself,  —  it  must  have  seemed  as  absurd  to 
wander,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  out  of  that  region  in 
which  alone  they  supposed  it  to  exist,  and  to  seek  it 
among  things  singular,  ns  it  would  now,  to  us,  seem 
bopelcsa  and  absurd  to  found  a  system  of  physical 
truths  on  the  coiitcniplatiou  and  couiparisua  of  uui- 
veraals.     While  this  false  theory  of  the  mental  ])beuo- 
mena  prcTailcd,  was  it  possible,  tliat  the  phenomena 
of  matter  should  have  bceu  studied  on  souuder  prin- 
ciples of  investigation,  when  any  better  plan  must  have 
been  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  very  theory  of 
thought?     It  was  in  mind  that  tlio  student  of  general 
uuture  was  to  seek  his  guiding  li|^ht,  without  which 
all  then  was  darkness.     The  intellectual  philosopher, 
if  any  such   had  then  arisen,  tu  analyze  simply  the 
phenomena  of  thought,  without  any  reference  to  gene- 
ral physics,  wonld  in  truth  have  done  more  in  that 
Jirk  age,  for  the  benefit  of  every  physical  science, 
LliaD  if  he  had  discovered  a  thousand  pra]>erties  of  as 
many  diHercnt  substances. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  an  accnrate  view 

of  the  intellectual  piocesa  of  abstraction  could  have 

beeu  communicated  to  a  veteran  sage  of  tlie  schools,  at 

the  yery  moment  when  he  was  intently  contemplating 

the  tree  of  Porphyry,  in  all  its  brandies  of  species 

•nd  genera,  between  the  individual  and  the  sutfinimn 

genu.-! ;  and  when  he  was  preparing,  perliaps,  by  this 

contemplation  of  a  few  universals,  to  unfold  all  the 

philosophy  of  colours,  or  of  the  planetary  movements, 

— would  tlie  benefit  which  ho  received  from  this  clearer 

view  of  a  single  process  of  thou^dit,  have  terminated 

ia  the  mere  science  of  mind ;  or  would  not  rather  hia 

new  views  of  mind  have  extended,  with  a  most  inipor- 

taiit  influence,  to  bis  whole  wide  views  of  matter  ? 
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He  must  immediately  Lave  learneJ,  that,  in  the  whole 
tree  of  genera  und  species,  the  individual  at  the  bottom 
of  Lis  scale  was  the  only  real  iuJepcnJent  existence, 
and  that  all  the  rest,  the  result  of  certain  com|)aridons  _ 
ofagreement  or  disagreement,  wcresiuiplcmodificationa  | 
of  his  own  uiind,  not  produced  by  any  thing  existing 
in  his  intellect,  but  by  the  very  constitution  of  bis  in- 
tellect itself;  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals OS  of  one  species  being  nothing  more  than  the 
feeling  of  their  agreement  in  certain  respects,  and  the  M 
feeling  of  tins  agreement  being  as  simple  a  result  of 
the  observation  of  them  together,  as  the  perception  of  ^ 
each,  individually,  was  of  its  individual  presence.     I^f 
would  surely  have  been  impossible  for  liira,  with  this 
new  and  important  light,  to  return  to  his  transcen- 
dental inquiries  into  entities,  and  i|uiddities,  and  sub- 
stantial forms ;  and  the  simple  discovery  of  a  better 
theoiy  of  abstraction,  as  a  process  of  the  mind,  would 
thus  have  supplied  the  place  of  many  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing. 

The  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  we  must  admit,  did, 
informer  ages  at  least,  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  geueml  science  ;  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  has 
now  no  influence? 

Even  though  no  other  advantage  were  to  be  ob- 
tained from  our  present  jnster  views  of  mind,  than 
the  protection  which  they  give,  from  those  gross 
errors  of  inquiry  to  which  the  philosophers  of  so  long 
a  series  of  ages  were  exposed,  this  alone  would  surely 
be  uo  slight  gain.  But,  great  as  this  advantage  is, 
are  we  certain,  that  it  is  all  which  the  nicest  mental 
analysis  can  afford;  or  rather,  is  it  not  possible  at 
least,  that  we  may  stilh  in  cor  plans  of  physical  in- 
vestigation, be  sufl'erlug  under  the  influence  of  errors 
from   which    we    should    be   saved,    by   still    juster 
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jws  of  the  faculties  emplojed  in  every  pliysical 
inquiry  ? 

Tliat  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sucli  influence,  argues 
nothing ;  for,  to  suppose  us  awfire  of  it,  wonlii  be  to 
suppose  us  acquainted  with  the  very  errors  which 
mislead  us.  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
and  all  their  contentious  followers,  conceived  tliem- 
selves  as  truly  in  the  right  jtath  of  pliysital  investiga- 
tion, as  we  do  at  this  moment;  and,  though  we  are 
free  from  their  gross  mistakes,  there  may  yet  be 
others  of  which  wc  arc  the  less  likely  to  divest  our- 
selves, from  not  having  as  yet  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  their  existence.  The  question  is  not.  Whether  our 
mctliod  of  inquiry  hejosterthan  theirs? — for,  of  our 
superiority  in  this  respect,  if  any  evidence  of  fact 
were  necessary,  the  noble  discoveries  of  these  later 
years  arc  too  magnificent  a  proof  to  allow  us  to  have 
any  doubt;  but,  Whether  our  plan  of  inquiiy  may 
not  still  be  susceptible  of  itnprovements,  of  Avhich  we 
bavc  now  as  little  foresight,  as  the  Scotists  and 
Aquinists  of  the  advantages  which  philosophy  has 
received  from  tlic  general  prosecution  of  the  inductive 
method?  Tliere  is,  indeed,  no  reason  now  to  fear, 
tfaat  the  observation  of  particular  objects,  with  a  view 
to  general  science,  will  he  despised  as  incapable  of 
l^iving  any  direct  knowledge,  and  all  real  science  be 
confined  to  unirersals.  Sinfjularium  (Inlur  .vcimtf/a. 
Ihit,  thougii  a  sounder  view  of  one  intellectual  process 
may  have  hanishod  from  philosophy  much  idle  con- 
tention, and  directed  inquiry  to  fitter  objects,  it  surely 
does  not  therefore  follow,  tliat  subsequent  imj»TOTe- 
rocnts  in  the  philosojihy  of  mind  are  to  Ire  absolutely 
iinavaiHog.  On  the  contrary,  the  presumption  un- 
questionably is.  that  if,  by  understanding  better  the 
^mple  process  of  abstraction,  we  have  freed  ourselves 
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irom  mauy  errors  in  our  plans  of  inquiry,  a  still  clearer 
view  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  all  the  intellectual 
processes  concerned  in  tlie  discovery  of  truth,  may 
IcaJ  to  still  juster  viewa  of  philosophizing. 

Even  at  present,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  may 
trace,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  influence  of 
false  notions,  as  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
miud,  in  misdirecting  the  spirit  of  our  general  philo- 
sophy. I  allude,  in  particular,  to  one  very  important 
intellectual  process,  —  that  by  which  we  acquire  our  M 
knowledge  of  the  relation  on  which  all  physics  may  ■ 
be  said  to  be  founded.  He  must  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Idstory  of  philosophy,  and  even  to 
the  philosophy  of  his  own  timej  who  does  not  per- 
ceive, how  much  the  vague  and  obscure  notions 
entertained  of  that  intermediate  tie,  which  is  supposed 
to  connect  pheuomena  with  each  other,  have  tended 
to  favour  the  invention  and  ready  admission  of 
physical  hypotheses,  wliich  otherwise  could  not  Lave 
been  entertained  for  a  moment;  —  hypotheses,  which 
attempt  to  explain  what  is  known  by  the  introduction 
of  what  is  unknown ;  as  if  snccessions  of  phenomena 
were  rendered  easier  to  be  understood  merely  by 
being  rendered  more  complicated.  This  very  unphilo- 
sophic  passion  for  complexity  (which,  unphilosophic 
as  it  is,  is  yet  the  passion  of  many  philosophers,) 
seems  to  me  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a 
mysterious  and  false  >dew  of  causation;  as  involving 
always,  in  every  series  of  cliiinges,  the  intervention  of 
something  unobserved,  between  the  observed  ante- 
cedent and  the  observed  effect ;  a  view  of  which  maj 
very  naturally  be  supposed  to  lead  the  mind,  when  it 
has  observed  no  actual  intervention,  to  imagine  any 
thing,  which  is  not  absolutely  absurd,  that  it  may 
flatter  itself  with  the  pleasure  of  having  diacovcred  a 
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cause.  It  IB  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlarge  at  pre- 
sent on.  this  subject^  as  it  roust  u;;aia  conic  before  us ; 
when  Tou  will  perhaps  see  more  clearly,  bow  miicb  the 
general  diffusion  of  jiister  views,  as  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  notion  of  tlie  connexion  of  events,  would 
tend  to  the  simplification,  not  of  our  theoiies  of  luiud 
only,  but,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  of  our  theories  of 
matter. 

The  observations  already  made,  I  trust,  have  shown 
how  important,  to  tlie  perfection  of  every  science, 
is  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  that  intellectual 
medium,  through  which  alone  the  objects  of  every 
ecience  become  known  to  us,  and  with  those  intel- 
lectual instruments,  by  which,  alike  in  every  science, 
truth  is  to  be  detected  and  evolved.  On  tliis  iii- 
Huence,  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  must  always 
ex&rcise  on  general  philosophy,  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer,  because,  important  as  the  relation  is,  it  is  ono 
which  we  are  peculiarly  apt  to  foi^et ;  aud  the  more 
apt  to  forget  it,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence  of 
llic  physical  sciences,  to  which  it  has  itself  essentially 
contributed.  The  discoveries,  which  reward  our 
infjuiry  into  the  properties  of  matter,  as  now  carried 
on,  ou  principles  better  suited  to  tho  nature  and 
limits  of  our  powers  of  investigation,  are  too  splendid 
to  allow  us  to  look  back  to  the  circumstances  which 
prepared  them  at  a  <!i8tance;  and  we  avail  ourselves 
of  rules,  that  are  the  result  of  logical  analysis,  without 
reflecting,  and  almost  without  knowing,  that  they  are 
the  result  of  any  analysis  whatever.  We  are,  in  this 
rwpect,  like  navigators  on  the  great  ocean,  who 
perfonn  their  voyage  successfully  by  the  resiJts  of 
observations  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant ; 
who  look,  with  j)erfect  coufidcuce,  to  their  compass 
and  chart,  and  think  of  the  stars  as  useful  only  in 
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those  early  agea,  wLeu  tlic  pilot,  if  lie  ventured  from 
Bborc,  bad  no  other  directors  of  his  course.  It  is 
only  some  more  eliilful  mariner  who  is  still  aware  of 
their  guidance;  and  who  knows  how  much  he  is 
indebted  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  for  the  accuracy 
of  that  very  chart,  by  which  the  crowds  aronnd  him 
are  mechanically  directing  their  course. 

Tiie  chief  reason,  however,  for  my  dwelling  so  long 
on  this  central  and  goYcrning  relation,  which  the 
philosophy  of  intellect  bears  to  all  other  philosophy, 
is,  that  I  am  anxious  to  impress  this  relation  strongly 
on  your  minds;  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the 
importance  which  it  may  seem  to  give  to  the  parti- 
cular science  that  is  to  engage  us  together,  as  with  a 
view  to  those  other  sciences  in  wliich  you  may  already 
have  been  engaged,  or  which  may  yet  await  you  in 
the  course  of  your  studies.  The  consideration  uf 
mind,  as  universally  present  and  presiding — at  once 
the  niedium  of  all  the  knowledge  wliich  can  be 
acquired,  and  tlie  subject  of  all  the  truths  of  which 
that  knowledge  consists,  gives,  by  its  own  unity,  a 
sort  of  unity  and  additional  dignity  to  the  sciences, 
of  whicli  their  scattered  experiments  and  observations 
would  otherwise  be  unsusceptible.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  physical  inquiry,  when  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  properties  of  external  things,  to  render 
the  mind,  in  our  imagination,  subordinate  to  the 
objects  on  which  it  is  directed;  the  faculties  arc 
notliing,  the  objects  every  thing.  The  very  nature 
of  such  inquiry  leads  ns  perpetually  without  to  observe 
and  arrange,  and  nothing  brings  us  back  to  the  observer 
and  arranger  within;  or,  if  we  do  occasionally  cast 
an  inquisitive  glance  on  the  phenomena  of  our  thought, 
we  bring  back  with  us  what  Bacon,  in  his  strong 
languace,  calls  "the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  furnace;" 
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— the  mind  seems,  to  us,  to  bo  broken  down  to  tbe 
littleness  of  the  objects  which  it  l)us  been  habituallycon- 
templating ;  and  we  regard  tlie  faculties  that  measure 
earth  and  heaven,  and  that  add  infinity  to  infinity, 
vrith  a  curiosity  of  no  greater  interest  tlian  that  witli 
which  we  inquire  into  the  angles  of  a  crystal,  or  the 
fructification  of  a  tnoss.  "  Ludit  istia  nninma  "  says 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  "Ludit  istis 
animus,  nou  j>roficit ;  et  philoaopbiam  a  fastigio 
(ieducit  in  planuna."  To  rest  in  researches  of  this 
luiuute  kind,  indeed,  if  we  were  absolutely  to  rest  in 
them,  without  any  higher  and  profonnder  views,  would 
truly  be,  as  he  says,  to  drag  down  jdiilosophy  from 
that  pure  eminence  ou  whicb  she  sits,  to  the  very 
Just  of  the  plain  on  which  we  tread.  To  the  in- 
quirer, however,  whose  mind  has  been  previously 
imbued  with  this  first  philosophy,  and  who  has  learned 
to  trace,  in  the  wonders  of  cverj'  science,  the  wonders 
of  his  own  intellectual  frame,  tliere  is  no  physical 
research,  however  nainute  its  object,  which  does  not 
at  once  elevate  the  mind,  and  derive  elevation  from 
it  Nothing  is  truly  humble,  which  can  exercise 
fscuUies  that  are  themselves  sublime. 

-Searcili,  umlismayM,  the  dark  profdntmS, 


Where  Natiiru  worku  in  Bccrot;  view  tlie  botU 

Of  minora]  tniufitirc,  aud  tlie  oUinial  vault 

Tliat  bounds  lliu  bnary  ooftan;  trace  tbe  farms 

Of  atuma,  moving  with  iaccsButit  dmiigo, 

Their  Klem«tita1  rcmcid  ;  b«liold  tlin  seeds 

Of  being,  ami  ibc  energy  of  life, 

Kindling  tbe  ninss  witb  ever  active  flame  : 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turu  ;  frum  dim  uhlivi^Q  call 

Her  fleet  ideal  hniid:  ami  lid  tlicm  g^i 

Break  throui,^h  time's  lurriui',  and  u'crtake  the  liouc 
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ThatflLW  tlio  lioavcQs  created:  theu  docjluro, 
If  apglit  -were  fuuotl  in  Ihom  eitoraal  scene* 
To  move  thy  wonder  now.' 

In  the  physics  of  tlie  material  universe,  there  is,  it 
must  be  owned,  rauch  that  is  truly  worthy  of  our 
philosophic  admiration,  and  of  the  sublimest  exertions 
of  philosophic  genius.  But  even  tliat  material  world 
■will  appear  more  admirable,  to  him  who  contemplates 
it,  as  it  were,  from  the  height  of  hia  own  minJ,  and 
who  measures  its  infinity  with  tlie  range  of  his  own 
limited  but  aspiring  faculties.  He  is  unquestionably 
the  pliilosoplier  most  worthy  of  the  name,  who  unites 
to  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  mind,  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  physical  objects  amid 
which  lie  is  placed  ;  who  makes  each  science,  to  each, 
reciprocally  a  source  of  additional  illamination  ;  and 
who  learns,  from  both,  the  noblest  of  all  the  lessons 
which  they  can  give, — the  knowledge  and  adoration 
of  that  divine  Being,  who  has  alike  created,  and 
adapted  to  each  other,  with  an  order  eo  harmonious, 
the  uuiverse  of  matter  and  the  universe  of  thought. 


LECTURE  HI. 

Influence  of  the  PAilotop/ty  of  Mind  on  th«  Understanding. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  illustrated,  at 
great  length,  the  relation  which  the  philosophy  of 
miud  bears  to  all  tlie  other  sciences,  as  the  common 
centre  of  each.     These  sciences  I  represented,  as,  in 
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their  relation  to  the  powers  of  discovery  that  are 
exercised  in  them,  truly  arts,  in  all  the  various  in* 
tcllcctual  processes,  of  nhicb  the  artist  is  the  same, 
and  the  instruments  the  same ;  and  us,  to  the  per- 
fection of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  essential 
that  we  know  the  powers  of  the  instruiueuts  employed 
in  it,  so,  in  the  inventive  processes  of  science  of  every 
kind,  it  seems  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  pro- 
cess, that  we  should  know,  as  exactly  as  possible,  tlie 
powers  and  the  limits  of  those  intellectual  instruments, 
wliich  are  exercised  alike  in  all ;  that  we  may  not 
waste  our  industry,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  with 
tbcni  what  is  impossible  to  be  accomplished,  and  at 
the  same  time  may  not  despair  of  achieving  with  them 
any  of  the  wonders  to  which  they  are  truly  adequate, 
if  skilfully  and   perseveriugly  exerted;   thou^'h  we 
Bliould  have  to  overcome  many  of  tliose  difncnlties 
which  present  themselves,  as  obstacles  to  every  great 
effort,  but  whicli   are  insurmountalde,  only  to  those 
itho  despair  of  surmounting  them. 

It  waa  to  a  consideration  of  this  kind,  as  to  the 
primary  importance  of  knowinj;;  the  questions  to  which 
our  Acuities  are  competent,  that  we  arc  indebted  for 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  our  science, —  a 
work  which  none  can  read  even  now,  without  being 
impressed  with  reverence  for  the  great  talents  of  its 
author;  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the 
ivliole  value,  witiiout  an  acquaintance  with  the  verbal 
trifling,  and  barren  controversies,  that  still  perplexed 
and  obscured  intellectual  science  at  the  period  wheu 
it  was  written. 

The  work  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  "  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  to  the  composition  of  wliich 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  preface,  states  himself  to  have  been 
led  by  an  accidental  conversation  with  some  friends 
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who  had  met  at  his  chamber.  In  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussiou,  which  had  no  immediate  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Essay,  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
eml>aiTas3ed  by  difficulties  that  appeared  to  rise  on 
every  side,  when,  after  many  vuhi  attempts  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  doubts  which  perplexed  them, 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong 
course, — that  the  inquiry  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  probably  one  whicli  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
faculties,  and  that  their  first  inquiry  should  have  been, 
into  the  nature  of  the  understanding  itself,  to  ascer- 
tain what  subjects  it  was  tit  to  explore  and  comprehend. 
"  When  we  know  our  own  strength,"  he  remarks, 
"  we  shall  the  better  know  what  to  undertake  with 
hopes  of  success :  and  when  we  have  well  surveyed 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made  some  esti- 
mate what  we  may  expect  from  them,  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts 
on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any  thinj^ ;  or, 
on  the  other  side,  question  every  thing,  and  disclaim 
all  kuowledi|e,  because  some  things  are  not  to  befl 
understood.  It  is  of  groat  use  to  the  sailor,  to  know 
the  length  of  his  line,  though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom 
all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows, 
that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  at  such 
places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  hie  voyage,  and 
caution  him  against  running  upon  slioals  tliat  may 
ruin  him. — This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  rise  to 
this  essay  conoei-ning  the  understanding.  For  I  ■ 
thought,  that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several 
inquiries  the  miud  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into, - 
was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandings,  cxa-f 
mine  our  own  powers*  and  see  to  what  things  they 
were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  suspected  we 
b^an  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satis- 
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faction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  triitlis  tliat 
most  concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts 
iuto  the  vast  ocean  of  bciuK,  as  if  all  that  boundless 
extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  pog^cssion  of 
our  understandings.  Thus  men,  extending  their  in- 
(juiries  beyond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their 
thoughts  wander  into  those  depths  where  they  can 
find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raiso 
questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never  coming 
to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue 
and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them,  at 
last,  in  perfect  scepticism ;  whereas,  were  the  capaci- 
ties of  our  undcrstaudings  well  considered,  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found,  which  sets  the  boimds  between  the  enlightened 
and  dark  parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  wliat 
is  not  comprehensible  by  us,  men  would  perhaps,  with 
km  scruple,  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the 
one,  aud  employ  their  tlioughts  and  discourse,  with 
more  advantage  and  satisfaction,  in  the  other."  ^ 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Locke  illustrate,  very 

happily,  the  importance  of  a  right  view  of  the  limits 

of  our  understanding,  for  directing  our  inquiries  to 

tlie  objects  that  are  truly  within  our  reach.     It  is  not 

the  waste  of  intellect,  as  it  lies  torpid  in  the  great 

njultitude  of  our  race,  that  is  alone  to  be  regretted  in 

r&iation  to  science,  which,  in  better  circiimstancca,  it 

might  improve  and  adorn.     It  is,  in  many  cases,  the 

very  industry  of  intellect,  busily  exerted,  but  exerted 

ia  labours  that  must  be  profitless,  because  the  objects, 

to  which  the  labour  is  directed,  are  beyond  the  reach 

of  man.     If  lialf  the  zeal,  aud,  I  may  add,  even  half 

the  genius,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  wore  employed 

in   attempting  tilings  impossible,  had  been  given  to 

'  Essay  on  tlio  Ifiimftn  UnclcMtanding.— Introd.  »oct.  fl.  7. 
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investigations,  on  which  the  transcendental  inquirers 
of  those  times  would  certainly  have  looked  down  with 
contempt,  there  are  many  names  that  are  now  men- 
tioned only  with  ridicule  or  pity,  for  which  we  should 
certainly  have  felt  the  same  deep  veneration  whicli 
our  hearts  so  readily  offer  to  the  names  of  BacoR  and 
Newton  ;  or  perhaps  even  tlte  great  names  of  Bacon 
and  Newton  miglit,  in  comparison  with  them,  have 
been  only  of  secondary  dignity.  It  was  not  by  idleness 
that  this  high  rank  of  instructors  and  benefactors  of 
the  woilJ  was  lost,  but  by  a  blind  activity  more 
hurtful  than  idleness  itself.  To  those  who  never 
could  have  thought  of  numbering  the  population  of 
our  own  little  globe,  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  to 
number,  with  precise  arithmetical  accuracy,  the  trihcs 
of  ynyels,  and  to  assign  to  each  order  of  spiritual 
beings  its  separate  duties,  and  separate  dignities,  with 
the  exactness  of  some  heraldic  pomp;  and,  araid  all^ 
those  visible  demonstrations  of  the  Divinity  whicli 
surround  us  wherever  we  turn  our  view,  there  were 
minds  that  could  think,  in  relation  to  him,  of  every  ■ 
thing  but  his  wisdom  and  goodness;  as  if  He,  who 
created  ns,  and  placed  around  us  this  magnificent 
system  of  things,  were  an  object  scarcely  worthy  of 
our  reverence,  till  we  had  fixed  his  precise  station  in 
our  logical  categories,  and  had  determined,  not  the 
majestic  relations  which  he  bears  to  the  universe,  as 
created  and  sustained  by  his  bounty,  but  all  the 
frivolous  relations  wliich  he  can  be  imagined  to  bear 
to  impossibilities  and  nonentities. 

0,  80118  ofcfirtli !  nttempt  yo  ptill  to  rise, 
By  muuiitniu!j  piloJ  on  itiouiitahis,  to  tlio  ekics  ! 
Heaven  ntill,  wiili  lnuglLter,  ihs  rnia  tuil  surveys 
And  burica  muJmcE)  in  the  \ica\iii  tlioy  raise.' 


I 


I 


Popo'a  Essay  ou  Man,  E|>.  ir.  73-76. 
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It  is,  indeed,  then,  to  borrow  Mr.  Locke's  mctaplior, 
of  no  slight  importance  to  know  the  length  of  our 
line,  tliongh  we  cannot,  witli  it,  fiithom  all  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  With  tlie  knowledi^o  that,  to  a  certain 
depth,  at  least,  ive  umy  safely  confide  in  it,  wc  shuU 
not  he  constrained,  by  our  fear,  to  coast  along  the 
shore  with  such  cautious  timidity  as  to  lose  all  the 
treasures  which  might  be  obtained  by  a  more  adven- 
tnrous  voyage  ;  nor  tempted,  in  the  rashnpss  of 
ignorance  or  desjiair,  to  trust  onrselves  wildly  to  every 
VfinJ,  though  our  course  sliould  be  amidst  roeka  and 
quicksands. 

The  study  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  faculties  of 

tlie  luind  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  misrepresented, 

as  favouring  a  tendency  to  vague  and  unlimited  doubt 

on  all  subjects,  even    on  those  most   important  to 

inJividual  and  social  happiness ;  as  if  tlie  great  names, 

to  which  we  have  long  given  our  admiration,  for  the 

light  which  they  have  thrown  on  the  powers  and 

ireaknesses  of  the  human  understanding,   were  not 

also  the  very  names  whicli  we  have  been  accustomed, 

not  to  admire  merely,  hut  to  venerate,  for  excellence 

of  a  still  nobler  kind.     Far  from  leading  to  general 

scepticism,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sound  study  of 

the  principles  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 

wWch  alone  can  free  from  the  danger  of  it.     If  the 

sceptical  philosophy  he  false,  as  the  asserters  of  this 

objection  will  allow  that  it  most  assuredly  in,  it  can 

he  overcome  and  destroyed  only  by  a  philosophy  that 

istma;  and  the  more  deeply,  and  the  more  oarly,  the 

mind  is  imbued  with  the  principles  of  truth,  the  more 

fioiiSdently  may  wc  rely  on  Its  rejection  of  the  errors 

tliat  are  opposed  to  them.     It  is  impossible  for  one, 

"'ho  is  not  absolutely  born  to  labour,  to  pass  through 

i^ifi  without  forming  in  his  own  mind,  occasionally, 
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some  imperfect  refiecttons  on  the  faculties  bj  which 
he  perceives  and  reasons ;  or  without  catching,  from 
those  with  whom  he  may  associate,  some  of  those 
vague  Dotious    of  a   vague  philosophy,  which    pasBj 
uuexamined  from  mind  to  mind,  and  become  current 
in  the  very  colloquial  language  of  the  day.       The 
alternatives,  therefore,  (if  we  can,  indeed,  think  of 
any  other  alternative  when  truth  is  one,)  are  not  those 
of  knowledge  and  absolute  ignorance  of  the  mentid 
phenomena^  but  of  knowledge  more  or  less  accurate ; 
because  absolute  ignorance,  even  though  it  were  a 
state  to  be  wished,  is  beyond  onr  power  to  presence, 
in  one   who  enjoys,   in  any  respects,  the  benefit  o£ 
education  and  liberal  society.     We  might,  with  much, 
greater  pros|>ect  of  success,  attempt,  by  merely  keeping 
from  his  view  all  professed  treatises  on  astronomy,  to 
prevent  him  from  acquiring  that  slight  and  commoa 
acquaintance  with  the  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
which  is  necessary  for  knowing  that  the  sun  does  not 
go  round  the  earth,  than  we  could  hope  to   prevent 
him  from  forming,  or  receiving,  some  notions,  accurate 
or  inaccurate,  as  to  the  nature  of  mind  ;  and  we  surely 
cannot  suppose,  that  the  juster  those  opinions  are,  Oi 
to  the  nature  and  force  of  the  principles  of  belief,  th( 
feebler  must  the  principles  of  belief  appear.     It  is  not 
so,  that  Nature  has  abandoned  us,   with   principles 
which  we  must  fear  to  examine,  and  with  truths  and, 
illusions  which  we  must  never  dare  to  separate.     la 
teacliing  us  what  our  powers  are  incapable  of  attain 
ing,  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  taught  us  what  truth; 
they  may  attain ;  and,  within  this  boundary,  wo  havi 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  she  has  placed  al 
the  truths  that   are   important  for  our  virtue   tuu 
happiness.      He,    whose    eyes   are   the    clearest    U 
distiuguicil]  the  bounding  circle,  cannot,  surely,  be  thi 
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dullest  to  perceive  the  truths  that  are  within.  To 
know,  only  to  doubt,  is  but  the  first  stcji  in  plnlo- 
gophy;  and  to  rest  at  tliis  first  step,  is  either  imbeci- 
lity or  idleness.  It  is  not  there  that  wisdom  sees, 
and  compares,  and  pronounces :  it  is  ignorance,  that, 
with  dazzled  eyes,  just  opening  fipom  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  perceives  that  she  has  been  dreaming, 
ivitfaout  being  able  to  distinguish,  in  the  sunshine, 
what  objects  are  really  existing  around.  He  alone  is 
the  philosopher  truly  awake,  who  knows  both  how  to 
doaht,  and  how  to  believe ;  believing  what  is  evitiont 
on  the  very  same  i)rinci]iIoe,  which  lead  him  to  duubt, 
with  various  degrees  of  uncertainty,  where  the  evidence 
is  less  sure.  To  conceive  that  iuquiry  must  lead  to 
scepticism,  is  itself  a  species  of  scepticism,  aa  to  the 
power  and  evidence  of  the  principles  to  which  we 
hare  given  our  assent,  more  degrading,  hecanse  still 
more  irrational,  than  that  open  and  consistent  scep- 
ticism Tvliicli  it  dreads.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an 
unworthy  homage  to  truths,  which  we  profess  to 
venerate,  to  suppose,  that  adoration  can  be  paid  to 
ihem  only  while  we  are  ignorant  of  their  nature;  and 
that  to  approach  their  altars  would  he  to  discover, 
tliat  the  majestic  forms  which  seem  animated  at  a 
distance,  are  only  lifeless  idols,  as  insensible  as  the 
incense  which  we  have  ottered  to  them. 

The  study  of  the  powers  and  limits  of  the  under- 
standing, and  of  the  sources  of  evidence  iu  external 
tiatore  and  ourselves,  instead  of  either  forming  or 
bvooriug  a  tendency  to  scepticism,  is  then,  it  appears, 
tW  surest,  or  ratiier  the  only  mode  of  removing  the 
*ianger  of  such  a  tendency.  That  mind  may  soon 
tloubt  even  of  the  most  important  truths,  whicli  has 
aeter  learned  to  distinguish  the  doubtful  from  the 
true.     IJut  to  know  well  the  irresistible  evidence  on 
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vliicli  truth  la  founJcd,  is  to  believe  in  it,  aud  to 
beliere  in  it  for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  from  tlie  danger  of  scepticism  ovily,  itat 
a  just  view  of  the  principles  of  his  intellectual  con- 
stitution tends  to  preserve  the  philosophic  inquirer, 
It  saves  him  alno  from  that  presumptuous  and  haughty 
dofrinatisQ),  which,  though  free  from  doubt,  is  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  free  from  error;  and  whicii  is, 
indeed,  much  more  likely  to  be  fixed  in  error  than  in 
truth,  where  the  inquiry,  that  precedes  conviction,  has 
been  casual  and  incomplete.  A  just  view  of  our  nature 
as  intelligent  beings,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches 
us  enough  of  our  strength  to  allow  us  to  rest  with 
confidence  on  the  great  principles,  physical,  moral, 
aud  religious,  in  which  alone  it  is  of  importance  for 
ns  to  coutide,  teaches  us  also  enough  of  our  weakness 
to  render  us  indulgent  to  the  weakness  of  others.  We 
cease  to  be  astonished  that  multitudes  should  differ 
from  us  ;  because  we  know  well,  that  while  nature 
■has  made  a  provision  for  the  universal  assent  of  man- 
kind to  those  fundamental  physical  truths,  which  are 
esseutial  to  their  very  existence,  and  those  fundamental 
truths  of  another  kind,  which  are  equally  esseutial  to 
their  existence  a&  subjects  of  moral  government,  shfl 
has  left  them,  together  with  principles  of  improvement 
that  ensure  their  intellectual  progress,  a  susceptibility 
of  error,  without  which  there  could  be  no  progression ; 
and,  while  we  almost  trace  back  the  circumstances 
which  have  modified  our  own  individual  belief,  ws 
cannot  but  he  aware,  at  the  same  time,  how  many 
sources  there  are  of  prejudice,  ami,  consequently,  of 
difference  of  opinion,  in  the  various  situations  in  which 
the  multitudes  that  diil'cr  from  us  have  been  placed. 
To  feel  anger  at  human  error,  says  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher, is  the  same  thing  a£  if  we  were  to  be  angry 
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ivith  tbose  who  stumble  in  tlie  dark  ;  with  the  deaf 
for  not  obeying  our  coininuiid  ;  witli  the  sick  ;  with 
the  aged ;  with  the  weary.  Tliat  very  diilnesa  of 
discernment,  which  excites  at  oiico  our  wonder  and 
oar  wrathf  is  but  u  part  of  the  general  frailty  of 
mortahty ;  and  the  love  of  our  errors  is  not  loss  in- 
herent in  our  constitution  tlian  error  itself.  Tt  is  this 
^neral  constitution  which  is  to  be  studioiJ  by  us,  that 
nre  may  know  with  what  inialakeH  und  weaknesses 
we  must  have  to  deal,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  our 
fellow-mcn  ;  and  tlie  true  art,  therefore,  of  leaniiiig  to 
forgive  individuals,  is  to  learn  first  liow  much  we  have 
to  forgive  to  the  whole  huauiii  race.  "  lUud  potius 
cogitabis,  non  esse  irascendum  erroribus.  Quid  eaim, 
si  quis  imscatur  iu  tenelris  parum  vestigia  ccrta 
poiientibus?  Quid  si  quis  surdis,  iniperia  non  exau- 
dientibus  ?  Quid  si  pueris,  quod  iieglccto  dispectu 
officionini,  ad  lusns  et  ircptos  ajqnalium  jocos  spec- 
teut  ?  Quid  si  illis  irasci  veils,  qui  jej,'rotant,  senescunt, 
fatlgautur?  Inter  c^etera  niortatitutts  incommoda, 
et  hfBC  est,  caligo  incntium  :  nee  tantum  necessitas 
errandi,  sod  crrorum  amor.  No  sini^ulis  irascaris, 
uiiiversifi  ignoscendiim  :  generi  humane  venia  tribuenda 
est."' 

How  much  of  the  fury  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
darker  ages  would  have  been  softened  and  turned  into 
moderation,  by  juster  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  on  which  belief  depends  !  It 
appears  to  us  so  very  easy  to  believe  what  we  consider 
ustriie,  —  or  rather  it  appears  to  us  so  imjwssiblc  to 
^lisbelieve  it, — that,  if  wo  jnd^'c  from  our  own  momen- 
tary feelings  only,  witliout  any  knowledge  of  the 
g[.'[icml  nature  of  belief,  and  of  all  the  |irinciple8  in 


l^eucvo,  dc  Iru,  lil.  li.  cai>.  9. 
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our  moutal  constitutiou  by  wliich  it  ia  diversified,  we 
very  naturally  look  on  the  dissent  of  others  as  a  sort 
of  wilful  and  obstinate  contrariety,  and  almost  as  an 
iusultiug  denial  of  a  right  of  approbation,  which  we 
consider  ourselves.,  in  those  circumstances,  as  very 
justly  entitled  to  claim.  The  transition  from  this 
supposed  culpability  to  the  associated  ideas  of  pains 
and  penalties,  is  a  very  natural  one ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  a  sufficient  fund  of  persecution  in  mere 
ignorance,  though  the  spirit  of  it  were  not,  as  it 
usually  is,  aggravated  by  degrading  notions  of  tho 
Divine  Being,  and  ftdse  impressions  of  religious  duty. 
Very  different  are  tlie  sentiments  which  the  science  of 
mind  produces  and  cherishes.  It  makes  us  tolerant, 
not  merely  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  endcaTouring 
to  overcome,  by  punishment,  a  I>elief  which  does  not 
depend  on  suffering ;  but  whicli  may  remain,  and  even  I 
gather  additional  strength,  in  imprisonment,  in  exile, 
under  the  axe,  and  at  the  stake.  The  absurdity  of 
every  attempt  of  this  kind  it  shows  indeed ;  but  it 
makes  us  feel,  still  more  intimately,  that  injustice  of 
it,  which  is  worse  than  absurdity,  by  showing  our 
common  nature,  in  all  the  principles  of  truth  and 
eruor,  with  those  whom  we  would  oppress ;  all  having 
faculties  that  may  lead  to  truth,  and  tendencies  oim 
various  kinds  which  may  mislead  to  error,  and  the 
mere  accidental  and  temporary  difference  of  power 
being,  if  not  the  greatest,  at  least  the  most  obviou* 
circumstance,  which,  in  all  a^es,  has  distinguished  the 
pei-secutor  from  tho  persecuted. 

Lot  not  tliia  weali,  uuUuowing  Iiatid, 

Prt'Biime  tiiy  liolts  Ut  tlirow  ; 
Ordeal  i-laiiinalion  roiirul  the  lanJ, 

On  all  i  juti|,ro  tliy  iva  ! 


( 


If  I  ain  right,  —  lliy  graix  in)|>art 

Stilt  in  the  right  to  atny  ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  —  O,  tciwli  my  boart 

To  fiad  tlio  bettor  way.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  devout  pliilosopliy.     No 
proud  assertion  of  individual  iafaUibility, — no  triuuipli 
orer  the  congef^ueiiccs  in  others,  of  u  fallible  nature, 
wliicli  ourselves  partake  in  common, — but  the  cxpres- 
rion  of  feelings  more  suited  to  eartbly  weakness, — of 
a  modest  joy  of  belief,  which  is  not  less  delightful  for 
the  humility  that  tempers  it ;  and  of  a  modest  sorrow 
for  the  seeming  errors  of  others,  to  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  nature  gives  a  sympathy  of 
warmer  interest.     The  more   important  tlie  subject 
of  difference,  the  greater,  not  the  less,  will  be  the 
indulgence  of  hiui  who  has  learned  to  trace  the  sources 
of  human  error,  —  of  error  that  has  its  origin  not  in 
our  weakness  and  imperfection  merely,  but  often  in 
the  most  virtuous  affections  of  the  heart,  —  iu  that 
respect  for  age,  and  admiration  of  virtue,  and  grati- 
tade  for  kindness  received,  which  make  the  opinions 
of  those  whom  we  love  and  honour,  seem  to  us,  iu  our 
early  years,  as  little  questionable  as  the  virtues  which 
we  love  to  contemplate,  or  the  very  kindness  whicli 
we  feel  at  every  moment  beaming  on  our  heart,  in  the 
lender  protection  that  surrounds  us.     That  tlie  sub- 
jects, on  which  we  may  differ  from  others,  are  impor- 
tant to  happiness,  of  course  implies,  that  it   is  no 
slight  misfortune  to  have  erred ;  and  timt  the  mere 
en-or,  thorofore,  must  be  already  too  great  an  evil  to 
raqiiire  any  addition  from  our  individual  contempt  or 
indignation,  far  less  from  the  vengeance  of  public 
antliority, — that  may  be  right,  in  tlie  oi>inions  which 
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it  conceives  to  be  insulted  by  partial  dissent;  bnt 
which  must  be  wrong,  in  the  means  which  it  takes  to 
avenge  them.  To  be  sincerely  thatikfal  for  truths 
received,  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  feeling,  to  be 
sensible  how  great  a  blessing  those  have  lost  who  are 
deprived  of  the  same  enjoyment ;  and  to  look  down, 
then,  with  insolent  disdain,  on  tlie  unfortunate  victim 
of  error,  is,  indeed,  to  render  contemptible,  (as  far  as 
it  ia  in  our  feeble  power  to  render  it  contemptible,) 
not  the  error  which  we  despise,  but  the  truth  which 
allows  us  to  defipise  it. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  as  yet  made,  on  the 
effects  of  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
relate  to  its  influence  on  the  general  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry ;  the  advantage  which  must  be 
derived,  in  every  science,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  intellectual  instruments 
which  we  use  for  tlie  discovery  of  truth ;  the  skill 
which  we  thcuce  acquire  iu  distinjj;uishing  the  ques- 
tions in  which  we  may  justly  hope  to  discover  truth, 
from  those  questions  of  idle  and  endless  controversy, 
the  decision  of  which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties;  and  the  consequent  moderation  in 
the  temper,  with  which  we  look  both  to  our  own 
possible  attainments,  and  to  the  errors  of  others. 

But,  beside  these  general  advantages,  which  the 
philosophy  of  mind  extends  to  all  the  inquiries  of 
which  human  genius  is  capable,  there  are  some  advan- 
tages more  peculiarly  felt  in  certain  departments  of 
science  or  art.  It  is  not  moioly  with  the  mind  that 
we  operate  ;  the  subject  of  our  operations  is  also  often 
the  mind  itself.  In  education,  iu  criticism,  In  poetry, 
in  eloquence,  the  mind  has  to  act  upon  mind,  to  pro- 
duce in  it  cither  emotions  that  are  temporary,  or 
affections  and  opinions  that  are  pennaneut.     We  have 
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to  instmct  it,  to  conrince  it,  to  persuade  it.  to  delight 
it,  to  aoften  it  with  pity,  to  agitate  it  with  terror  or 
iodignation  ;  and  all  these  effects,  when  other  circum- 
stances of  genius  iire  the  same,  we  shall  surely  be 
able  to  produce  more  readily,  if  we  know  the  natural 
laws  of  tiiought  and  emotiuu;  the  feelini^^  which  are 
followed  by  other  feelings ;  and  the  thouj^hts  which, 
expanding  into  other  thoughts,  almost  of  themselves 
prodace  the  very  passion,  or  conTiction,  wliich  we 
Irish  to  excite. 

"One    considerable   advantage,"  fwyfi  Mr.   Hume, 
'■  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  abstract  philo- 
iiopby,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and  humane; 
nhich.  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  euffi- 
deot  degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiment^  precepts, 
or  reasouings.     All    polite   letters  are  nothing  but 
pctores  of  baman  life  in  various  attitudes  and  sitna- 
tiims;    and  inspire  us  with   different  sentiments   of 
praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us. 
An  artist  most  be  better  qualifietl  to  succeed  in  this 
undertaking  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and  quick 
appiebenskm,  posaaws  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ntemal  &bric;  the  operations  of  the  onderstandin^ 
the  workings  of  the  paaeioDS,  and  the  various  specietf 
of  aentiraent    which   diBcriminate   rice  aod   virtue. 
Howerer  p«n£al  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may 
appeal,  it  becomes  in  boiii«  meamre  reqai?ite  to  thoM 
who    woold  describe  vritli  soeeess  the  obvious  and 
o&tward  appeaiaaoes  of  life  and  ntanoers.     The  SRa- 
tomist  preaeato  to  tbe  eye  tlw  aiort  hideooa  and  dis- 
agreeable olgeeta:  bat  hia  seieaee  is  hi^y  OMfal  to 
the  painter  in  debeatiag  even  a  Veniu  or  >b  Hefea 
While  the  latter  eiaploys  all  tbe  riebeet  edoofs  of 
^  art,  aad  girca  Ina  igarca  tba  aaat  gnedal  aad 
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engaging  aira,  be  moat  still  carry  bis  attention  to  the 
inward  strnctoTe  of  the  homan  bodr,  the  position  of 
tbe  mosckfl^  the  £abric  of  tbe  bones,  and  tbe  nse  and 
figure  of  erery  part  or  organ.  Accaracy  is,  in  every  _ 
caae,  advantageoiia  to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  f 
delicacy  of  sentiment ;  in  rain  woold  we  exalt  the 
one  by  depreciating  tbe  otber.^*  M 

There  is  a  most  striking  passage  to  the  same  pnr-  ^ 
port,  in  that  beautiful  dialogue  on  ancient  orator/, 
which  has  been  ascribed,  without  any  rerr  satiafac* 
tory   eridence,   to   varions    authors,    particularly  to 
Qniuctilian,  the   younger    Pliny»  and    Tacitus,    and 
Tvhicb  is  not  unworthy  of  the  moet  eminent  of  tbe^ 
names  to  which  it  has  been  ascribed.     After  dwelling 
on  the  universal  science  and  erudition  of  the  great 
master  of  Roman  eloquence,  the  chief  speaker  in  the 
dialogue    proceeds  to  ^ow  the  peculiar  advantage 
which  oratory  mast  derive  from  moral  and  intellectual 
science,  to  the  neglect  of  which  fundamental  study,  as 
superseded  by  the  frivolous  disputations  of  the  rhetori- 
cal schools,  he  ascribes  the  decay  of  eloquence  in  tbs| 
age  of  which  he  speaks. 

**  Ita  enim  est,  optimi  viri,  ita,  ei  muUa  eruditione,^ 
ex  pluribns  artibu^  et  omnium  rerum  scicntia,  esun-| 
dat  et  exuherat  ilia  admirabilis  eloqucntia.     Neqcs'l 
oratoris  vis  et  facultas.  sicut  cseterarum  rerum,  angii»- 
tis  et  hrevibus  tenninis  eluditur ;  sed  is  est  orator,  qui 
dc  omni  quiestione  pulchre,  et  ornate,  et  ad  persoa^ 
dendnm  apt^  dicerc,  pro  dignitato  rerum  ad  utilitatom 
temporum,  cum  voluptate  audientium  possit.     Hxo 
6il)i  ilU   veteres    persuadebant.      Ad    haec    efficicnda 
intcUigebant  opus  esse,  non  ut  Khetornm  scholis  dc-^ 
clamarent,  —  sed  ut  his  artibus  pectus  implereut, 
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quibiis  de  bonis  ac  nialis,  de  honosto  ac  tnrpi,  de  justo 
et  iujusto  dispututur;  —  de  qtiibus  copios^  et  vaH^ 
et  ornate,  nemo  dicere  potest,  nisi  qui  cognovit  natu- 
mm  bunianam.  —  Ex  bis  fontibus  vtiatn  ilia  proHuunt» 
at  facilins  iram  judicis  vel  instiget.  vel  leniat,  qui  ecit 
quid  ird,  promptius  ad  miserationem  impellat  qui  scit 
<liiid  sit  misoricordia,  et  quibus  animi  motibusconcite- 
tur.  lu  bit!  artibiis  exercitationibusque  versatus  ora- 
tor, sive  apud  infc^tos,  sive  apud  cupidos,  sive  apod 
invidcntes,  sive  apud  tristes,  sive  apud  timentes  dicen- 
d«rn  babuerit,  lenelnt  liabenas  auimorum,  et  prout 
cujusque  Datura  postalabit,  adbibebit  manum  et  tem- 
perabit  orationco),  parato  oiuni  iustrumeuto,  et  ad 
Dsnm  reposito."  * 

Wbat  is  tbc  wbole  art  of  criticism,  in  its  most  im- 
portant applications,  bnt  tbe  knowledge  of  the  most 
natural  successions  of  thousrbt  and  feelin';  in  the  mind  ? 
We  judge  of  tbe  perspicuity  and  order  of  a  discourse, 
by  knowing  tbe  jirogrcss  in  which  tbe  mind,  by  the 
development  of  truth-after  truth,  may  be  made  at  last 
to  see  tbc  full  meaning  of  tbe  most  complex  proposi- 
tion. We  judge  of  the  beauty  of  impassioned  poetry 
or  eloquence,  by  knowing  whether  tbe  figures,  the 
images,  the  very  feelings  described,  be  such  as,  from 
oar  observation  of  tbe  laws  that  regulate  tbe  internal 
series  of  changes  in  tbe  mind,  we  know  to  be  con- 
sistent with  that  state  of  emotion,  in  wbicb  a  mind 
TRQst  exist  that  has  been  placed  in  the  situation  sup- 
posed.    If  all  other  circumstances  be  equal,  he  will 

idoubtcdly  be  tbe  best  critic,  wbo  knows  best  the 
^pbeitomena  of  human  thought  and  feeling  ;  and,  with- 
out this  knowledge,  criticism  can  be  nothing  but  a 
iQeasuremeut  of  words,  or  a  repetition  of  tbe  ever 
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repeated  and  eudless  conimonplaces  of  rLetoric.  The 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  necessity  of  which  critics 
speak  so  much,  and  so  justly,  and  which  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  critic  himself,  as  to  the  writer  on  whom  ho 
sita  in  judgment,  is  only  another  name  for  tlic  know- 
ledge of  the  successive  transitions  of  feeling  of  tho 
mind,  in  all  the  innumerable  diversities  iu  which  it  ia 
capable  of  being  modifled  by  the  variety  of  circum- 
Btances  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  It  ia  for  thia 
reason,  that,  with  so  great  an  abundance  of  the  mere 
art,  or  rather  of  the  mere  technical  phrases  of  criti- 
cism, we  have  so  very  little  of  the  science  of  it ;  be- 
cause the  science  of  criticism  implies  an  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  thonght  and  passion,  which  fl 
few  can  be  expected  to  possess ;  and  though  notliing 
can  be  easier  than  to  deliver  opinions,  such  as  pass 
current  in  llie  drawing-room,  and  even  in  the  literary 
circle,  which  the  frivolous  may  admire  as  profound, 
and  the  ignorant  as  erudite,  and  which  many  voices 
may  be  ]>voud  to  repeat ;  though  even  the  dull  and 
pedantic  are  as  able  as  the  wise  to  say,  in  flnent  Ian-  , 
guage,  that  one  passage  of  a  work  of  genius  is  beauti-  M 
ful  and  another  the  reverse,  because  one  of  them  is  in  ' 
accordance  with  some  technical  rules,  or  because 
Uomer  and  Milton  have  passages  similar  to  the  one.  | 
and  not  to  t!ie  other,  —  it  ia  far  from  being  equally 
easy  to  sliow,  how  the  one  passage  is  bi^autiful,  from 
its  truth  of  character,  and  tlie  other,  though  perhaps 
i-icb  in  liaiTnony  of  rhythm  and  rhetorical  ornament, 
is  yet  faulty,  by  its  violation  of  the  more  impor- 
tant harmony  of  thouglit  and  emotion  ;  a  harmony 
which  nature  observes  as  faithfully,  in  the  progress  of 
those  Tehenicnt  passions  that  appear  moat  wild  and 
irregidar,  as  in  the  calmest  successions  of  feeling 
of  the  most  tranquil  hours.      It  would,  indeed. 


I 


I 
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too  much  to  say.  aa  in  the  well-known  couplet  of 

Pope, 

IiAt  eooli  itftuch  athem  who  tbeniselvefl  oxoel, 
And  cenauTB  freely  who  Lave  written  well ;  * 

for  the  critic  requires  only  one  of  the  two  great  talents, 
wbich,  in  the  poet,  ought  to  exist  together,  but  which 
may  yet  exist  separately.  In  tlie  poet,  there  must  be, 
in  the  first  place,  an  inventive  fancy  to  bring  together 
thoughts  and  images  which  have  never  been  combined 
before;  and,  with  this  inventive  fancy,  a  discriminating 
jadgment,  which  is  to  measure,  by  the  standard  of 
nature,  the  products  of  invention  ;  and  to  retain  them, 
only  if  they  appear  such,  as  though  perhaps  never 
before  combined,  might  yet,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  laws  of  thought,  have  occurred  to  a  mind,  in 
the  circumstances  represented,  as  truly  as  the  other 
thoughts  or  images  which  the  works  of  oilier  poets 
hare  rendered  more  familiar.  This  latter  talent,^the 
judgment  which  determines  the  intrinsic  beauty  and 
fiiielity  to  general  nature,  —  is  all  which  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  critic,  who  is  not,  therefore,  uuder  the 
necessity  of  being  himself  "  the  great  sublime  "  which 
he  draws.  Yet,  though  all  the  elements  of  excellence 
in  the  artist  are  not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sage  and  discriminating  admirer  of  the 
Doble  works  which  that  excellence  may  have  produced, 

Inie  of  these  elcnKmts  uiiqucstionahly  arc  requisite : 
emcnie  for  which  the  critic  may  search  iti  vain  in 
all  the  rules  of  rhetoricians,  and  even  in  the  perusal 
of  all  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
iiuless,  to  an  acquaintance  with  these,  he  add  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  the  beautiful  conformity  to  which  was 
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the  essential  charm  of  all  the  pathos,  aud  all  the 
eloquence,  -which  he  has  admired. 

There  is  another  art,  however,  to  which  knowledge 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man  is  still 
more  important:  that  uoble  art,  which  lias  tlie  charge 
of  training  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  infancy 
into  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of  mature 
manhood;  of  forming,  of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and 
feeblest  perhaps  which  Heaven  has  made,  the  intelli- 
gent and  fearleeg  Borereign  of  the  whole  animated 
creation,  the  interpreter,  and  adorer,  and  almost  the 
representative  of  the  Divinity.  Tlic  art,  which  per-^ 
forms  a  transformation  so  wondrous,  cannot  but  be  J 
admirable  itself;  and  it  is  from  observation  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  that -all  which  is  most  admirable  in  it 
is  derived.  These  laws  we  must  follow,  indeed,  since 
they  exist  not  by  our  contrivance,  but  by  the  con- 
trivance of  that  nobler  wisdom,  from  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  mind  has  flowed ;  yet  if  we  know 
them  well,  we  can  lead  them,  in  a  great  measure,  even 
while  we  follow  them.  And,  while  tlie  helpless  sub- 
ject of  this  great  moral  art  is  every  moment  requiring 
our  aid, —  with  an  understanding  that  may  rise,  from 
truth  to  trutli,  to  the  sublimest  discoveries,  or  may 
romain  sunk  for  ever  in  Ignorance,  and  with  susceptibi- 
lities of  vice  that  may  be  repressed,  and  of  virtue  that 
may  be  cherished,. — can  we  know  too  well  the  means  of 
checking  what  is  evil,  and  of  fostering  what  is  good?  j 
It  is  too  lato  to  lie  by,  in  indolent  indulgence  of  afTeo-  fl 
tion,  till  vice  be  already  fonned  in  the  little  being 
whom  we  love,  and  to  lubonr  then  to  remove  it,  and 
to  substitute  the  virtue  that  is  opposite  to  it.  Vice, 
already  formed,  is  almost  beyond  our  power.  It  18 
only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity  that  we  can, 
with  much  reason,  expect  to  overcome  it,  by  the  moral 
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motives  which  we  are  capable  of  presenting ;  and  to 
(lUtiijguish  this  propansity  before  it  has  expanded 
itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind 
in  which  it  exists, — to  tarae  tliose  passions  which  are 
never  to  rage,  and  to  prepare,  at  a  distance,  the  virtues 
of  other  years,  —  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
constitution,  which  can  be  acqnired  only  by  a  diligent 
fitiidy  of  the  nature,  and  progress,  and  succesaive  trans- 
formations of  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  know,  that  praise 
or  censure,  reward  or  punishment,  may  increase  or 
lessen  the  tendency  to  the  repetition  of  any  particular 
action  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  means  of  elementary 
instruction,  is  all  which  is  commonly  termed  education. 
But  the  true  science  of  education  is  something  far 
more  than  this.  It  implies  a  skilfid  observation  of 
the  past,  and  that  lon^^  foresight  of  the  future,  which 
experience  and  judgment  united  allbrd.  It  is  the  art 
tjf  seeing,  not  the  immediate  effect  only,  but  the  series 
of  effects  whicii  may  follow  any  particular  thought  or 
feeling,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  combinations 
— the  art  often  of  drawing  virtue  from  apparent  evil, 
and  of  averting  evil  that  may  arise  from  apparent 
good.  It  isj  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
miud  applied  practically  to  the  human  mind  ;  enrich- 
ing it,  indeed,  with  all  that  is  useful  or  ornamental  in 
IcQowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  its  chief  re- 
gard to  objects  of  yet  greater  moment ;  averting  evil, 
wliich  all  the  sciences  together  could  not  compensate, 
or  producing  good,  compared  with  which  all  tlie 
ecieucea  together  are  as  nothing. 
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Jieiatum  (^th«  Philutophy  of  Mind  to  Morality. 


We  liavc  already,  Gentlemen,  considered  the  relation 
which  the  piiilosophy  of  mind  bears  to  the  sciences 
in  general,  and  its  particular  application  to  those 
sciences  and  arts,  in  which  the  mind  is  not  merely  the 
instriiinent  with  which  we  carry  on  our  intellectual 
operations;  but  the  very  subject  on  which  we  operate, 
as  in  the  great  arts  of  reasoning,  and  pereuading,  of 
delighting  with  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
of  judging  of  the  degrees  of  excellence  that  have  been 
attained  in  these  delightful  arts ;  and,  still  more,  its 
application  to  the  noblest,  though,  in  proportion  to  its 
valae,  the  least  studied  of  all  the  arts,  —  the  art  of 
education.  It  remains  still  to  point  out  aonie  mural 
effects  which  the  study  of  the  science  of  mind  produces 
in  the  inquirer  himself,  effects  which  may  not  be  ob- 
vious at  first  sight,  but  which  result  from  it,  as  truly 
as  the  intellectual  advantages  already  ]iointed  out. 

One  very  powerful  and  salutary  intluence  of  moral 
science  arises  directly  from  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant — the  bene- 
volent affectious,  the  pleasure  wliich  attends  these, 
the  sacrifices  that  are  made  by  generous  virtue,  and 
all  the  sublime  admiration  which  they  excite ;  the 
sordid,  and  malevolent,  and  joyless  passions  of  the 
selfish ;  the  fear  and  shame  that  attend  the  guilty 
in  society,  and  the  horrors  that,  witli  a  certainty  of 
constant  return  more  dreadful  than  their  very  presence, 
await  them  in  their  solitary  hours.  It  is  good  to  have 
these  often  before  ua,  and  to  trace  and  contrast  all 


Ik  iuimediuto  auU  all  tlie  remote  effects  of  vice  and 
virtue,  even  though  we  should  form,  at  the  time,  no 
direct  reference  to  our  own  past  or  future  conduct. 
Without  any  such  reference  to  ourselves,  we  must 
still  be  sensible  of  the  pleasure  aud  serene  confidence 
wbich  attend  the  one,  and  of  the  insecurity  and  re- 
morse which  for  ever  hang  over  the  other ;  and  the 
reniaiiiiug  impressions  of  love  and  disgust  will  have 
au  iuflocnce  on  our  future  conduct,  of  which  we  may 
piobably  be  altogether  unconscious  at  the  time.  It 
13.  ui  truth,  like  the  influence  of  the  example  of  those 
with  whom  we  habitually  associate,  which  no  one 
lierceives  at  any  particular  moment,  though  all  are 
erery  moment  subject  to  it ;  aud  to  meditate  often  on 
virtue  and  happiness,  is  thus  almost  to  dwell  in  a  sort 
of  social  communion  with  the  virtuous  and  hapjjy. 
The  influence  of  raonil  conceptions  has,  in  this  respect, 
been  compared  to  that  of  light,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  approach  without  deriving  from  it  some  faint 
colouring,  even  though  we  should  not  sit  in  the  very 
sunshine ;  or  to  that  of  precious  odours,  amid  which 
we  cannot  long  remain,  without  bearing  away  with  ua 
some  portion  of  the  fi-agrance.  "  Ka  enim  philosopliiro 
Ytt)  est,  ut  non  solum  studentes,  sed  etiain  coaversantea 
javet.  Qai  in  solem  venit,  licet  non  in  hoc  venerit, 
colorabitur:  qui  in  uugucutaria  tabcrna  rcscdcrunt,  et 
panic  dintius  commorati  sunt,  odorem  secnm  loci 
ferunt :  et  qui  apud  philosophiarn  fueruiit,  traxerint 
aliquid  necease  est,  qnod  prodesset  etiam  negligcuti- 
bus." ' 

The  nature  of  the  process,  by  which  tlits  moral 
bcneiit  arises  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  moral 
objects,  frequently  repeated,  is  far  from  obscure,  though 
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it  depends  on  a  cause  to  ■wbicli  you  may  perliaps  as 
yet  have  paid  little  attention,  but  which,  in  ati  after 
part  of  the  course,  T  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
illustrating  at  length — tlie  iufluence  of  the  associating 
principle  in  the  mind — of  that  principle,  by  which 
ideas  and  other  feelings,  that  have  often  co-existed, 
acquire,  for  ever  after,  an  almost  indissoluble  union. 
It  is  not  merely,  therefore,  by  having  traced  more 
accurately  than  others  the  consequences  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  affecting  the  general  character,  that  the 
lover  of  moral  science  strengthens  his  admiration  of 
virtue,  and  his  abhorrence  of  vice.  But  by  the 
frequent  consideration  of  virtue,  together  with  the 
happiness  which  it  affords,  and  of  vice,  together  with 
its  consequent  misery,  the  notions  of  these  become  so 
permanently,  and  so  deeply  associated,  that  future 
virtue  appears  almost  like  happiness  about  to  bo 
enjoyed,  and  future  vice  like  approaching  misery. 
The  dread  of  misery,  and  the  love  of  happiness,  which 
are  essential  principles  of  our  very  physical  existence, 
are  thus  transformed  into  principles  of  moral  conduct* 
that  operate  before  reflection,  with  the  rapidity,  and 
almoi^t  with  the  energy  of  instincts;  and  that,  after 
reflection,  add  to  our  virtuous  resolutions  a  force  and 
stability,  which,  as  results  of  mere  reasoning,  they 
could  not  possess. 

It  is,  besides,  no  small  advantage  of  the  abstract 
consideration  of  virtue,  as  opposed  to  the  miseries  of 
vice,  that,  in  considering  these  philosophically,  we 
regard  them  as  stripped  of  every  thing  that  can  blind 
or  seduce  us ;  and  we  behold  them,  therefore,  truly  aa 
they  are.  It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intemperate 
enjoyment  that  we  see  drunkenness  in  the  goblet,  and 
disease  in  the  feast.  Under  the  actual  seduction  of  a 
passion,  we  see  dimly,  if  we  see  at  all,  any  of  the  eviU 
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to  which  it  leads ;  anj  if  the  feeliugs,  of  whicb  wc  are 
then  conscious,  were  those  which  were  for  ever  after 
to  be  R«3ociated  with  the  renieinbrancc  of  the  passion, 
it  would  appear  to  us  an  object,  not  of  disgust  or 
abhorrence,  but  of  deliglit  and  choice,  a:id  lUuiost  of 
a  sort  of  moral  approbation.     It  is  of  iuipoi-tance, 
then,  that  we  should  consider  the  passion,  at  other 
moments  than  these,  that  the  images  associated  with 
it  may  be  not  of  tliat  brief  and  illusive  pleasure,  which 
etapifies  its  unfortunate  victim,  but  of  its  true  inherent 
character  of  deformity,  and  of  the  contempt  and  hatred 
which  it  excites  in  others.     Such  is  the  advantage  of 
the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  seen  by  the  moral 
ioqairer,  to  whom  it  presents  itself,  not  under  its 
momentary  character  of  iileasure.  but  under  its  lasting 
character  of  painaTid  disgust.    By  habituatinjj;  himself 
to  consider  the  remote,  as  well  as  the  immediate  re- 
suits  of  all  the  affections  and  passions,  be  learns  to 
regard   rirtne,   not   merely  as  good  in  itself,  at  the 
moment  in  which  it  is  called  into  exercise,  but  as  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  good  which  is  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  vice,  not  merely  as  a  temporary  evil  in 
itself,  but  as  a  source  of  permanent  and  yet  deeper 
miaery  and  degradation.     Every  generous  principle, 
which   nature  has  given  him,  is  thus  continually  de- 
riving new  strength  from  the  very  contemplation  of 
the  good   which  it  affords ;  and  if,  in  the  frailty  of 
mortality,  he  should  still  be  subject  to  the  occasional 
inflacnce  of  those   very    passions   which,    in   cooler 
moments,  he  detests,  be  yet  does  not  fall,  thoroughly 
and  hojielessly.     There  are  lingering  associations  of 
moral  beauty  and  happiness  in  his  mind,  which  may 
save  him  still ;  associations  that  mtist  render  it,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  more  difficult  for  him  than  for 
others  to  yield  to  seductions  of  which   he   has  long 
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knowu  the  vanity,  and  which  perliapa  even  may,  in 
fiomc  happier  hour,  lead  him  back  to  that  virtue,  of 
which  he  has  never  wholly  forgotten  the  charms. 

TliG  charms  of  virtue,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
for  bira  who  has  felt  them,  wholly  to  forget.  There 
may  be  eyes  tliat  can  look  unmoved  on  the  external 
beanty  wliich  once  delighted  them.  But  who  13  there 
that  has  ever  been  alive  to  its  better  influence,  who 
eaa  think  of  moral  loveliness  without  a  feeling  of 
more  than  admiratiou, — without  a  conscious  enjoy- 
ment, in  the  possession  of  what  is  so  truly  admirable, 
or  a  si^h  at  having  loat  the  privilege  of  dwelling  on  it 
with  delight,  and  at  being  obliged  to  shrink  from  the 
very  thought  of  what  it  once  appeared? 

"For  what  caii  etnve 
"With  Virtno  ?    WLicb  of  Nnture'e  regwna  vast 
Can  in  go  many  roms  pro<)uco  to  sight 
Sucb  powerful  btniuty  ? — Beauty,  which  tie  eye 
Of  Hatred  cannot  look  upon  secure ; 
TVliicIi  Eitvy'e  solf  contemplate!,  and  is  tiiro'd 
Ere  lung  to  tciuloniese,  to  infant  itmiles. 
Or  loare  of  IiiEinbleat  love.     Xa  auglit  eo  fiur, 
lu  all  tlie  dewy  landscapea  uf  the  Spring, 
Tbfi  Summer's  nunntido  gi-uvrs,  tlio  purple  eve 
At  horvpist-htpmc,  or  iu  tlie  frosty  nidoii 
Glittering  on  sotao  smootli  sea  ;  ia  auglit  so  fair 
An  rirtuoiM  fricndehip  ? — As  tlio  honour'd  roof, 
WhitUet',  from  Ligbei<t  heaven,  imuiortal  Lore, 
ilia  turch  etlitireal,  uiid  Liis  guld^^ii  how, 
PropitioiiH  hriuga,  and  there  a  t«mp]o  Imlih?, 
To  whose  unspotted  service,  gindly  vnw'd, 
The  social  band  uf  parent,  brother,  child, 
With  smiles  and  ^wcct  discourse,  and  gentle  dced^ 
Adore  Lis  power  f     What  gift  of  richest  olimc 
E'er  drew  such  eager  eyes,  or  prompted  such 
Peep  wishes,  as  the  jteal,  that  enatcheth  back 
FronL  Slander's  poisonous  tooth  a,  foe's  renown. 
Or  croe»et-li  Danger  in  bis  lion-walk, 
A  rival's  lifo  to  rencue  ?  "  ' 

'  Ahensidu'x  Pleasures  of  IinnginitioUi  Book  li.  328-3^3. 
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The  study  of  moral  science,  then,  we  have  seen, 
ka  m  direct  tendency  to  strengthen  our  attachment 
to  the  virtues  which  we  habitually  contemphite. 
Another  most  important  advantage  derived  from  it, 
relates  to  us  in  our  higher  character  of  hfings  capable 
of  religion,  increasing  our  devotion  and  gratitude  to 
llie  Divinity,  by  the  clearer  manifestation  wliich  it 
gives  us  of  his  provident  goodness  in  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  moral  world. 

The  external  universe,  indeed,  though  our  study 
iTcre  conOued  to  the  laws  which  regulate  its  pheiio- 
aeua,  would  afford,  in  itself,  abundant  proof  of  the 
pDffcr  and  wisdom  by  which  it  was  created.  But 
power  and  wisdom  alone  excite  admiration  only,  not 
bve:  which,  though  It  may  be  feigned  in  the  homage 
Ibat  is  universally  paid  to  power,  is  yet,  as  an  offering 
of  the  heart,  paid  to  it  only  when  it  is  combined  with 
benevolence.  It  is  the  splendid  benevolence,  there- 
fore, of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  oliject  of  our 
gtxiteful  adoration ;  and,  to  discover  this  leuevolenco, 
we  must  look  to  creatures  that  have  not  existence 
merely,  like  inanimate  things,  but  a  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  and  means  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  man, 
or  ill  beings  capable  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  like 
man,  that  we  find  the  solution  of  the  wonders  of  the 
creation ;  which  would  otherwise,  with  all  its  regu- 
larity and  beauty,  be  but  a  solitary  waste,  like  the 
Wreu  magnificence  of  rocks  and  deserts.  God,  says 
Epictetus,  has  introduced  man  into  the  world,  to  be 
llie  spectator  of  his  works,  and  of  their  divine  Author ; 
anfl  not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to  be  the 
announcer  and  interpreter  of  the  wonders  which  be 

Wes  and  adores.  'O  Qtht — ri»  oEvdjartrw  ^tani*  sSa^yaj'tt  iiurou  n 
tt^rJ*  i^wi  rail'  BtJrou*  xai  aj  /tSnv  htat^t  aXX^  x«/  '^Vy^H^^i*  o-vtSjk^ 

'  Dinertat.  ab  Arrian.  eollect.  lib.  i.  c.  6. — p.  53.  Edit,  [fpton. 
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"HsBC  qui  contemplatur,"  says  another  ancient 
with  a  little  of  the  bold  cxtraToguice  of  his  school; 
"Ilaec  qui  contemplatur,  quid    Deo   prfestat?       Ne 
tauta  ejus  opera  bine  teste  sint." — "  Curiosum  nobis, 
natnra  ingenium  dedit;  et  artis  eibi  ac  pulchrttudini^ 
suae  conscia,  spectatorea  nos  tautis  rerura  spectacuHs 
genuit,  perditora  fructum   sui,   si   tarn    mai^ia,  tarn 
clara,  tarn  subiiliter  ducta,  tarn  nidita,  et  non   uikk. 
genere  formosa  solitudini  ostenderet." '  f 

In  the  study  of  what  might  be  considered  as  the 
very  defects  of  our  moral  nature,  how  pleasing  is  it, 
to  the  philosopliic  inquirer,  to  discover  tliat  j>rovident 
arrangement  of  a  higher  Power,  which  haa  rendered 
many  of  the  most  striking  of  the  apparent  evils  of  life 
subservient  to  the  production  of  a  general  utility,  that 
had  never  entered  into  the  contemphition  of  its  remote 
authors.  He  who  has  never  studied  the  consequences 
of  human  actions,  perceives,  in  the  great  concourse  of 
mankind,  only  a  multitude  of  beings  consulting  each 
his  own  peculiar  interest,  or  tlie  interest  of  the  very 
email  circle  immediately  around  him,  with  little,  il 
any,  apparent  attention  to  the  interests  of  others. 
But  he  who  has  truly  studied  human  actions  and  their 
consequences,  sees,  in  the  prosecution  of  all  these 
separate  interests,  that  universal  interest  which  il 
their  great  result,  and  the  very  principle  of  self-regarJ 
thus  contributing  to  social  happiness,  unconsciously 
indeed,  but  almost  as  surely  as  the  principle  vl 
benevolence  itself. 

Eneli  iudivijiiul  scokM  a  soveral  goal, 

But  Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  a.ud  that  tbe  wbole. 

That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice  : 

Tbat  disappoints  the  effects  of  every  vice  ;— 

All  Virtue's  emla  from  Vanity  can  raieo  ; 

TSIiicli  seeks  no  intoroHt,  mi  rowurJ  but  praise; 

'  Soiiooa  de  Otio  Sapienl.  a.  32. 
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And  build  uu  waiita,  and  on  dofecls  uf  miniL, 
Tbe  j'>y»  the  |«aoo,  tlw  glory  of  imuikiud.' 

I  have  alrpadv.'  when  treatiiii;  uf  the  iiifliieiice  of 
jiist  views  of  the  extent  and  limiu  of  our  faculties,  ni 
hlng  the  proper  tone  of  inquiry,  and  lessening 
«inaUy  the  tendency  to  the  opposite  extremes  of 
ilu^atism  and  scepticism^  stated  some  important 
iDond  ailvantages  that  arise  from  this  very  moderation 
flfthe  tone  of  inquiry,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  temper  with  which  it  prepares  us  to  receive 
dissent  from  our  ojiinions  without  anger,  or  insfdent 
disdain,  or  even  astonishment.  So  much  of  the 
ittercourse  of  human  society  consists  in  the  reciprocal 
communication  of  opinions  which  must  often  be 
opposed  to  each  other,  that  this  preparation  of  the 
temper,  whether  for  amicable  and  etjual  discussion, 
or  for  mutual  silent  forbearance,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
appreciated  as  an  element  in  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  On  this  point,  however,  and  on  its 
relation  to  the  still  greater  advantages,  or  still  greater 
^rila,  of  national  and  le^slative  tolerance  or  in- 
tolerance, I  before  ofl'cred  some  remarks,  and  therc- 
foro  merely  allude  to  it  at  present. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the  opinions 
of  others  is  a  part,  and  an  indispensable  part,  of  that 
general  refinement  of  manners  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  politeness.  But  politeness  itself,  in  all  its 
woBt  important  respects,  —  indeed  in  every  respect, 
ii  wbich  it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  mere  tiuctuat- 
iogand  arbitrary  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  mouth 
w  year, — is  nothing  more  than  knowledge  of  the 
cuman  mind  directing  general  benevolence.  It  is  the 
'^rt  of  prodncing  the  greatest  happiness,  whichj  in  the 

'  Pope'a  Emay  on  Maa,  £|i.  ii.  237-240,  aorl  2*5-249. 
•UcuUI. 
VOL.  I.  .  L 
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mere  external  courtesies  of  life,  can  be  produced,  by 
raising  such  ideas  or  other  feelings  in  the  minda  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  as  will  afford  the 
most   pleasure,  and   averting,  as  much  as   possible, 
every  idea  which  may  lead  to  pain.     It  implies,  there- 
fore, when  perfect,  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  natural 
series  of  thoujihts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not  merely  the 
thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or  near  effect 
of  wliat  is  said  or  done,  but  those  which  may  arise 
still  more  remotely ;  and  lie  is  the  most  successful  in 
this  art  of  giving  liappincss,  who  sees  the  future  at 
the  greatest  distance.     It  is  this  foresight,  acquired  by 
attentive  observation  of  the  various  characters  of  man- 
kind in  a  long  intercourse  with  society,  which  is  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  world ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  world,  which  is  of 
far  easier  acquisition,  is  scarcely  worthy   of  being 
called  a  part  of  it.     The  essential,  and  the  only  valu-  J 
able  part'of  politeness,  then,  is  as  truly  the  result  of   ■ 
study  of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutest  rules  had 
formed  a  regular  part  of  our  systems  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy.     It  is  the  philosophy  indeed 
of  those  who  scarcely  know  that  they  are   philoso- 
phizing; because  philosophy,  to  them,  implies  some- 
thing wliich   has  no  other  ornaments  than  diagrams 
and    frightful    algebraic    characters,   laid    down    la 
systems,  or  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  with 
the  methodical  te<Iiousness  of  rules  of  grammar  ;  and 
they  are  conscious  that  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  I 
what  they  know,  has  been  the  result  of  their  onnT 
observation,  and  acquired  in  the  ver}*  midst  of  the    i 
amusements  of  life.     But  he,  who  knows  the  world.fl 
mnst  hare  studied  the  mind  of  man,  or  at  least  —  for 
it  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  nund  which  is  thus 
fonned  —  must  have  studied  it  in  some  of  its  most 
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Striking  aspects.  He  is  a  practical  philosopher,  and, 
therefore,  a  speculative  one  also,  since  he  must  hare 
founded  his  rules  of  actiou  on  certain  principles,  the 
results  of  his  oivn  observation  and  reflection.  These 
results  are,  indeed,  usually  lost  to  all  but  to  the  iiidi- 
ridiial ;  and  the  loss  is  not  to  be  considered  as  sliglit, 
merely  because  the  knowledge,  which  thus  perishes, 
has  been  usually  applied  by  its  possessor  to  frivolous 
purposes,  and  sometiuics  perhaps  to  purposes  still 
more  unworthy.  When  we  road  the  maxims  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  which,  false  as  they  would  be,  if  they 
M  been  intended  to  give  us  a  faithful  universal 
picture  of  tlie  moral  nature  of  man,  were  unfortunately 
loo  faithful  a  delineation  of  the  passions  and  prineijilea 
that  immediately  surrounded  tliuir  author,  and  met 
his  daily  view,  in  the  splendid  scenes  of  vanity  and 
ambitious  intrigue  to  which  his  observation  was  con- 
fined,— it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  acute  and 
subtle  as  tbey  are,  many  of  these  maxims  must  have 
been  only  tlie  expression  of  principles  whicli  were 
fioattng.  without  being  fixed  in  words,  in  the  niiuda  of 
many  of  his  fellow-courtiei-s ;  and  the  instruction, 
which  mi^ht  he  received  from  tliosc  who  have  been 
long  conversant  with  mankind,  in  situatious  favour- 
able to  observation,  if  by  any  possibility  it  could  be 
collected  and  arran<;ed,  would  probably  funiii^h  one  of 
the  most  important  additions  which  could  be  made  to 
moral  science. 

How  much  politeness  consists  in  knowledge  of  the 
natural  succession  of  thoii*;hts  and  feelings,  and.  acon- 
sequcut  ready  foresight  of  tlie  series  of  thoughts,  which 
it  is  in  our  power  indirectly  to  excite  or  avert,  must 
AlTe  presented  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  to 
every  ono,  whose  professional  duties,  or  other  circum- 
etances,  have  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  lower 
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oniers  of  Bociety.  The  most  lieneTolent  of  the  poorg 
in  situations  too  in  which  their  beneTolcncc  is  mo 
strongly  excited,  as  in  the  sickness  of  their  relations 
or  firicuds,  and  in  which  they  exert  themselves 
relieve  obvious  pain,  with  an  assidnity  of  watchi 
and  fatigue,  after  all  the  ordinary  fatigues  of  the  da; 
that  is  truly  hononrable  to  their  tenderness,  have  yet 
little  foresight  of  the  mere  pains  of  thought ;  an(L 
while,  in  the  same  sitaation,  the  rich  and  better  edn 
cated,  with  equal,  or  perhaps  even  with  less  beneTOi 
lence  of  intention,  carefully  avoid  the  introduction  0 
any  subject,  which  might  suggest  indirectly  to  tin 
sufferer  the  melancholy  images  of  parting  life,  the 
conversation  of  the  poor,  around  the  bed  of  their  sick 
friend,  is  such  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  present  to  hlin 
every  moment,  not  the  probability  merely,  but  almost 
the  certainty  of  approaching  death.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  present,  in  these  two  situations,  without  remark- 
ing the  benefit  of  a  little  knowledge  of  the  huiuan 
mind,  without  which,  far  from  fulfilling  its  real  wishes 
benevolence  itself  may  be  the  most  cruel  of  torturers. 
The  same  species  of  foresight  which  is  essentia 
to  the  refinements  of  social  intercourse,  is  etiuallj 
essential,  in  the  active  occupations  of  life,  to  tha 
knowledge  of  times  and  circumstances,  which  is  en 
important  to  success  ;  and  though  this  knowledgl 
may  be  too  often  abused,  to  unworthy  purjioscs,  bj 
the  sordid  and  the  servile,  it  is  not  the  less  necessarj 
to  those  who  pursue  only  honourable  plans,  and  wlw 
avail  themselves  only  of  honourable  means.  Snch  ij 
the  nature  of  society,  that  the  most  generous  an( 
patriotic  designs  still  require  some  conduct  to  procur 
for  them  authority ;  and,  at  least  in  the  public  situa 
tions  of  life,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  hot 
of  those  who  are  to  govern,  and  of  those  who  are  U 
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he  gotemed,  though  il  may  be  rery  easy  to  \vis!i  well 
to  society,  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  will  be  tlie  task  of 
iiODg  it  good. 

May  I  not  add,  as  another  oUatary  moral  eflect  of 
tbeseienoe  of  mind,  the  tendeDcy  wliich  the  study  of 
^  general  properties  of  onr  common  natare  has  to 
lesgen  that  undue  rcneration,  whicli,  in  ciWlized 
aociety,  most  always  attend  the  adrentitioas  circam- 
itiiiees  of  fortane,  and  to  bring  this  down,  at  least 
some  d^reea,  nearer  to  that  due  mpect  which  ia 
iodi^Knsable  for  tlie  tnuiqoilHty  nod  good  order  of  a 
Btatc;  and  whi^  no  wise  and  patriotic  moralist, 
therefore,  would  wish  to  see  diminished.  It  is  only 
lathe  tumnltuons  frenzy  of  a  rerolation,  howerer,  or 
u  periods  of  cro^  and  general  diaconteot.  that  the 
ropect  of  the  multitnde  for  those  who  are  eleratet] 
above  tb«ii,  in  rank  and  fortane.  is  likdy  to  fall 
beneath  this  satntarr  point-  So  many  of  the  strongest 
principles  of  oar  nrtvce  &TOar  the  excess  of  it,  that, 
in  the  onlinary  eircuiuHliiBcea  of  society,  it  most 
always  pass  for  beyond  the  point  of  calm  respect ; 
so  far  beyond  it,  indeed,  that  the  lesson  which  the 
people  re<)nire  nost  fre<)aently  to  be  taogbt,  is,  not  to 
Tdierate  the  tctt  gmlt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  beeaaee  they  are  the  gniU  and  folly  of  the  rich 
aadpowerfiiL  It  is  to  the  objects  of  this  idolatry  thcm- 
fidTes,  bowever.  tkat  the  study  of  a  ecirace,  which 
MBsiden  them  as  alripped  of  erery  adventitious 
distiiieHoii,  nmd  poaHong  only  tlie  eoauaoa  virtnea 
and  talents  of  mmlfiaJ,  Bort  be  especiaUy  alataiy. 
In  the  ordiaaiy  eifcaaifaDeea  of  a  laaiuioaa  agt,  H 
ia  Kaicdy  powiMr  fortfce  great  to  eoadder  thesnadves 
u  what  tbey  truly  afe;  aad  thoagfa,  if  qaeatioaed  aa 
to  their  beCef  of  tfaeir  eoHBoa  ori^  with  tbe  rest  of 
maitind,  tiiey  wwdd  BO  dodbttUafc  tin 
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absurd  one,  and  readily  own  their  descent  from  the 
same  original  parentage;  there  can  be  as  little doul>t» 
that,  iu  the  eileiico  of  tlieir  own  mind,  and  in  those 
hours  of  vanity  and  amlitioii,  which,  to  many  of  them, 
aro  almost  the  whole  hours  of  life,  this  tie  of  common 
nature  la  rarely,  if  ever  felt.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
that  it  filiould  be  often  felt ;  because,  in  the  circum- 
Btances  iu  which  they  are  placed,  there  ia  every  thing 
to  remind  them  of  a  superiority,  of  which  their  passions 
themselves  are  sufficiently  ready  to  remind  them,  and 
very  little  to  remind  them  of  an  equality,  from  the 
contemplution  of  which  all  their  passions  are  as  ready 
to  turn  away.  There  are,  however,  some  circum- 
stances which  are  too  strong  for  all  tliese  pusisions  to 
overcome,  and  which  force,  in  spite  of  tlieni,  upon  the 
mind,  that  aelf-knowledge  which,  In  other  situations, 
it  is  easy  to  avoid.  In  pain  and  sickness,  notwith- 
standing all  the  rain  magnificence  which  the  pride  of 
gran<ieur  .spreads  around  the  couch,  and  the  profusion 
of  untasted  delicacies,  with  which  officious  tendcmcfis 
strives  to  solicit  an  appetite  that  loathes  them,  he 
who  lies  upon  the  couch  within,  begins  to  learn  his  own 
nature,  and  sees,  throngh  the  splendour  that  seems  to 
Burround  him,  as  it  were,  without  touching  him,  how 
truly  foreign  it  is  to  that  existence,  of  which  before 
it  seemed  to  fonn  a  part.  The  feeling  tbat  he  is  but 
a  man,  iu  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  aa  a  frail  and 
dependent  being  like  those  around  him,  is  one  of  the 
first  feelings,  and  perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  painful, 
whicli  arise  in  such  a  situation.  The  impressiou, 
however,  of  this  common  nature  is,  while  it  lasts,  a 
most  salutary  one ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  only, 
that  health  cannot  return  without  bringing  hack  with 
it  all  those  flattering  circumstances  which  otfer  the 
same  seductions  as  before  to  his  liaughty  superiority. 
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The  sight  of  death,  or  of  the  great  home  of  the 
dead,  in  like  manner,  seldom  fails  to  bring  before  ua 
our  common  arid  equal  nature.  In  spite  of  all  the 
little  ilistinctiuns  which  a  churcltyurd  exhibits,  in 
noimic  imitation,  and  ahnost  in  mockery,  of  the  great 
distinctions  of  life,  the  turf,  the  stone,  with  ita 
petty  sculptures,  and  all  the  columns  and  images  of 
the  marble  monument ;  as  we  read  the  inscription,  or 
walk  over  t!ie  sod,  we  think  only  of  wliat  lies  beneath 
in  imdistingnisluible  equality.  There  is  scarcely  any 
titit!  on  whom  tliese  two  t;reat  equalizing  oltjectB, 
sickness  and  the  sight  of  death,  have  not  produced, 
/or  a  short  time  at  least,  some  salutary  moral  im]>reB- 
sion.  But  these  are  objects  which  caimot  often  occur, 
and  which  are  accompanied  with  too  many  distressing 
circumstances,  to  render  it  desirable  that  they  should 
he  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  study  of  the 
miod,  of  our  common  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
and  of  those  common  hopea  which  await  us,  as 
immortal  beings,  seems  in  some  degree  to  aflbrd  the 
advantage,  without  the  mixture  of  evil;  for,  though, 
in  such  speculative  inquiries,  the  impression  may  be 
less  striking  than  wheu  accompanied  with  painful 
circumstances,  it  is  more  permanent,  because,  from 
the  absence  of  those  powerful  circumstauccs.  it  is 
more  frequently  and  willingly  renewed.  In  the 
pMlosophy  of  mind,  all  tiiose  heraldic  differences  wiiich 
have  converted  mere  human  vanity  into  a  science  are 
as  nothing.  It  is  man  that  is  the  object  of  investiga- 
tion, and  man  with  no  distinctions  that  are  adven- 
titious. The  feelings,  the  faculties,  which  wo  consider, 
are  endowments  of  tlie  rich  and  powerful  indeed  ; 
tut  they  arc  endowments  also  of  the  meanest  of  those 
cm  whom  they  look  with  disdain.  It  is  something, 
then,  for  those  whoso  thoughts  are  continually  directed, 
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by  external  circumstuQces,  to  that  perilous  elevation 

on  wliich  they  are  placed,  to  be  led  occasionally,  as 
in  sucli  inquiries  they  must  ho,  to  measure  themselves 
aiiJ  others  without  regard  to  tiic  accidental  difl'ercnees 
of  the  heights  on  which  tbey  Btand,  and  to  see  what 
it  is  in  which  they  truly  differ,  and  what  it  is  in  which 
they  truly  agree. 

In  the  remarks  already  made,  on  the  study  of  tho 
Boience  of  mind,  we  have  considered  its  effects  on  the 
progress  of  tlie  other  sciences,  and  on  the  moral  dis- 
positious.  But,  tliou^li  the  study  had  no  effects  of 
this  kind,  moral  or  intellectual,  is  not  the  mind  itself 
a  part  of  nature,  and,  as  a  mere  physical  object.  J 
deaerving  of  our  profoundest  and  most  intent  investi- 
gation ?  Or  shall  it  be  saiJ,  that  while  we  strive,  not 
merely  to  measure  the  whole  earth,  and  to  foUovir  in 
our  thought  the  revolutions  of  those  great  orbs,  whose 
majesty  may  almost  be  said  to  force  from  us  this 
homage  of  admiration,  but  to  arrange,  in  distinct  tribes, 
those  auirnalcular  atoms,  whose  very  existence  we  f 
learn  only  from  the  glass  through  which  we  view 
them, — the  observing  and  calculating  mind  itself  is 
less  an  object  of  universal  science,  than  the  antennsa 
of  an  insect,  or  the  filaments  of  a  weed  ?  Would  it  I 
be  no  reproach  to  man,  even  though  he  knew  all 
things  besides,  tliat  he  yet  knew  far  less  accurately 
than  he  might  know,  his  own  internal  nature,  like 
voyagers  who  delight  in  visiting  every  coast  of  the 
most  distant  country,  without  the  slightest  acquain- 
tance, perhaps,  with  the  interior  of  their  own. 

Qui  lorrm  pelagique  vias,  inuiiiljijua  jicr  uinuee 
Artimiloe  Bpntinltir  oviuin,  iiK--tu.iii|iio  siionini 
llciculea^  auJet  uupra  posuit^se  laboiLiiti, 
Ncj^lfiBtua  jftcet  it*qiie  8ibi,Jimir[iio  omnia  ijiiturlt, 
Ipso  siti  qiuGsitor  ubost ;  incognita  tclhis 
&ulu»  jiaiitn  ]at(!l,  [ii-o)iii>r(|ae  igtiatior  urbin. 
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Would  the  lines  wliicli  fullow  these,  if  iDtlecd  there 
were  any  one  to  whom  they  were  applicahlc  iii  their  full 
extent,  convey  praiac  less  lii^h  than  tliat  wliich  might 
be  given  to  the  observer  of  some  small  nerve  or  mem- 
brane, that  had  never  been  obser\'ed  before,  or  tlie 
diflcovercr  of  a  new  species  of  earth  in  some  pebble 
before  unanalyzed  ? 

Tu  laeiior  Tijtliys,  spreto  jam  rUftsiJie  auro, 
In  to  vela  parus,  auimatue  dutogia  uriies, 
Huniauiu^uu  uporiK  aiiels  iogontihim  nnts. 
Jani<iiii3  1I0VU8  Iftxari  sinim,  animaN|UO  latciitis 
Atcauiui  ruwruro  viim,  i;u>Iuei{1I«  nMM!ssus 
Faa  a[ierire  tilii,  totnnnjne  eeclmlerc  niontem. 

To  the  mind,  considered  as  a  mere  object  of  physical 
in^uir)-,  there  is  one  circumstance  of  interest,  that  is 
pwuliar.  It  is  the  part  of  our  mixed  nature  which 
we  have  especially  in  view  as  often  as  wo  think  of 
Eclf;  that  by  wliicli  we  began  to  exist,  and  continue 
to  exist,  —  by  which,  in  evciy  moment  of  our  being, 
ffc  have  rejoiced,  and  hoped,  atid  feared,  and  loved ; 
or  rather,  it  is  that  which  has  been  itself,  in  all  our 
emotions,  the  rcjoicer,  the  hoper,  the  fearer.  To  iu- 
ilttire  into  the  iiistory  of  the  mhid,  therefore,  is  in 
troth  to  look  back,  as  fur  as  it  is  permitted  to  us  to 
look  back,  on  the  whole  history  of  our  life.  It  is  to 
think  of  those  many  pleasing  emotions  which  delighted 
na  when  present,  or  of  those  sadiler  feelings,  which, 
when  considered  as  past,  become  delightful,  almost 
like  the  feelings  that  were  in  themselves  originally 
I'Icasing,  and,  in  many  cases,  are  reviewed  with  still 
greater  interest.  We  cannot  attempt  to  tliitik  of  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  without  bringing  before  ua 
Keocs  and  persona  most  tenderly  familiar;  and  though 
tlic  effect  of  such  remembrances  is  perhaps  less  power- 
ful, when  the  n^lnd  is  prepared  for  philosuphical  iiives- 
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tigatioD,  tlian  in  moments  in  which  it  is  more  passive, 
still  the  influence  is  not  wholly  lost.  He  must  be  a 
very  cold  pliilosopher  imleed,  wlio,  even  in  intellectual 
analysis,  can  retrace  the  early  impressions  of  hh 
youth,  with  as  little  interest  as  that  with  which  ha 
looks  back  on  the  common  occurrences  of  the  past 

But  it  is  not  any  slight  interest  which  it  may  re- 
ceive from  such  peculiar  remembrances,  that  can  be 
said  to  give  value  to  the  pliilosopby  of  mind.  It 
funiishes,  in  itself,  the  suliliniest  of  all  speculations, 
because  it  is  the  pbilosopliy  of  the  sublimest  of  all 
created  things.  "There  is  but  one  object,"  says  St. 
Augustine,  "greater  than  the  soul,  and  that  one  is  its 
Creator."  "Nihil  est  potcntius  ilia  creatui-a  qus 
mens  dicitur  ratiuntilis,  nihil  est  sublimius.  Qnicquid 
supra  illam  est  jam  Creator  est"  When  we  consider 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  even  without  reference  to  tbo 
wonders  which  he  has  produced  on  earth,  what  room 
docs  man  afford  for  ustonishmeut  and  admiration! 
His  senses,  bis  memory,  his  reason,  the  past,  tho  pre- 
sent, the  future,  the  whole  universe,  and,  if  the  nni- 
verao  have  any  limits,  even  more  tlian  the  whole 
universe,  comprised  iu  a  single  thought;  and,  amid  all 
these  changes  of  feelings  that  snccecd  each  other, 
in  rapid  and  endless  variety,  a  pcrniarent  and  un- 
changeable duration,  compared  with  which,  the  dura- 
tion of  external  things  is  but  the  existence  of  a  mo- 
ment. 

O  wliat  a  patrimony  this  1  a  'being 

Of  Mi»b  inherent  sirengMi  antl  luaJMty, 

Not  vortJs  |i08sci^t  L'nti  inisR  it;  worl<)s  destray'd 

Not  injarp;'  wliirh  hoUU  un  ils  glorioua  courae 

■\Vlien  tliine,  O  nature,  onda!' 

'  C'nn't.  injiirt!.     Ori^. 

*  Young's  Nigfat  Tboughts,  vi.  385-538. 
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I  Such,  in  dignity  and  graudcur,  is  tlio  mind,  con- 
sidered even  abstractly.  But  when,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  iiiind  itsell'.  we  look  to  the  wonders 
nliich  it  lias  performed  —  the  cities,  the  cultivated 
pkina,  and  all  the  Tarielies  of  that  splendid  scene  to 
nhich  the  art  of  mau  haa  transformed  the  desert^), 
and  forests,  and  rocks  of  original  nature;  when  we 
behold  him.  not  limiting  the  operatiuns  of  h'la  art  to 
that  earth  to  which  he  seemed  conHned,  but  bursting 
throngh  the  very  elements,  that  appeared  to  encircle 
bim  aa  an  insunnointtable  harrier  —  traversing  the 
waves  —  struffgliug  witli  the  winds,  and  mukiii};  their 
very  opposition  subservient  to  his  course:  when  we 
look  to  the  still  greater  transformations  which  Le  has 
wrought  in  the  moral  scene,  and  compare  with  the 
miaeries  of  barbarous  life,  the  tranquillity  and  security 
of  a  well-ordered  state ;  when  we  sec,  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  legislative  wisdom,  innumcrahle  multitudes 
obeying,  in  opposition  to  their  strongest  passions,  the 
restraints  of  a  power  which  they  scarcely  perceive, 
and  the  crimes  of  a  single  individual  marked  and 
punished,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  earth ;  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  observe  all  these  wonders,  and  yet  not  to 
feel  some  cariosity  to  examine  the  faculties  by  which 
they  have  been  wrought,  some  interest  Ja  a  being  so 
noble,  that  leads  ns  to  speculate  on  the  future  wonders 
which  he  nmy  yet  perform,  and  on  the  final  destiny 
which  awaits  him  f  This  interest  we  should  feel, 
though  no  common  tie  connected  us  with  the  object 
of  our  admiration ;  and  we  cannot  surely  admit  that 
the  object  of  our  admiration  is  Uss  interesting  to  us, 
or  less  sublime  in  natui-e,  because  the  faculties  which 
we  admire  are  those  which  ourselves  possess,  and  the 
wonders  such  as  we  arc  capable  uf  achieving  and  sur- 
IKisijiug. 
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Of  Phjfneal  Inquiry. 

The  preceding  Lectures,  Gentleraen,  have,  I  Irut 
sufficiently  convinced  you  of  the  importance  of  the 
science  on  wliich  we  are  to  enter,  —  if,  indeed,  many 
of  the  advantages  which  we  have  considered  were  not 
of  themselves  so  obvious,  as  readily  to  have  occurred 
to  your  own  reflection,  or  at  least  to  require  less 
illustration,  than,  in  my  desire  to  interest  not  your 
attention  merely,  but  your  zealous  ardour  in  a  Bcience 
which  appears  to  me  so  truly  to  dcaervo  it,  I  have 
thought  necessary  to  give  them.  We  have  seen,  how 
interesting  the  mind  is,  as  an  object  of  study,  from  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  even  though  it  were  to  be 
considered  iu  no  other  light,  than  as  a  mere  part  of 
the  universal  system  of  things,  necessary,  therefore,  to 
be  comprehended  with  every  other  existing  substance, 
in  a  system  of  general  physics.  We  have  seen,  like- 
wise, in  how  many  important  respects,  the  study  of 
the  science  of  mind  is  favounible  to  the  growth  of 
virtuous  sentiment,  and  to  the  refinement  and  happi- 
ness of  society ;  and,  above  all,  how  essential  an 
acquaintance  with  it  is,  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our 
inquiries;  not  merely  in  those  sciences,  the  objects  of 
which  are  kindred  or  analogous,  but  in  every  other 
science,  the  various  objects  of  which,  however  inde- 
pendent, and  even  remote  from  it  they  may  seem, 
must  always  be  considered,  not  as  they  exist  in  them- 
selves, but  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  it;  since  they 
can  be  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
mental  attectiona,  or  feelings,  excited  by  them,  which 
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hare  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  analyzed  and 
arranged  only  by  our  mental  faculties,  which  havo 
their  own  peculiar  limits  of  extent  and  power. 

The  first  great  division  of  our  course  of  ini|uiry  is 
ftirely  physiological.  It  has  for  its  object  tlic  raiuJ, 
considered  as  susceptible  of  various  states  or  affections, 
and  coustitutin|[j,  as  it  is  tlius  variously  affected,  the 
whole  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling,  which, 
though  expressed  by  a  variety  of  terras,  of  functions, 
or  faculties,  arc  still  but  the  one  mind,  itself  existinjv 
Lu  different  states.  On  rctractug  these  states,  which 
foirn  the  whole  progress  of  our  sentient,  intellectnaJ, 
and  moral  life,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  properties 
of  the  substance  mind,  according  to  the  same  laws  of 
investigation  by  whicli  we  inquire  into  the  proijcrties 
of  external  substances;  not  by  assuming  principles, 
from  which  the  phenomena  may  be  supposed  to  flow, 
but  by  observing  and  generalizing,  till  we  arrive  at 
those  few  simple  principles  or  laws,  which,  however 
pompous  the  term  laws  may  seem,  as  if  it  denoted 
something  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves, 
and  paramount  to  them,  are,  iu  truth,  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  of  the  most  general  circumstances, 
in  which  the  phenomena  themselves  have  been  felt  by 
ns  to  agree.  As  we  say  of  gold,  that  it  is  that  which 
is  of  a  certain  specific  weight,  yellow,  ductile,  fusible 
at  a  certain  temperature,  and  capable  of  certain  com- 
hiiiations.  —  because  all  these  properties  have  been 
observed  by  ourselves  or  others, — so  we  say  of  the 
mind,  that  it  is  that  wliicli  perceives,  remembers, 
compares,  and  is  susceptible  of  various  emotions  or 
other  feelings;  because  of  all  these  we  have  been 
conscious,  or  have  observed  them  indirectly  in  others. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  state  with  coniidcuce,  any 
<iuality,  as  a  property  of  gold,  which   wo  <io  not  re- 
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member  to  liave  obserred  oarselvce,  or  to  hare  received 
on  tbe  faith  of  tbc  obserration  of  otbers,  whose  autho- 
rity we  have  reason  to  consider  as  indubitable ;  and 
as  little  are  wc  entitled  to  assert  any  quality,  or  gen- 
eral  euscepttbiJity.  as  bclon^ng  to  the  hnmnn  mind,  of 
which  we  hare  not  been  conscious  ourselves  in  the 
feelings  rcsnltini»  from  it,  or  for  which  we  have  not 
the  authority  of  tlie  indubitable  connciouaness  of  others- 
The  exact  coincidence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  physics 
of  mind  and    of  matter,  it  is  important   that    yon 
shonld  have  constantly  before  you,  that  you  may  not 
be  ted  to  regard  tiie  comparative  indistinctness  and 
rareness  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  a  warrant  for 
greater  boldness  of  assertion,  and  looseness  of  reason-  M 
ing  with  respect  to  them.     There  is,  on  the  contrary,  " 
in  such  a  case,  still  greater  reason  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  strict  rules  of  philosophizing;  because  the  less 
definite  the  phenomena  are,   the  greater   danger  is 
there  of  being  misled   in   discriminating  and  classing 
them.     The  laws  of  inquiry,  those  general  principles    i 
of  the  Io;:,;ic  of  physics,  which  regulate  our  search  of  ■ 
truth  in  all  things,  external  and  internal,  do  not  vary  ~ 
with  the  name  of  a  science,  or  its  objects  or  instru- 
ments.    They  are  not  laws  of  one  science,  but  of  ev^ry 
science,  whether  tbe  objects  of  it  be  mental  or  mate-  ■ 
rial,  clear  or  obscure,  definite  or  indefinite;  and  they    ■ 
are  thus  universal,  because,  in  truth,  tliough  applicable 
to  many  sciences,  they  are  only  laws  of  the  one  in-  j, 
quiring  mind,  foimded  on  the  weakness  of  its  powers  ■ 
of  discernment,  in  relation  to  the  complicated  pheno-  " 
mena  on  wliich  those  powers  are  exercised.     The  sort 
of  reasoning  which  would  be  false  in  cliemistry,  would 
be  false  in  astronomy,  would  b«  false  in  the  physiology 
of  our  col^lore^^l  or  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and 
in  all,  for  the  same  reason ;  because  the  mind  is  tbe 
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inquirer  in  all  alike,  and  is  limited,  by  the  tcit  con- 
stitution of  its  faculties,  to  a  certain  order  of  inqairy, 
which  it  mnst^  in  tbis  case  of  snppooed  erroneoufl 
reasoning,  have  transgressed. 

On  these  general  laws  of  inqairr,  as  relating  alike 
to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  it  is  uiy  intention  to  dwell,  for  some  time^  with 
full  discussion ;  for,  thoujz:h  the  subject  may  be  less 
pleasing,  and  may  require  more  severe  and  unremitting 
attention  on  your  part,  than  the  greater  number  of  the 
inquiries  which  await  us,.it  is  still  more  important 
than  any  of  these,  because  it  is.  in  truth,  essential  to 
them  all.  The  season  of  yonr  life  is  not  that  wliich 
gathers  the  harvest ;  it  is  that  which  prepares  the  soil, 
by  diligent  cultivation,  for  the  fruits  which  are  to 
adorn  and  cnricli  it :  or,  to  speak  without  a  metaphor, 
you  do  not  come  here,  that  you  may  make  yonrselvea 
acquainted,  in  a  few  months,  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  —  as  if  it  were  only  to  look  on  tl»e 
notions  of  the  planets  in  an  orrery,  or  to  learn  a  few 
names  of  substances  and  qualities, — but  that  yon  may 
acquire  those  philosophical  principles,  which,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  long  and  honourable  life,  are  to  enable  you 
io  render  yourselves  more  familiar  every  day  with  the 
works  of  natnre,  and  with  the  sublime  plans  of  its  be- 
neficent Author;  and  if,  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
single  wonderful  fact,  in  matter  or  in  mind,  it  were  poa- 
wble  for  you  to  carry  away  from  these  walls  a  clear 
notion  of  the  objects  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  plan  on  which 
alone  investigation  can  be  pursued  with  advautasc,  I 
should  conceive  that  you  had  profited  far  more  than 
it  with  confused  notions  of  the  objects  and  plan  of 
iavestigation,  you  carried  with  you  the  power  of  talk- 
ing fluently   of  observations,  and   experiments,  and 
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liypotiieses,  and  systems,  and  of  using,  in  their  proper! 
places,  all  the  hardest  worJa  of  science.  il 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  I  ghould  not  haTtf 
Ihoiiglit  it  necessary,  thua  to  direct  bo  inueli  of  your' 
attention  to  the  principles  of  scientific  inquiry  ini 
general,  if  I  could  have  taken  for  granted,  that  youj 
had  already  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of 
my  illustrious  colleague  in  another  chair,  whostf 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  exemplifying  that 
sonndness  of  inquiry,  which  I  can  only  recommend,' 
would,  in  that  case,  have  enliglitened  you  more,  as  to 
the  principles  of  physical  investigation,  than  any  mere 
rules,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  point  out  to  you  tho 
utility  aud  the  excellence. 

All  physical  science,  whatever  may  be  tho  variety; 
of  objects,  mental  or  material,  to  which  it  is  directedd 
is  nothing  more  than  the  comparison  of  phenomena,'] 
and  the  discovery  of  their  agreement  or  disa^ircement, 
or  order  of  succession.  It  is  on  observation,  therefore,, 
or  on  consciousness,  which  is  ouly  another  name  fod 
Internal  obsoi-vation,  that  the  whole  of  science  ti 
founded  ;  because  there  can  be  no  comparison,  without 
observation  of  the  phenomena  compared,  and  no  discos 
very  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  without  goim 
parison.  As  far,  tlien,  as  man  has  obaciTcd  tha 
plienomena  of  matter  or  of  mind,  so  far,  and  no  fartlier; 
may  he  Infer,  with  confldcnco,  the  properties  of  mattee 
and  of  mind;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  great  primart 
aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  has  been  so  often 
quoted,  and  so  often  quoted  in  vain,  "  Homo,  natu 
minister  et  interprcs,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quanta 
de  naturae  ordine  re  vel  roente  observaverit ;  n 
amplius  scit  aut  potest." ' 
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What  is  it  tliat  we  traly  mean,  however,  when  we 
saj*,  that  we  ai'c  about  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  any  substance  ?  The  question  is  a  most 
important  one,  and  its  fur  from  being  so  simple  as  it 
may  at  first  appear.  From  the  mere  m)8nn<lor8tanding 
of  the  import  of  tliis  question,  the  brightest  talents  of 
a  long  succession  of  ages, — talents  which,  with  clearer 
views  of  this  single  point,  might  have  anticipated 
all  the  discoveries  of  our  own  time,  and  introduced 
as,  perhaps,  to  discoveries  still  more  brilliant  and 
astonishing, — were  wasted  in  inqniries  as  barren  as  the 
frivtilous  glory  which  attended  them ;  that  produced 
indeed  much  contention,  and  more  pride,  but  produced 
nothing  more  ;  and,  without  giving  any  additional 
knowledge,  took  away  from  ii;norance  only  its  humility, 
and  its  power  of  being  instructed. 

What  is  it  that  we  truly  have  in  view,  or  should 
hare  in  view,  when  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a 
substauce  ? 

Tbe  material  universe,  and  all  the  separate  sub- 
stances which  compose  it,  may  be  considered  in  two 
liglits ;  either  simply  as  composed  of  parts  that  coexist, 
and  are  to  our  feelings  continuous,  so  as  to  form,  of 
many  separate  and  inde{>endcnt  elementjs,  one  appa- 
«nt  whole;  or  of  parts  that  change  their  relative 
positions,  coostitutiug,  by  this  change  of  place,  all  the 
phyeical  events  of  the  material  system  of  the  world ; 
aiid  inqairy  may  have  reference  to  a  eabelance  in 
both,  or  either  of  those  points  of  \'iew.  What  is  this 
UhIt  ?  may  be  inquired  of  oa,  when  any  particular 
l>od]r  is  pointed  out ;  and  tbe  answer  wh'ieh  we  give 
will  be  very  different,  according  to  the  particolar 
li^ht  in  which  we  may  have  viewed  it,  tkoi^  it  miiBt 
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always  relate  to  it  in  one  or  otberof  these  two  aspects. 
Let  U8  suppoBe,  for  example,  the  body,  concerning 
which  the  question  is  put,  to  be  a  piece  of  glass ;  I 
select  intentionally  a  substance  which  is  familiar  to 
you  all,  and  of  which  many  of  you  probably  have 
sufficient  chemical  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  composition.  It  may  be  asked  of  us,  then,  What 
IB  the  substance  termed  glass?  and  our  answer  will 
vary,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  view  which  we  take  of 
it.  If  we  consider  it  merely  as  a  continuous  whole, 
our  answer  will  be,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  alkaline 
and  silicious  matter ;  raeaninj^,  that  particles  of  alkali 
and  flint  coexist,  and  are  apparently  continuous,  in 
that  mass  of  which  we  speak. 

8uch  is  one  of  the  answers  which  may  be  given  to 
the  question ;  and  this  sort  of  answer  is  one  which  is 
very  commonly  given  to  such  questions.  It  is,  you 
will  perceive,  nothing  more  than  the  enumeration  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  substance,  and  considers  the 
substance  simply  as  it  exists  alone,  without  regard  to 
any  other  bodies  that  may  exist  around  it,  or  near 
it,  and  without  any  allusion  to  change  of  any  kind. 

This  sort  of  view,  however,  may  be  altogether 
reversed ;  and,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  parts  that  j 
exist  together  in  the  substance,  without  reference  to  I 
any  changes,  of  which  it  is  either  the  agent  or  the  ~ 
subject,  we  may  think  only  of  such  changes,  without 
reference  to  its  constituent  pai-ts. 

In  this  latter  point  of  view  we  may  say,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  as  to   the  nature  of  the  substance 
termed  glass,  that  it  is  a  transparent  substance,  which, 
according  to  the  geueml  laws  of  refraction,  bends  the    , 
light  that  passes  through  it  variously,  according  tofl 
tho  different  density  of  the  medium  through  which  " 
the  rays  have  immediately  passed  before  arriving  at 
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it,  or  of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  to  pass 
after  penetrating  it ;  that  it  ia  ti  stihstaiico  fusible  at 
a  certaiu  temperature,  not  dissolved  by  the  common 
I>owerful  acids,  but  soluble  in  a  particular  acid  termed 
the  diioric  acid ;  that,  when  strongly  rubbed  by 
certain  other  substances,  it  communicates,  for  a  time, 
to  various  bodies,  the  power  of  attracting  or  repelling 
other  bodies ;  and  we  may  add  to  our  description,  in 
like  manner,  as  many  other  qualities  as  there  arc 
various  substances  which  produce  in  it  any  change,  or 
ate  in  any  way  changed  by  it.  lu  all  answers  of  this 
iind,  you  will  perceive  that  regard  is  uniformly  had, 
not  to  the  mere  substance  concerning  which  the 
question  is  put,  but  also  to  some  other  substance  with 
which,  in  consequence  of  some  motion  of  one  or  other 
of  the  bodies,  at  the  time  of  the  phenomenon  of  which 
we  speak,  it  haa  changed  its  relative  posJtiou ;  for,  if 
all  the  objects  of  nature  remained  constantly  at  rest, 
it  is  very  evident  that  wo  could  liave  no  notion  of 
any  property  of  matter  wliatuver.  Tn  tlic  enumeration 
of  the  qualities  of  glass,  for  example,  when  we  speak 
of  its  properties,  we  suppose  it  to  haTO  changed,  in 
erery  case,  some  relative  position  with  the  light  that 
passes  through  it,  the  heat  that  melts  it,  the  tluorio 
aciJ  tliat  dissolves  it,  and  the  various  bodies  that 
excite  in  it,  or  conduct  from  it,  electricity ;  and  all 
these  bodies,  therefore,  we  must  have  in  riew,  in  our 
eiiumeration,  as  much  as  the  gla&s  itself. 

As  there  are  only  these  two  different  aspects  in 
wliich  matter  can  be  viewed,  all  physical  inquiry,  with 
respect  to  matter,  must,  as  I  have  said,  have  reference 
to  oae  of  them  ;  and  if  we  think  that  we  are  inquiring 
fartlier  concerning  it,  our  inquiry  is  truly  without  an 
object,  and  we  know  not  what  we  seek.  We  may 
consider  it,  simply  as  it  exists  iu  space,  or  as  it  exists 
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in  time.  Any  substance,  considered  as  it  exists  in 
apace,  is  the  mere  name  which  ourselves  give  to  tbe 
coexistence  of  a  mnltitnde  of  bodies,  similai  in  natnre, 
or  dissimilar  in  apparent  continuity :  considered  as 
it  exists  in  time,  it  is  that  which  is  affected  by  the 
prior  changes  of  other  bodies,  or  which  itself  produces 
a  change  of  some  sort  in  other  bodies.  As  it  exists 
in  space,  tlierefore,  we  inquire  into  its  composition, 
or,  in  other  words,  endeavour  to  discover  what  are 
tbe  elementary  bodies  that  coexist  in  the  space 
which  it  occupies,  and  that  arc  all  which  we  truly 
Consider,  when  we  think  that  we  arc  considering  the 
compound  as  one  distinct  body.  As  it  exists  in  time, 
we  inquire  into  its  susceptibilities  or  its  powers,  or. 
in  other  words,  endeavour  to  trace  all  the  series  of 
prior  and  subsequent  changes,  of  which  its  presence 
forms  an  intermediate  link. 

This,  then,  is  our  meaning,  when  we  spoak  of 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  :i  substance.  We  have 
one,  or  both  of  two  objects  in  view,  the  discovery  of 
the  separate  bodies  that  coexist  in  the  substance,  or 
rather  that  constitute  the  substance,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  these  separate  bodies  themselves,  or  the 
discovery  of  that  scries  of  changes,  of  which  the 
presence  of  this  ]jarticular  substance,  iu  some  new 
relative  position  with  respect  to  other  bodies,  forms  a 
part;  tlie  changes  which  other  bodies,  in  consequence 
uf  this  altered  relative  position,  occasion  in  it,  with 
the  changes  which  it  occasions  iu  other  bodies. 

On  these  two  different  objects  of  physical  investi- 
gation, the  coexisting  elements  of  bodies,  and,  their 
successions  of  changes,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
dwell  a  little  more  fully  in  elucidation  of  the  method 
which  we  have  to  j)ursue  in  our  own  department  of 
idtysical  research ;  for,  though  it  may  perhaps  at  first 
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ajipear  to  you,  tliat  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  in- 
quiry, in  tbo  physics  of  matter,  is  to  wander  from  the 
intellectual  and  moral  speculations  which  peculiarly 
concern  ns;  it  is  in  truth  only  as  they  arc  illustrative 
of  the  iiHjuiries  which  wo  are  to  pursue  in  the  physi- 
ology of  tiie  mind,  that  1  am  led  to  make  those  general 
remarks.  The  principles  of  philosophic  investigation 
are,  as  I  have  already  said,  common  to  all  the  sciences. 
By  acquiring  more  precise  notions  of  the  objects  of 
any  one  of  them,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire,  in 
s)me  degree,  more  precision  in  our  notions  of  every 
other,  and  each  science  may  thus  bo  said  to  profit 
indirectly  by  every  additional  light  that  is  thrown 
upon  each.  U  is  by  this  diffusive  tendency  of  its 
spirit,  almost  as  much  as  by  its  own  sublime  truths, 
and  the  important  applications  of  these  to  general 
pliysics,  that  the  study  of  geometry  has  been  of  such 
inestimable  advantage  to  science.  Those  precise 
(Icfiuitioua  which  ensure  to  every  word  the  same 
exact  signification,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears 
it  pronounced,  and  that  lucid  progress,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  truth  after  truth,  which  gives,  even  to  ordinary 
powers,  almost  tlie  same  facility  of  comprehension 
with  the  highest  genins,  are  unquestionably  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  the  mathematical  student  while  he 
is  prosecuting  his  particular  study,  without  any  con- 
templation of  other  advantages  to  be  reaped  front 
Uiem.  IJut  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  tliey  are,  at 
llie  same  time,  preparing  his  mind  for  excellence  in 
otiier  inquiries,  of  which  he  has  then  no  conception; 
tliat  he  will  ever  after  bo  loss  ready  to  cm]doy,  and 
be  more  quick-sighted  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been,  in  detecting  vo^ue  and  indefinite  phraseology, 
!Uid  loose  and  incoherent  reasoning;  and  that  a 
gimeral  spirit  of  exactness  and  perspicuity  may  thus 
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at  length  he  difTuged  in  society,  winch  will  extend  its 
influence,  not  to  the  sciences  merely,  but,  in  soma 
faint  degree  also,  to  works  of  elegant  literature,  and 
even  to  the  still  lighter  graces  of  conversation  itself. 
"The  spirit  of  geometrical  inquiry,"  says  Fontenellc, 
'*  is  not  80  cxclosively  attached  to  geometry,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge.    A  work  of  monils,  of  politics,  of  criticism,  or 
even  of  elofinence,  will,  if  all  other  circumstances  have 
been  the  same,  be  the  more  beautiful,  for  having  come 
from  the  hand  of  a  geometrician.     The  order,  the 
clearness,  the  precision,  whicli,  for  a  considerable  time, 
have  diBtinguished  works  of  excellence  on  every  sub- 
ject, have  most  probably  bad  their  origin   in  that 
mathematical  turn  of  thought,   which  is  now  more 
prevalent  tliau  ever,  and  which  gradually  coramani- 
oates  itaelf  even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics.    It  often  happens  that  a  single  great  man 
gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  age  in  which  he  lives; 
and  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  individual  who  has 
the  most  legitimate  claim  to  the  glory  of  having  in- 
troduced and  established  a  new  art  of  reasoning,  wsfl  J 
an  excellent  geometer."*     The  philosopher  to  whom 
this  improvement  of  the  art  of  reasoning  is  ascribed, 
is  evidently  Descartes,  whose  claim  is  certainly  mnch 
less  legitimate  than  that  of  our  own  illustrious  coud-  1 
trynKHi ;    but    tlie   works   of    Bacon  were  not  very 
extensively  studied  on  the  continent,  at  the  time  at 
whicbFontenelle  wrote;  while,  especiallyinFrance,  the 
splendid  reputation  of  the  great  geometer,  who  shook, 
as  much  with  his  own  wild  hypotheses  as  with  the 
weight  of  iiis  reasoning,  the  almost  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  god  of  the  schools,  seemed  to  sweep  before  it 

*  Pr«£Boe  nax  Elogca^CEurros,  torn,  r.  p.  S. 
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the  glory  of  every  other  reformer.  The  instance  of 
Descartes,  however,  is  a  still  more  happy  one  than 
bis  ingenious  count rymaji,  who  was  himself  :i  Cartesian, 
Oould  hare  imagiued  it  to  be.  It  h,  indeed,  iiupos- 
nble  to  conceive  a  more  striking  example  of  that 
diffusive  influence  of  the  general  spirit  of  scientific 
inqniry,  which  T  wished  to  illustrate ;  since,  in  this 
instance,  it  survived  the  very  system  by  ivliich  it  was 
diffused  ;  all  that  was  sceptical  in  that  mixed  systom 
of  scepticism  and  dogmatism  which  constituted  the 
general  spirit  of  the  philosopiiy  of  Descartes,  having 
long  continued,  and  even  now  continuini;,  to  operate 
beneficially,  when  scarcely  a  docti'ine  of  his  particular 
philosophy  retains  its  hold. 

You  will  not  then,  I  trust,  take  for  granted,  that 
precise  notions  aa  to  the  objects  of  in'iiiiry,  in  any 
adence,  even  in  the  department  of  external  physics, 
can  he  absolutely  without  benefit  to  our  plana  of  in- 
quiry into  mind,  which  must  be  pursued  on  the  samo 
principles,  if  it  be  pursued  with  any  prosjiect  of  suc- 
cess; and  I  may,  therefore,  safely  solicit  your  atten* 
tion  to  a  little  farther  elucidation  of  the  two  objects 
which  we  have  in  view,  in  general  physical  inquiry, 
whether  it  be  relative  to  matter  or  to  mind. 

To  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a  substance,  is 
to  consider  as  one,  many  substances,  whicli  have  nofc 
tlie  less  an  independent  existence,  becanse  they  are  in 
hamcdiate  proximity  to  cacli  other.  What  we  terra 
ft  body,  however  minnte,  is  a  multitude  of  bodies,  or* 
(o  speak  more  exactly,  au  infinite  number  of  bodies, 
which  appear  limited  to  us,  indeed,  but  may  perliaps 
appear,  in  their  true  character  of  infinity,  to  b(Mn^s  of 
1  higher  order,  who  may  be  able  to  distinguish  aa 
inftnite,  what  our  limited  senses  allow  us  to  perceive 
only  as  finite.    They  are  one,  not  in  nature,  but  in  our 
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thought ;  as  one  thousand  iudWiduals,  that  in  nature 
must  always  be  one  thousand,  receive  a  sort  of  unity 
that  is  relative  merely  to  our  conception,  when  ranked 
by  us  a  single  regiment,  or  aa  many  regiments  become 
one  by  forming  together  an  army.  In  the  congeries 
of  external  matter,  the  innumerable  separate  bodies 
are  thus  regarded  by  us  as  one,  when  the  space  which 
divides  them  is  not  measurable  by  our  imperfect  vision, 
and  as  distinct  or  separate,  when  the  space  can  be  mei^ 
surcd  by  us.  The  unity  of  the  aggregate  is  hence  no 
absolute  quality  of  the  mass,  but  is  truly  relative  to 
the  observcr'a  power  of  distinguishing  the  component 
parts  ;  the  mass  being  one  or  many,  as  his  senses  are 
less  or  better  able  to  distinguish  these.  This  whole 
globe  of  earth,  with  its  oceans,  and  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, and  woods,  and  with  all  the  sepai'atc  multitudes 
of  its  animated  inhabitants,  may  seem,  to  some  being 
of  another  species,  only  one  contiQuoua  and  uniform 
mass;  as  the  masses,  that  seem  to  us  uniform  and 
continuous,  may  seem  a  whole  world  of  sepaiute  and 
varied  parts,  to  the  insect  population  tliat  swarms  , 
upon  its  surface.  "  A  single  leaf  of  a  tree,"  to  borrow  M\ 
an  obvious  illustration  from  a  French  writer,  "  is  a 
little  world  inhabited  by  invisible  animals,  to  whose 
Bensea  it  appears  of  immense  extent,  who  see  in  it  f  I 
mountains  and  abysses  that  are  almost  immeasurable, 
and  who,  from  one  side  of  the  leaf  to  the  other,  hold 
as  little  communication  with  the  opposite  animalcula;, 
who  have  their  dwellings  there,  as  we  do  with  our 
antipodes."  ' 

Notliing  can  appear  to  our  eyes  more  uniform  than 
a  piece  of  glaas ;  yet  we  know,  from  its  composition 
as  a  product  of  art.  that  it  is  a  congeries  of  bodies, 
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Rliicli  bare  no  amilan^  to 

truly  exist  sepustely  froB  c 

poaad,  as  they  exnted 

tion,  though  tfae  liaes  of  ipaes  «liiik 

tutrc  BOW  eeMed  to  be  viAle  to  av  « 

and  tboogfa,  iaabead  of  bdageaaifHed^f 

eiliciotiB  matter,  wfaiek  we  kaow  to  be 

their  qnalilies,  tbe  frfrifal  ttmagmw^ 

oonsiderud  hj  us,  irae,  as  Cv  as  w  kaaw 

tlie  chemical  sense  of  tbe  tana,  it  waaU ) 

truly  aa  aggregate  of  maay  tioifrgj  set 

indeed,   as  in   the   fbnner  caae^  bat  cac 

in  qualities  to  the   ijgn'igri*  itaelt     Tbe 

in  £hort,  is,  in  erery  caae,  but  a  naaie  iaveatol  hf 

ourselves ;  and  what  ve  term  tbe  eoMititaart  eSemra^, 

ore  all  that  truly  exist     To  inqvzie  into  fbc  eoMpOtt- 

tion  of  a  body  is,  theFefore,  only  to  inqaire  wbat  ttaae 

Kparate  bodies  arc  which  we  hare  cboaea  to  nnaaili'j 

^  one,  or  rather  which  are  ranked  by  os  aa  one,  from 

Uieir  apparent  coutinoity. 

t  hare  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point  of  the  miity 
of  an  aggregate  mass,  aa  derired  from  the  mind  of 
tbe  obserrer  only,  and  not  from  its  eonstitaent  bodies, 
which  arc  truly  separate  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  must  always  be  separate  and  independent, 
whatever  changes  they  may  seem  to  undergo,  in  the 
Tarioas  processes  of  composition  and  decomposition; 
Wausc  this  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  convincing  examples  of  a 
tendency  of  tbe  mind,  which  we  shall  often  have 
occamon  to  remark,  in  the  course  of  our  intellectual 
Uialysis, — the  tendency  to  ascribe  to  substances  with- 
out, as  if  existing  in  them  like  permanent  physical 
^oalities,  the  relations  which  ourselves  have  formed,  by 
the  mere  comparison  of  objects  with  objects,  and  which, 
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in  themselres,  as  relations,  are  nothing  more  than 
modifications  of  our  own  mind.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  U3  to  believe,  that,  ■when  we  speak  of  a  rock,  or  a 
mouutaiii,  or,  perhaps,  still  more,  when  we  speak  of 
a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  as  one,  we  speak  of  a 
plurality  of  independent  substances,  which  may  exist 
apart,  as  they  now  exist  together,  and  which  have  no 
other  unity  than  in  our  conception.  It  is  the  same 
with  every  other  species  of  relation.  The  tallncsa  of 
a  tree,  the  lowliness  of  a  shrub  or  weed,  as  these 
relative  terms  arc  used  by  us  in  opposition,  do  not 
express  any  real  quality  of  the  tree,  or  shrub,  or  weed, 
but  only  the  fact  that  our  mind  has  considered  them  I 
together;  all  which  they  express,  is  the  mere  com- 
parison that  is  m  us,  not  any  quality  in  the  external 
objects;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to 
think,  but  that,  independently  of  this  comparison, 
there  is  some  quality  in  the  tree,  which  corresponds 
with  our  notion  of  talluess,  and  some  opposite  quality 
in  the  shrub  or  weed,  which  corresponds  with  our 
notion  of  shortness  or  lowliness ;  so  that  the  tree 
would  deaer\'e  the  name  of  tall,  though  it  were  the 
only  object  in  existence,  and  the  shrub  or  weed,  in 
like  manner,  the  epithet  of  lowly,  though  it  alone 
existed,  without  a  single  object  with  which  it  could 
be  compared.  These  instances,  as  I  have  said,  are 
simple,  but  they  will  not  be  the  less  useful,  iu  preparing 
your  minds  for  considering  the  more  important  notions 
of  relation  iu  general,  that  imply,  indeed,  always  ■ 
some  actual  qualities  in  the  objects  themselves,  the  ^ 
perception  ofwbicli  leads  us  afterwards  tu  consider 
them  as  related,  but  no  actual  quality  in  either  of  the 
objects  that  primarily  and  directly  corresponds  with 
the  notion  of  the  relation  itself,  as  there  are  qualities 
of  objects  that  correspond  directly  with  our  sensations 
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of  warmth  or  colour,  or  asr  other  of  the  sensations 
excited  inunediately  bj  external  things.  The  relation 
18,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  mental,  not  merely  as 
being  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  for  oar  knowlec^  of  the 
quahties  of  external  things  is,  in  this  senses  equally 
laental.  bat,  as  haring  its  cause  and  oricin  directly  in 
tbe  Terr  nature  of  the  mind  itaelf;  vrfaich  cannot  regard 
a  aamber  of  object^  without  forming  tone  cooipuisoa, 
aoii  inresting  them  eoBaeqncfitlr  with  »  Bimber  of 
nbkioas.  I  bsTe  already  ^x^en  of  the  inteUcctoal 
ntediam,  through  which  external  objects  become 
bown  to  ns ;  and  the  metaphor  ia  a  jiMfc  one.  Tbe 
Daediam,  in  this  caae»  as  tnly  aa  in  the  traundssion  of 
i^ht,  communicates  aomrthing  of  its  own  to  that 
vbich  it  eouTers ;  and  it  is  ae  impossible  for  as  to 
peroeiTe  objects  hu^  or  often  together^  without  that 
oonporison  i/vhich  instantly  investB  them  witli  certain 
Tehiions;  as  it  would  be  for  ns  to  perceire  objectit 
for  a  single  moment,  free  from  the  tint  of  the  coloured 
^am  throngll  whidi  we  Ti^r  them.  ^  Omnes  per- 
ceptiones,"  says  Lord  Bacoa,  viag  a  similar  figure, 
"omnes  perceptionea,  tarn  sensAs  qoam  mentis,  sunt 
ex  analogia  faomints*  non  ex  aoalogia  aaiTersi; 
Qtqne  intellectns  hinnaniw  inatar  q>ec«ii  inaqoalia 
al  radios  remm.  qoi  saam  natniam  mtarae  lenm 
iBmiaeet,  eamqoe  ^storqaet  et  inficiL" 

Bat,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  lehtJoaa  ia 
general,  there  can  be  no  qaiati— t  at  least,  as  to  the 
utare  of  that  unity  which  we  ascribe  to  bodies.  We 
kare  seeai,  that  the      '  '  which,  in  thoonbt,  we 

regud  as  one,  ia  B  truth,  BOt  ooe^  hot  Bamy  sabrtaaeeaft 
to  whsc^  our  thoag^i  ah»e  gives  onHy ;  aad  that  aB 
iaqairy,  thciefotc.  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  a 
nbitaiiee,  as  it  exists  in  Bpaee,  is  an  inqniry  into  tha 
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natare  of  those  separate  bodies,  that  occupy  the  space 
which  we  assign  to  the  im^naiy  a^egate. 

To  dissipate  this  imaginary  ag^egate  of  our  own 
creation,  and  to  show  na  those  separate  bodies  wliich 
occQpj  its  space,  and  are  all  that  nature  created,  is 
the  great  office  of  the  analytic  art  of  chemistry,  which 
does  for  as  only  what  the  microscope  docs,  tliat  en- 
ables US  to  see  the  small  object^  which  are  before  ns 
at  all  times,  without  our  being  able  to  distingnisli 
them.  When  a  chemist  tells  us,  that  glass,  which  ■ 
appears  to  us  one  uniform  substance,  is  composed  of 
different  substances,  he  tells  us,  what,  with  livelier 
perceptive  organs,  we  might  have  known,  without  a 
single  experiment ;  since  the  silicions  matter  and  the 
alkali  were  present  to  us  in  every  piece  of  glass,  as 
much  before  be  told  us  of  their  presence,  as  after  it. 
The  art  of  analysis,  therefore,  has  its  origin  in  the 
mere  imperfection  of  onr  senses,  and  is  truly  the  art  of 
the  blind,  whose  wants  it  is  always  striving  to  remedy, 
and  always  discovering  sufllcicnt  proof  of  its  inability 
to  remedy  them. 

We  boast,  indeed,  of  the  chemical  discoveries  which 
we  liave  made  of  late,  with  a  rapidity  of  progress  iis 
brilliant  as  it  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  science  ;  and  we  boast  justly,  because  we  have 
found  what  the  generations  of  inquirers  that  have 
preceded  us  on  oar  globe,  far  from  detecting,  had  not 
even  ventured  to  guess.  Without  alluding  to  the 
agency  of  the  galvanic  power>  by  which  uU  nature 
seems  to  bo  assuming  before  us  a  different  aspect,  we 
have  seen  fixed  in  the  products  of  our  common  firei, 
and  in  the  drossy  rust  of  metals,  the  purest  part  of 
that  ethereal  fluid  which  we  brcatlie,  a!id  the  air  itself, 
which  was  so  long  considered  as  simple,  ceasing  to  be 
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au  ulemcut.      Yet,  whatever  unsuspected  similaritiea 
and  diversities  of  composition  we  may  have  been  able 
to  trace  in  bodies,  all  our  discoveries  have  not  created 
a  single   new  particle  of  matter.     They  liave  only 
shown  these  to  exist,  where  they  always  existed,  as 
much   before  our   analysis  as  after  it  ;    unmarked 
indeed,  but  unmarked  only  because  our  senses  alone 
were  not  capable  of  making  the  nice  discrimination. 
H  man    had  been  able  to  perceive,  with  liis   mere 
organs  of  sense,  the  diOercut  particles  that  form  to- 
gether  the  atmospheric  air;    if  he  had  at  all  times 
Been  the  portion  of  these  which  unites  with  the  fuel 
tliat  warms  him,  enter  into  this  union,  as  distinctly 
u  be  sees  the  mass  of  fuel  itself,  which  he  flings  into 
his  furnace,  he  could  not  have  thought  it  a  very  great 
intellectual  achievement,  to  state  in  words  so  common 
aud  familiar  a  fact,  the  mere  well-known  change  of 
place  of  a  few  well-known  particles ;  and  yet  this  is 
wljat,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  his  perceptive  organs, 
lie  so  proudly  terms  his  Th^^ry  of  Combustioit^  the 
development  of  whicli   was  hailed  by  a   wondering 
world,  and  in  these  circumstances,  justly  hailed  by  it 
U  a  scientific  era.     To  beings,  capable  of  perceiving 
and  distinguishing  the  different  particles  that  form, 
by  their  aggregation,  those  small  masses  which,  after 
tlie  minutest   mechanical   division  of  which  we  are 
capable,  appear  atoms  to  us,  the  pride  which  we  feel 
ia  our  chemical  analyses,  must  seem  as  ludicrous  as 
to  us  would  seem  tlie  pride  of  the  blind,  if  one,  who 
Iiad  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  beholding  the 
sun,  were  to  boast  of  having  discovered,  by  a  nice 
cmnparison  of  the  changing  temperature  of  bodies,  that, 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  there  passed  over  our 
earth   some  great  source  of  heat.     The  addition  of 
oui}  new  sense  to  us,  wlio  have  already  the  inestimable 
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advantages  which  vision  affords,  might  probably,  in  a 
few  hours,  communicate  more  instruction,  with  respect 
to  matter,  than  all  which  is  ever  to  repay  and  con- 
summate the  physical  labours  of  niankiud ;  giving, 
perlia]>s,  to  a  single  glance,  those  slow  revelations  of 
nature  which,  one  by  one,  at  intervals  of  many  con-  J 
turics,  are  to  immortalize  the  future  eages  of  our  race. 
"  All  philosopliy,"  says  an  acute  foreign  writer,  "  is 
foimded  on  these  two  things,  —  that  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity,  and  very  bad  eyes.  In  astronomy, 
for  example,  if  our  eyes  were  better,  we  should  then 
see  distinctly,  whether  the  stars  really  are,  or  are  not,  _ 
BO  many  suns,  illuminating  worlds  of  their  own  ;  and  | 
if,  on  the  other  band,  we  had  less  curiosity,  we  should 
then  care  very  little  about  this  knowledge,  which 
would  come  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  But 
we  wish  to  know  more  than  we  see,  and  there  lies 
the  difficulty.  Even  if  we  saw  well  the  little  which 
wc  do  see,  this  would  at  least  be  some  small  knowledge 
gained.  Hut  we  observe  it  different  from  what  it  is; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  a  true  philosopher  passes 
his  life,  in  not  believing  what  he  sees,  and  in  labouring 
to  guess  what  is  altogether  beyond  his  Bight.  I  cannot 
help  figuring  to  myself,"  continues  tho  same  lively 
writer,  "  that  nature  is  a  great  public  spectacle,  which 
resembles  that  of  tlie  opera.  From  the  jtiaco  at  which 
we  sit  in  the  theatre  we  do  not  see  the  stage  quite  as 
it  is.  The  scenes  and  macliincry  are  arranged,  so  as 
to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at  a  distance ;  and  the 
weights  and  pulleys,  on  which  the  diiferent  movements 
depend,  are  hid  from  us.  We  therefore  do  not  trouble 
our  heads  with  guessing,  how  this  mechanical  part  of 
the  perfonnaucc  is  carried  on.  It  is  perhaps  only 
some  meehaniist,  concealed  amid  the  crowd  of  the  pit, 
who  racks  his  brain   about  a  fliglit  through  the  air. 
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Lch  appears  to  bim  cxtraordinarT,  and  nbo  is  seri- 
\y  bvnt  on  discovering  bj  what  ineanB  it  bas  bees 
oated.  This  mechanist  gazing,  and  M'onderiog, 
I  tormenting  himself,  in  the  pit  of  the  0}>era,  is  ia 
Ituation  very  like  that  of  the  philosopher  in  the 
atre  of  the  world.  But  what  angments  the  diffi- 
ty  to  the  philosopher,  is,  that,  in  the  machinerr 
icb  nature  presents,  the  cords  are  coinplecely  con- 
led  from  him ;  so  completely,  indeed,  that  the 
tstant  puzzle  has  been  to  gneas,  xthat  that  secret 
itrivance  is,  which  produces  the  vidible  notions  to 
I  frame  of  the  nnivcrse.  Let  us  imaguie  all  the 
;ea  collected  at  an  opera. — the  Pytbagorascs,  Platos. 
istotles,  and  all  those  great  names,  which  now-a-days 
rke  so  much  noise  in  uur  ears.  Let  ns  suppose,  thai 
jy  see  the  flight  of  I'haeton,  as  he  is  represented 
nicd  off  by  the  Winds ;  that  they  cannot  perceive 
i  cords  to  which  he  is  attached  ;  and  that  tbey  are 
ite  ignorant  of  every  thing  behind  the  speoea.  1% 
a  secret  virtue,  says  one  of  them,  that  carries  off 
laeton.  Phaeton,  says  another,  is  composed  of 
rtaiu  numbers,  which  cause  bim  to  ascend.  A  third 
(Ts,  Phaeton,  has  a  certain  affection  for  the  top  of 
5  stage.  He  docs  not  feel  at  his  ease,  when  he  is 
t  there.  Phaeton,  says  a  fourth,  is  not  formed  to 
;  but  he  likes  better  to  fly,  than  to  leave  the  top 
the  stage  empty, — and  a  hundred  other  absurdities 
the  kind,  that  might  have  ruined  the  reputation  of 
tiquity,  if  the  reputation  of  antiquity  for  wisdom 
uld  have  been  ruined.  At  last,  come  Descartes, 
;d  some  other  moderns,  who  say,  Ph;ieton  ascends, 
icausc  he  is  drawn  by  cords,  and  because  a  weight, 
ore  heavy  than  he,  is  descending  as  a  counterpoise, 
ceordingly,  wc  now  no  longer  believe,  that  a  body  will 
lUnlesa  it  be  drawJi  or  in){>elled  by  some  other 
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body,  or  tiiat  ifc  will  ascend,  or  descend,  anless  by  tliol 
operation  of  eome  spring  or  counterpoise  ;  and  thus  to  | 
see  nature,  such  as  it  really  is,  is  to  see  the  back  of] 
the  stage  at  the  opera."  ^ 

In  thia  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nniverse, 
and  of  those  strange  '*  follies  of  the  wise,"  which  have 
been  gravely  propounded  in  the  systems  of  philoso- 
phers concerning  them,  there  is  much  truth  as  well  as 
happy  pleasantry.  As  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to 
matter,  considered  merely  as  existing  in  space, — the 
first  of  the  two  liglits  in  which  it  may  he  physically 
viewed, — there  can  be  no  question  that  philosophy  is 
nothing  more  than  an  endeavour  to  repair,  by  art,  the 
badness  of  our  eyes,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  what  J 
is  actually  before  ns  at  every  moment.  To  he  fairly 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  great  spectacle  of  nature, 
Iiowever,  is  something  more  than  this.  It  is  not 
merely  to  know,  at  any  one  moment,  that  there  arc 
many  objects  existing  on  the  stage,  which  are  invisible 
where  the  spectators  sit,  but  to  know  them  as  pieces 
of  machinery,  and  to  observe  them  operating  in  all  the 
wonders  of  the  drama.  It  is,  in  short,  to  have  tliat 
second  view  of  nature,  as  existing  in  time  as  well  as 
space,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  am  to  proceed 
in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  VI. 


Tke  tame  wtil)Kt  eoniinntd. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  considered  at 
some  length  the  nature  of  physical  inquiry  in  gencrali 

'  Fuuteuellc,  PlutaJlt^  ilog  Mondds,  Couvcrsat,  1. 
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aud  stated  to  you,  ia  particalar,  the  two  lights  in 
wliicU  objects  may  bo  pliysically  vicwcil,  as  existing 
simply  in  space,  or  as  existing  in  time ;  the  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  one,  having  regard  to  the  couipo- 
eiiion  of  bodies ;  the  inquiries,  with  respect  to  the 
other,  having  regard  to  the  changes,  of  which  they  are 
cither  the  subjects  or  occasions,  and  consequently  to 
tbeir  susceptibilities  or  their  powers :  their  suscepti- 
bilities of  being  affected  by  other  substances,  their 
powers  of  affecting  other  substances.  I  use  the  word 
Biisccptibility.  you  will  perceive,  as  in  this  case  syno- 
nymous with  what  Jlr,  Locke,  aud'some  other  writers, 
baTc  denominated  passive  power,  to  avoid  the  appa- 
rent verbal  contradiction,  or  at  least  the  ambignity, 
which  may  arise  from  annexing  the  term  passive  to  a 
word  which  is  generally  employed  to  signify,  not  the 
mbject  of  change,  but  the  cause  or  occasion  of  cliange. 

Of  these  two  points  of  view,  then,  in  which  an 
oliject  may  be  regarded,  when  the  question  is  put, 
^Vhat  is  it  ?  we  have  seen,  1  hope,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctly, the  nature  of  one.  if,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion, we  regard  the  object  merely  as  it  exists  in  space, 
and  say  that  it  is  a  compound  of  certain  substances, 
ive  mean  nothing  more  than  that,  iu  the  portion  of 
space  which  we  conceive  to  be  occupied  by  this  one 
imaginary  aggregate,  there  is  truly  a  plurality  of 
bodies,  which,  though  seemingly  contiguous,  have  an 
existence  as  separate  and  independent  of  each  other 
is  if  they  were  at  the  most  remote  distance ;  the  one 
a^;regate  being  nothing  more  than  a  name  for  these 
Beparate  bodies,  to  which  ourselves  give  all  the  unity 
which  they  have,  merely  by  considering  them  as  one. 

The  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  these 
separate  elementary  bodies,  —  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  two  great  departments  of  piiysical  iuvestiga- 
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tioii, — we  found  to  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses,  that  are  not  sufficiently  acute  to  discover,  of 
themselves,  the  component  parts  of  the  masses,  which 
n.iture  every  where  presents  to  ua.      We  ai'e  thus    i 
obliged  to  form  to  ourselves  an  art  of  analysis,  merely  I 


that  we  way  perceive  what  is  constantly  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  same  manner  as  wc  are  obliged  to  haTC 
recourse  to  the  contrivances  of  the  optician,  to  per- 
ceive stars  and  planets  that  are  incessantly  shedding 
on  u$  their  light. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  worthy  of  our 
astonishment,  in  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  matter,  which,  with  our  very  imperfect  senses,  we 
are  still  able  to  attain.  What  we  conceive  ourselves 
to  know  is  an  aggregate  of  many  bodies,  of  each  of 
which,  judividually,  we  may  be  said,  in  the  strictest 
serse  of  the  term,  to  be  absolutely  ignorant ;  and  yet 
the  aggregate,  which  we  know,  has  no  real  existence, 
but  as  that  very  multitude  of  bodies,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  When  water  was  regarded  as  a  simple 
substance,  every  one,  who  looked  upon  a  lake  or  a 
river,  conceived  that  he  knew  as  well  what  the  liquid 
was  which  tiowed  m  it  as  the  chemist,  who  now  con- 
siders it  as  compound;  and  the  chemist  who  has 
learned  to  regard  it  as  compound,  is  perhaps  as  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  the  separate  bodies  that 
exist  in  it,  as  those  who  formerly  regarded  it  as  simple; 
since  one  additional  discovery  may  prove  the  very 
elements,  which  he  now  regards  as  the  ultimate  con- 
stituents of  water,  to  be  truly  compounded  of  other 
elements,  still  more  minute,  and  now  altogether  un- 
known to  him. 

That  our  only  knowledge  of  matter  should  be  of  a 
multitude  of  bodies,  of  the  nature  of  each  of  whidi, 
individually,  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance,  may  seem, 


I 
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at  first  sigbt»  to  Jnstitj  many  of  the  most  extravii^aTit 
doubts  of  the  sceptic :  aud  yet  there  is  really  no 
gronnd  for  such  scepticism,  since,  though  the  co- 
existin>f  bodies  be  separately  unknown,  the  effect, 
which  they  produce  when  co-existing  in  the  circum- 
stances observed  by  us,  is  not  the  less  certain  and 
definite ;  and  it  is  this  joiut  etfect  of  the  whole,  thus 
certain  and  definite,  which  is  the  true  object  of  onr 
knowledge;  not  the  uncertain  effect,  which  the  minuter 
elements  might  produce,  if  they  existed  alone.  The 
same  aggregates,  whatever  their  olemcntsiiy  nature  may 
be,  0{>erate  on  our  senses,  as  often  as  they  recur,  in  the 
Kime  manner  ;  the  unknown  elements  whicli  constitute 
an  oak,  or  a  towor,  or  the  ivy  that  clings  around  it, 
exciting  iu  the  mind  tliose  particular  sensations  to 
the  external  causes  of  which  we  continue  to  give  the 
name  of  oak,  or  tower,  or  ivy;  and  exciting  these,  as 
precisely  and  uniformly  as  if  we  were  acquainted  with 
each  minute  element  of  the  objects  witliout.  Our 
knowledge  of  nature  must,  in  this  way,  indeed,  be 
confined  to  the  mixed  effects  of  the  masses  which  it 
exhibits ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  valuable, 
nor  less  euro ;  for  to  tlie  certainty  of  this  limited 
knowledge  all  which  is  necessary  is  unifonuity  of  the 
mixed  effects,  whatever  their  unknown,  coexistinj^ 
causes  may  be.  It  is  with  masses  only,  not  with 
elements,  that  we  are  concerned,  in  all  the  important 
purposes  of  life ;  and  the  provident  wisdom  of  the 
Aollior  of  Nature,  therefore,  has,  in  tliis,  as  in  eveiy 
other  case,  adapted  our  powers  to  our  necessities, — 
giving  to  aiJ  mankind  the  knowledLre  that  is  requisite 
for  the  purposes  which  all  mankind  must  equally  havo 
in  view;  and  leaving,  to  a  few  philosophic  inquirers, 
tiic  curiosity  of  discovering  what  the  substances 
around  us  truly  are  in  their  elementary  state,  and  the 
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meana  of  making  continual  progress  in  this  never- 
ending  analysis. 

Sucli,  then,  is  the  nature  of  one  of  the  riews  in  which 
physical  inquiry  may  bo  directed,  to  the  discovery  of 
elements  that  are  existing  together  at  the  same  moment. 
But  is  not  this  species  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  asked, 
peculiar  to  matter,  or  may  it  also  be  extended  to 
mind  ?     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  if  matter  always 
have  extension,  and  therefore  necessarily  be  composed    ,, 
of  parts,  an  inquiry  into  its  composition  may  form  anfl 
important  part  of  physical  investigation  ;    but  this^ 
sort  of  inquiry  will  seem  to  you  altogether  inadmissible 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  since  the  mind  is  not  com- 
posed   of    parts   that    coexist    but    is   simple    and 
indivisible.     If,  indeed,  the  term  coniposttiou,  in  this 
application  of  it,  be  understood  strictly  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  applied  to  matter,  it  is  very  cvideut 
that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the  composition  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  since  every  thought  and  feeling 
is  as  simple  aud  indivisible  as  the  mind  itself;  being, 
in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  mind  itself,  existing 
at  a  certain  moment  in  a  ccitain  state;  and  yet.  in 
consequence    of    some   very   wonderful    laws    whicb 
regulate  the  successious  of  our  mental  phenomeoa. 
the  science  of  mind  is,  in  all  its  most   important 
respects,  a  science  of  analysis,  or  at  least  a  science 
whicb  exhibits  to  our  contemplation  the  same  results 
as  if  it  were  strictly  analytical ;  and  we  inquire  into 
the  separate  ideas  or  other  feelings,  involved  in  one 
complex  thought  or  emotion,  very  nearly  as  we  inquire 
into    the   corpuscular   elements  that  coexist  in  one 
seemingly  continuous  mass.     The  nature  of  this  verj' 
wondciful  application  of  analysis,  or  at  least  of  & 
jirocess  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  analysis,  to  a 
substance  that  is  neces:>arily  at  all  times  &imi>lo  antl 
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indivisible,  will,  however,  be   better  nnderstood   by 

you,  after  we  have  tarued  our  attontioD  to  the  other 

gcueral  division  of  plivsical  inquirr.  which  is  still  to 

be  considered  by  us.     I  ncctl  not.  I  hope,  repeat,  after 

the  remarks  which  1  made  in  my  laiit  lecture,  that, 

in  leading  your  thoughts  for  so  long  a  time  to  the 

subject  of  general  science,  I  have  had  constantly  in 

view  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  our  own 

department  of  It ;  and  that  we  are  truly  learning  to 

study  inind  with  accuracy,  when  we  are  learning  what 

it  is  which   is  to  be  studied  in  the  great  system  of 

things.     There  can  be  no  question,  at  least,  that  he 

who  has  erroneous  notions  of  the  objects  of  physical 

investigation  in  the  material  universe,  will  be  very 

likely  also  to  err,  or  rather  cannot  fail  to  err,  in  his 

notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  investigation,  as  it 

rftlatcs  to  mind. 

T  proceed,  then,  to  consider,  what  it  is  which  we 
truly  have  in  view,  when  we  direct  our  inquiry,  not 
to  the  mere  composition  of  objects  existing  continu- 
ously in  space,  but  to  the  succession  of  changes  which 
they  exhibit  in  time ;  to  their  susceptility  of  being 
affected  by  other  substances,  or  their  power  of  affecting 
other  substano^s.  The  inquiry,  as  yon  must  perceive, 
involves  the  consideration  of  some  words  about  which 
a  peculiar  mystery  has  been  very  generally  supposed 
to  hang — causation,  power,  connexion  of  events.  But 
we  shall  perhaps  find  that  what  is  supposed  so 
peculiarly  mysterious  in  them,  is  not  iu  the  very  simple 
notions  themselves,  but  in  the  misconceptions  of  those 
who  have  treated  of  them. 

It  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former  department 

of  physical  investigation,  the  mere  imperfection  of  our 

senses,  that  produces  the  necessity  of  inquiry.    Matter, 

k   as  existing  iu  space,  is  wholly  before  us;  and  all  ^vhich 
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is  necessary  for  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  in  this  respect, 
ia  greater  delicacy  of  our  perceptive  organs,  that  we 
may  distingnish  every  element  of  the  aeemin^y  c<hi- 
tinuons  mass.  To  know  the  mere  composition  of  a 
substance,  is  to  know  only  what  is  actually  present  at 
the  very  moment,  which  we  may  imagine  senses  of 
the  highest  perfection  to  be  capable  of  instantly  per- 
ceiving ;  but  to  know  all  the  susceptibilities  and 
powers  of  a  substance,  the  various  modes  in  which  it 
may  affect  or  be  affected  by  every  other  substance  in 
nature,  ia  to  know  it,  not  merely  as  it  exists  before 
us  in  the  particolar  circumstances  of  any  one  moment, 
but  as  it  might  have  existed,  or  may  exist,  in  all 
possible  circnmstances  of  combination ;  which  our 
senses,  that  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  circnm- 
stances of  the  present  moment,  never  conld  teach  oa, 
even  though  they  were  able  to  distinguish  every  atom 
of  the  minutest  mass. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing,  in  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  body,  which  could  enable  us  to  pre- 
dict the  changes  that  would  take  place  in  it,  "when 
brought  into  every  possible  variety  of  situation,  with 
respect  to  other  bodies,  or  the  changes  which  it  would 
then  produce  in  those  other  bodies,  the  two  views, 
into  which  I  have  divided  physical  inquiry,  would 
coincide  exactly;  so  that  to  know  the  continuous 
elements  of  any  substance,  would  be  to  know,  at  the 
same  time,  its  susceptibilities  and  powers.  But  there 
ia  nothing,  in  the  mere  sensible  qualities  of  bodies, 
considered  separately,  that  can  give  us  even  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  changes,  which,  in  new 
circumstances  of  union,  they  might  reciprocally  suffer 
or  produce.  Who  could  infer,  from  the  similar 
appearance  of  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  lump  of  caica* 
reous  spar,  that  the  one  would  be  soluble  in  water, 
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and  the  other  remain  unmelteJ ;  or,  from  the  different 
aspect  of  gunpowder  and  snow,  that  a  fipark  wonld  be 
extinguished,  if  it  fell  upon  tlie  ouc,  and,  if  it  fell  upon 
the  other,  wouhJ  excite  an  explosion  that  wonld  l>e 
almost  irretiistible?  But  for  experience,  we  should 
be  altogether  incapable  of  predicting  any  such  effpcts, 
from  either  of  the  objects  compared ;  or,  if  we  did 
know,  that  the  peculiar  sosceptibility  belonged  to  one 
of  the  two,  and  not  to  the  other,  wc  mijrht  iis  readily 
suppose,  that  calcareoua  spar  would  melt  in  water  an 
sugar,  and  as  readily,  that  snow  as  that  gunpowder 
would  detonate,  by  the  contact  of  a  spark.  It  is  ex- 
perience alone,  which  teaches  us  that  these  eifcots 
ever  take  place,  and  that  they  take  place,  not  in  all 
substances,  but  only  in  some  particular  substances. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  by  many  ingenious 
philosophers,  that,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  what 
they  term  the  intimate  structure  of  bodies,  we  sliould 
then  see,  not  merely  what  corpuscular  changes  take 
place  in  them,  but  why  these  changes  take  place 
in  them  ;  and  should  thus  be  able  to  predict,  be- 
fore experience,  the  effects  which  they  would  reci- 
procally produce.  "  I  doubt  not,"  says  Locke,  "  but 
if  we  could  discover  the  figure,  size,  texture,  and 
motion  of  the  minute  constituent  parts  of  any  two 
bodies^  we  should  kuow  without  trial  several  of  their 
operations  one  u[ton  another,  as  we  do  now  the  pro- 
perties of  a  square  or  u  triangle.  Did  we  know  the 
mechanical  aifectiona  of  the  particles  of  rhubarb, 
hemlock,  oj>ium,  and  a  man, — us  a  watchmaker  does 
those  of  a  watch,  whereby  it  performs  its  operations, 
and  of  a  file,  which  by  rubbing  on  thorn  will  alter  the 
figure  of  any  of  the  wheels, — we  should  be  able  to 
tell  beforehand,  that  rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock 
kilL.  and  opium   mdce  a  man  sleep;   as  well  as  {^ 
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watcbmaker  can,  Ihat  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on 
the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from  goings  till  it  be 
remoYcd ;  or  that,  some  small  part  of  it  being  rubbed 
by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite  lose  its  motion, 
and  the  watch  go  no  more.  The  dissolving  of  silver 
in  aquafortis,  and  gold  In  a(|ua  regia,  and  not  vice 
versa,  would  be  then  perliaps  no  more  difficult  to 
know,  than  it  is  to  a  smith  to  understand  why  the 
turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turn- 
ing of  another.  But  whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses 
acute  enough  to  discover  the  minute  particles  of 
bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  the  mechanical  affec- 
tions, we  must  be  coutent  to  be  ignorant  of  their  pro- 
perties and  ways  of  operation ;  nor  can  we  be  assured 
about  them  any  farther,  than  some  few  trials  we  make 
are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed 
again  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This 
hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of  universal  truths 
concerning  natural  bodies:  and  oar  reason  carries 
us  herein  rery  little  beyond  particular  matter  of  fact. 
"  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how  far 
soever  human  industry  may  advance  useful  and  experi- 
mental philo&oi>hy  in  physical  things,  scicutlfical  will 
still  be  out  of  our  reach ;  because  we  want  perfect 
and  adequate  ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are 
nearest  to  us,  and  most  under  our  command.  Those 
which  we  have  ranked  into  chisses  umler  names,  and 
we  think  ourselves  best  acquainted  with,  we  have  but 
yery  imperfect  and  incomplete  ideas  of.  Distinct 
ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the 
examination  of  our  senses  perhaps  we  may  have ;  but 
adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  wc  bave  not  of  any  one 
amongst  them.  And  though  the  former  of  these  will 
serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse,  yet,  whilst  we 
want  the  latter,  we  are  not  caixiblc  of  scientifical 
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kuowledge ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  general, 
instructive,  unquestionable  truths  concerniug  them. 
Certainty  and  deiuonstratioH  are  things  we  must  not, 
in  these  matters,  pretend  to.  By  the  colour,  figure, 
taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  we  have 
as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock,  as  we 
bave  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle ;  but  having  no  ideas 
of  the  particular  primary  (jualities  of  the  minute  parts 
of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which 
we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects 
they  will  produce ;  nor,  when  we  see  those  effects, 
can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their 
manner  of  production.  Thus,  having  no  ideas  of  the 
particular  mechanical  affections  of  the  minute  parta 
of  bodies  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach,  wc  arc 
ignorant  of  their  constitutions,  powers,  and  operations; 
and  of  bodies  more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant, 
not  knowing  so  much  as  their  very  outward  shapes, 
or  the  scasibie  and  grosser  parts  of  their  constitu- 
tions." ^ 

The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  this  very  eminent 
philosopher  consists  partly,  in  the  present  case,  in  a 
sort  of  petitio  principii,  or,  at  least,  a  false  assumption 
that  is  involved  in  the  very  phrase,  mechanical  affec- 
tions, and  in  all  the  luechanicul  illustrations  adduced. 
If  rhubarb  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  by  qualities  that 
can  be  said  to  be  mechanical,  and  if  these  qualities  be 
permanent,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  to  know 
accurately  the  mechanical  qualities  of  these  sub- 
stances, in  relation  to  the  human  body,  would  be  to 
know,  that  rhubarb  must  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  as 
tnuch  as  to  know  the  mechanism  of  a  watcli  wuuid 
1«  to  know,  that  the  watch  must  stop  if  a  small  ])art 

'  Eeety  concerning  IlaiinaD  UiKlerstanding,  look  iv.  c.  3,  secUt. 
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of  it  were  rubbed  by  a  file.  But  the  inquiry  is  still 
left,  whether  it  be  thus,  by  the  mere  principles  offl 
mechanical  action,  tliat  rhubarb  ami  hemlock  produce 
their  peculiar  elFccts  on  tlie  animal  eysteiii,  and  that 
silver  is  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  and  gold  in  aqua 
rcgia;  and,  if  there  be  no  reasou  whatever  to  suppose  ■ 
this,  we  raiiat  then  surely  admit,  that  the  prophecy  ^ 
would  still  be  beyond  our  power,  though  we  were 
acquainted  with  "  the  figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion, 
of  tbe  miuute  constituent  parts"  of  the  different ■ 
bodies.  In  the  same  manner,  as,  in  the  mechanical 
division  of  a  substance,  we  must  still  come  to  other 
substances  capable  of  further  division,  so,  though  we 
could  reduce  all  the  changes  that  appear  to  be  wrought 
in  the  great  masses  arounrl  ns,  to  the  changes  wrought 
ia  theii-  minute  parts,  we  must  still  come  to  certain 
ultimate  changes  as  inexplicable  as  those  which  wo 
see  at  present.  It  is  as  difficult  to  predict,  without 
experience,  tlie  motion  of  one  atom  to  or  from  another 
atom,  as  tlie  motion  of  one  mass  of  atoms  to  or  from 
another  mass  of  atoms.  That  the  globe  of  the  earth 
should  tend  towards  t)to  sun,  which  is  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  it,  and  should  thus  be  every  moment 
arrested  within  that  orbit,  from  which,  if  there  were 
Qo  such  deflecting  force,  it  would  every  moment  have 
a  tendency  to  escape  by  ilying  off  in  a  straight  line,  is 
indeed  most  wonderful.  But  precisely  tbe  same  laws 
which  operate  on  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth, 
operate  on  every  particle  of  which  the  eaitb  ia  com- 
posed, since  the  earth  itself  is  only  these  separate 
particles  under  another  name;  and  if  it  be  wonderful 
that  all  of  these  should  have  a  tendency  to  approach 
the  sun,  it  must  be  equally  wonderful,  that  each 
minute  constituent  })article  should  tend  individually, 
though,  to  use  Mr.  Locke's  worda,  we  were  accurately 
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acquainted  with  the  "figure,  size,  texture,  and  motiou 
of  each."  The  same  origiiiiil  luj^atery  of  gmvitation, 
then,  wonld  remain,  though  our  seiisos  enabled  us  to 
discover  every  gravitating  particle  iu  the  intimate 
stnictare  of  the  gravitating  mass.  By  knowing  the 
intimate  structure  of  bodies,  wo  shoulJ.  indeed,  know 
what  were  their  elements  mutually  affected,  but  not 
why  these  elements  were  mutually  affected,  or  were 
atfectcd  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another. 

The  chief  error  of  Mr.   Locke,  iu  this  respect, 
evidently  consisted,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  assumption 
of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  by  taking  for  granted 
that  all  the  changes  of  bodies  are  the  ell'ects  of  their 
immediate  contact  and  impulse,  and  of  a  kind,  there- 
fore, which  may  bo  termed  strictly  mechanical ;  an 
assumption,    indeed,    which    harmonized    with    the 
mathematical    chemistry    and    medicine   of  the   age 
ill  which  he  lived,  hut  of  the  justness  of  which  there 
k  not  the  slightest  evidence  iu  the  geneiul  phenomena, 
chemical  and  nervous,  of  which  he  speaks.     If,  instead 
of  confining  hie  attention  to  the  action  of  bodies  in 
apparent  contact,  he  had  turned  his  thought  to  the 
groat  distant  agencies  of  nature   in  tlie  motions  of 
the  planetary  world,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
that  he  bhould  not  have  discovered  Ids  mistake.     In 
another   of  his   works,   his   *'  Elements   of  Natural 
riiilosophy,"  he  has  stated  very  justly,  as  a  couse- 
qoence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  if  tie  earth 
Vfere  the  sole  body  in  the  universe,  and  at  rest,  and 
the  moon  were  suddenly  created  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  earth  as  at  present,  the  earth  and  the  moon 
Would  instantly  begin  to  move  towards   one  another 
in  a  straight  line.      What  knowledge  of  the  "figure, 
tiw!,  and  texture"  of  the  particles  of  the  earth  could 
have  enabled  its  human  inhabitants  to  predict  this 
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instant  change?  And  if  the  particles  of  gold 
aqua  regia,  and  of  hemlock,  rhubarb,  and  opiom, 
whicb,  together  with  all  the  other  particles  of  our 
globe,  would,  in  the  ca^e  supposed,  instantly  begin  to 
more  towards  the  moon, — can  thus  attract  and  be 
attracted,  in  gravitation,  with  tendencies  that  are 
independent  of  every  mechanical  affection, — -  what 
authority  can  there  be  for  supposing,  that  the  chemical 
and  vital  agencies  of  the  same  particles  must  be 
mechanical,  or  tliat  the  one  set  of  changes  could  have 
been  predicted  a  priori,  if  the  other  was  confessedly 
beyond  the  power  of  philosophic  divination  ? 

Hut  even  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  affections 
of  matter  thcmselTCS,  though  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  nature  were  truly  reducible  to  them, 
we  should  still  have  ultimately  the  same  difficulty  in 
attemj)ting  to  predict,  without  experience,  the  changes 
that  would  ensue  from  them.  The  mechanical  pro- 
perties are  indeed  the  most  familiar  to  our  thought, 
because  they  are  those  which  wo  arc  constantly 
witnessing  in  the  great  displays  of  human  power  that 
ore  most  striking  to  our  senses.  The  house,  the 
bridge,  the  carriage,  the  vessel,  every  im])lemeut  which 
we  use,  and  the  whole  wide  surface  of  the  cultivated 
earth,  present  to  us,  as  it  were,  one  universal  trophy 
of  the  victories  of  the  great  mechanist,  man.  We 
cannot  look  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  ignorant 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter;  but  still, 
there  was  a  time  when  they  first  became  known  to  us, 
and  became  known  by  experience  of  the  motions  that 
resulted  from  them.  AVhat  can  be  simpler  than  the 
plienomeiia of  impulse?  That  a  ball  in  motion,  when 
it  meets  another  at  rest,  should  force  this  to  quit  its 
place,  appears  now  to  be  something  wliich  it  required 
no  skill  or  experience  to  predict ;  and  yet>  though  oar 
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faculties  were,  in  every  respect,  as  vigorous  as  now, — 
if  we  could  imagine  this  most  common  of  all  pheno- 
mena to  be  wholly  unknown  to  us, — what  reason 
should  we  be  able  to  discover,  iu  the  circumstances 
that  immediately  precede  the  shock,  for  inferring  the 
effect  that  truly  results,  rather  than  any  other  efl'ect 
whatever?  Were  the  laws  of  motion  previously 
unkuown,  it  would  be  in  itself  as  presumable,  that 
tlie  moving  ball  should  simply  stop  when  it  reached 
the  other,  or  that  it  should  merely  rebounil  from  it, 
as  that  the  quiescent  ball  should  be  forced  by  it  to 
quit  its  state  of  rest,  and  move  forward  in  the  sanio 
direction.  We  know  indeed  that  the  effect  is  different, 
but  it  is  because  we  have  witnessed  it  that  we  know 
it;  not  because  the  laws  of  motion,  or  any  of  the 
mechanical  affections  of  matter  whatever,  are  qualities 
tliat  might  be  inferred  independently  of  observation. 

Experience,  then,  is  necessary  in  every  case,  for 
discovering  the  mutuiil  tendencies  of  the  elements  of 
bodies,  a^  much  as  for  determining  the  reciprocal 
affections  of  the  masses.  13ut  experience  teaches  ns 
the  past  only,  not  the  future :  and  the  object  of 
pliysical  inquiry  is,  not  the  mere  solitary  fact  of  a 
change  which  has  taken  place,  but  the  similar  changes 
which  will  continually  take  place,  as  often  as  the 
objects  are  again  in  the  same  circumstances;  not  the 
pheuoraena  only,  but  the  powers  by  which  the  pheno- 
tacua  are  produced. 

Why  is  it,  then,  we  believe  that  continual  fiimilarity 
of  the  future  to  the  past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least 
is  implied,  iu  our  notion  of  jiowcr?  A  stone  tends 
to  the  earth, — a  stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth,— 
ai'c  not  the  same  proposition ;  nor  can  the  first  be  said 
to  involve  the  second.  It  is  not  to  experience,  then, 
alfliK.'  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  origin  of 
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the  belief,  but  to  some  other  principle  which  converts 
the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expecta- 
tion, or  confidence,  that  is  afterwards  to  bo  physically 
the  guide  of  all  our  plans  and  actions. 

This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
experience  itself,  which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must 
be  an  original  principle  of  our  nature.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  from 
which  the  expectation  arises, — a  tendency  that,  ia 
every  thing  which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  ex- 
perience, may  truly  be  termed  instinctive ;  for  though 
that  term  is  commonly  supposed  to  imply  somctliicg 
peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no  more  real  mystery 
in  it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  successions  of  thought, 
which  are  all,  in  like  manner,  the  results  of  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  exist  in  certain  states,  after 
existing  in  certain  other  states.  The  belief  is,  a  state 
or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  conceivable  as  any 
other  state  of  it, — a  new  feeling,  arising  in  certain 
circumstances  as  uniformly  as  in  certain  other  circum- 
stances. There  arise  other  states  or  feelings  of  the 
mind,  which  we  never  consider  as  mysterious;  those, 
for  example,  which  we  term  the  sensations  of  sweet- 
ness or  of  sound.  To  liave  our  nerves  of  taste  or 
bearing  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to 
taste  or  to  hear,  but  it  is  immediately  afterwards  to 
have  those  particular  sensations  ;  and  this  merely 
because  the  raiud  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to 
exist  directly  in  the  one  state  after  existing  in  the 
other.  To  observe,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very  feeling  of 
the  moment,  to  believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  original  tendency,  it  is 
immediately  afterwards  to  believe,  that  the  same 
antecedents  will  invariably  be  followed  by  the  samo 
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conscquenta.  That  this  belief  of  the  futnre  is  a  state 
of  miad  very  diiScrcnt  from  the  mere  perception  or 
memory  of  the  past,  from  uhich  it  flows,  is  indeed 
true;  but  wliat  resemblaDce  has  sweetness  ss  a 
sensation  of  the  mind,  to  the  solution  of  a  few  particles 
of  sugar  on  the  tongue ;  or  the  bannonies  of  roasio, 
to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air  I  All  which  we 
know,  in  botli  coses,  is,  that  tliesc  successions  regnlarlj 
take  place ;  and  in  the  regular  successions  of  nature* 
which  could  not,  in  one  instance  more  than  in  another, 
have  been  predicted  without  experience,  nothing  is 
mysterious,  or  every  tliiu^  is  mysterious.  It  is 
wonderful,  indeed,- — for  what  is  not  wonderful  ? — 
that  any  belief  should  arise  as  to  a  future  which  as 
yet  has  no  existence ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot, 
io  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  an  object  of  our 
knowledge.  But,  when  we  consider  who  it  was  who 
formed  as,  it  woald,  in  truth,  have  been  more  wonder- 
fid,  if  the  mind  had  been  so  differently  constituted 
tliat  the  belief  hail  not  arisen  ;  because,  in  tliat  case, 
the  phenomena  of  uature,  however  regularly  arran^d, 
would  have  been  arranged  in  vain  ;  and  that  Almighty 
Beinjj,  who,  by  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  physical 
<-veuts  that  are  to  arise,  has  enabled  us  to  provide  for 
them,  would  have  left  the  creatures,  for  whom  he  has 
been  so  bounteously  provident,  to  perish,  ignorant  and 
irresolute,  amid  elements  that  seemed  waiting;  to 
obey  them ;  and  victims  of  confusion,  in  the  very 
mid&t  of  all  the  liarmomcs  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the 
belief  of  the  similarity  of  future  se<]ucncc3  of  events  ia 
reducible  to  the  influence  of  custom,  witliont  the 
necessity  of  any  intuitive  expectation  ;  but  he  has 
completely  failed  in  the  reasoning  with  which  he  has 
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eucleavoured  to  support  this  opinion.  Custom  may 
account  for  tlie  racro  fiuggestioa  of  one  object  by 
anotlier,  as  a  part  of  a  train  of  images,  but  not  for 
that  belief  of  future  reality,  wliich  is  a  very  ditfercnt 
state  of  mind,  and  whicb,  perhaps,  does  not  follow 
every  such  suggestion,  however  frequent  and  habitual. 
The  phenomenon  A,  a  stone  has  a  tlionsand  times 
fallen  to  the  cartb;  the  pbeuomeuou  B,  a  stone  will 
always,  in  the  same  circumstances,  fall  to  the  earth  — 
arc  propositions  that  differ  as  niucli  as  the  proposi- 
tions, A,  a  stone  has  once  fallen  to  the  earth  ;  li,  a 
stone  will  ahvai/s  fall  to  the  earth.  At  whatever  liuk 
of  the  chain  we  begin,  we  must  still  meet  with  the 
same  difficulty  —  the  conversion  of  the  piist  into  the 
future.  If  it  be  absurd  to  make  this  conversion  at 
one  stage  of  inquiry,  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  make  it  at 
any  other  stage;  and,  as  far  as  our  mciuory  extends, 
there  never  was  a  time  at  which  we  did  not  make  the 
instant  conversion ;  no  period,  however  early,  at  ivhJch 
we  were  capable  of  knowing  that  a  stone  IioaI  fallen, 
and  yet  believed  that,  in  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
fill!  again.  But  on  this  particular  error  of  Mr.  Hume, 
the  very  narrow  outline,  within  wluch  the  present 
sketch  is  necessarily  bounded,  will  not  i)ermit  me  to 
enlarge.  I  have  examined  it,  at  considerable  length, 
in  the  third  edition  of  the  Inquiry,  which  I  have 
published  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  con- 
sider, Wliat  it  truly  is  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry, 
when  we  examine  the  physical  snccessions  of  events, 
in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of  their  similarity  of 
sequence  may  have  arisen  X  Is  it  the  mere  series  of 
regular  autecedenta  and  consequents  themselves?  or, 
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is  it  any  thuig  more  mysterious,  wbich  must  be  sap- 
posed  to  iDtervene  and  connect  them  by  some  invisible 
bondage  ? 

We  see,  in  natnre,  one  event  followed  by  another. 
The  fall  of  a  spark  on  gunpowder,  for  example,  fol- 
lowed by  the  deflagration  of  the  gimpowder;  and,  by 
a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitution,  which  we 
must  take  for  granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of 
power,  we  believe  that,  as  long  as  all  the  circnm- 
stances  continue  the  sanic>  the  sequence  of  events  will 
continue  the  same ;  that  the  deflagration  of  gunpowder, 
for  example,  will  be  the  invariable  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  a  spark  on  it :  in  other  words,  we  believe  the 
gunpowder  to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the 
application  of  a  spark,  and  a  spark  to  have  the  power 
of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

There  is  nothing  n»ore.  then,  understood,  in  the 
trains  of  events,  however  regular,  than  the  regular 
order  of  antecedents  and  consequents  which  com- 
pose llie  train ;  and  between  which,  if  any  thing  else 
existed,  it  would  itself  be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that 
ffe  mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  suscep- 
tibility of  being  afl*ected  by  another  substance,  is,  that 
it  certain  change  will  uniformly  take  place  in  it  when 
that  other  is  present ;  —  all  that  we  mean,  in  like 
iDanijer,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  power  of 
affecting  another  substance,  is,  that,  when  it  is  pre- 
sent, a  certain  change  will  uniformly  take  place  in 
that  other  substance.  Power,  in  short,  is  significant, 
not  of  any  thing  difl'crent  from  the  invariable  ante- 
^ent  itself,  but  of  the  mere  iinariableness  of  the 
order  of  its  appearance  in  reference  to  some  invariable 
consequent,  —  the  invariable  antecedent  being  deno- 
Biinated  a  cause,  the  invariable  consequent  an  effect. 

To  say  that  water  lias  tiie  power  of  dissolving  salt, 
VOL.  I.  o 
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and  to  say,  that  salt  will  always  melt  when  water 
poured  upon  it,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing : 
there  is  nothing  in  the  one  proposition  whicli  is  not 
exactly,  and  to  the  same  extent,  euunciateJ  in  the 
other. 

It   woulJ,  indeed,  be   a  yory  different  theory  of 
causation,  if,  without  taking  into  account  the  impor- 
tant circumstance  of  invariableness,  or  the   uniform 
certainty  of  being  at  all  times  folloived  by  a  particular 
event,  we  were  to  say,  that  power  is  more  antecedence; 
for  there  can  be  no  question,  that  phenomena  precede 
other  phenomena,  which  we  never  consider  as  having 
any  permanent  relation  to  then].     They  are  regarded 
as  antecedents,  biit  not  invariable  antecedents;  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.      Innumerable  events 
are  constantly  taking  place  together  in  the  immense 
system  of  the  universe.     There  must,  therefore,  al- 
ways be  innumerable  coexisting  series,  the  parts  of 
each  of  which,  though   permanently  related  to  each 
other,  may  have  no  permanent  relation  to  the  parts 
of  the  other  series ;  and  one  event  of  one  scriea  maj 
thns  precede,  not  its  own  effect  merely,  which  is  to 
be  its  constant  and  unifonn  attendant,  in  all  similar 
circumstances,  but  the  events  also  of  other  coexisting 
series,  which  may  never  occur  with  it  again  at  the 
same  moment.     There  is  no  superstition  in  belieriog 
that  an  eclipse  may  be  followed  by  a  pestilence,  or  an 
unpleasant  dream,  by  some  unforeseen  calamity  of  the 
day,  though  there  would  be  much  superstition  in  be- 
lieving, that  tliese  antecedents  and  consequents  bod 
any  permanent  relation  to  each  other.     In  ordinary 
and  familiar  cases,  at  least,  every  one  knows  suffi- 
ciently the  distinction  of  what  is  thus  casual  only,  and 
what  is  invariable  in  the  order  of  nature.     Yet  it  a 
only  by  losing  all  sight  of  a  distinction  so  very  obrioul^ 
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and  confouudiitg  invariable  with  casuul  Bequeuces,  that 
Dr.  R«id,  and  other  eiuincat  philosophers,  have  been 
led  into  much  laborious  arf^umeutation,  ia  the  confi- 
tlencc  of  confuting  one  of  the  simplest  and  juatest  of 
metapliysicul  opinions.     To  prove  that  power  h  more 
than   invariable  antecedence,  they  prove  that  it  is 
more  than  casuul  antecedence,  and  that  events  do  not 
follow  each  other,  loosely  and  confusedly,  aa  if  ante- 
cedents could  be   invariable,  which   Iiad  not  conse- 
qaenta  as  invariable,  or,  as  if  a  nnifonn  aeries  were 
not  merely  another  name  for  a  number  of  uniform 
aateccdcnta  and  consequents.     A  cause  is,  perhaps, 
not  that  which  baa  merely  once  preceded  an  event: 
but  we  give  tlie  name  to  that  which  has  always  been 
followed  by  a  certain  event,  is  followed  by  a  certain 
eveat,  and.  according  to  our  belief,  will  continue  to 
be  in  future  followed  by  that  event,  as  its  immediate 
consequent ;    and   causation,   power,   or    any   other 
synon^Tnous  words  which  we  may  use,  express  nothing 
more  than  this  i>ermanent  relation  of  that  witich  has 
preceded  to  that  which  has  followed.     If  this  inva- 
riablcuess  of  succession,  past,  present,  and  future,  be 
not  that  which    constitutes  one  event  the  effect  of 
another,  Dr.  lleid,  at  least,  has  not  pointed  out  any 
additional  circumstance  which  we  must  combine  with 
it,  in  our  definition  of  an  effect,  though  he  has  shown, 
indeed,  with  mcst  abundant  evidence,  if  any  evidence 
at  all  were  ucccssary.  that  the  antecedents  and  con- 
eeciuents  are  not  tliu  same;    that  we  use  active  and 
passive  verbs  in  different  senses,  a]>[)!ying,  as  might 
well  be  supposed,  the  one  to  the  antecedent,  the  other 
to  the  consequent ;  that  we  speak  of  effects  and  causes 
as  if  truly  different,  since  it  is  unquestionably  not  the 
same  thing  to  follow  uniformly  a  certain  change,  and 
to  precede  uniformly  a  certain  vimnge,  and  tliat  we 
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never  think  of  giving  those  names  where  we  do  uot 
conceive  thai  there  is  some  permaQeut  relation.  Bat, 
though  these  distinctions  might  be  allowed  to  have 
irresistible  weight,  in  oppositiun  to  the  scepticism,  if 
sueh  extravagant  scepticism  there  ever  were,  which 
affinned  the  sequences  of  oveota  to  be  altogether 
casual  and  irregular,  they  ai*e  surely  of  no  weight 
against  tliat  simple  definition  of  power,  which  affirms 
it  to  consist  in  the  certainty  of  the  invariable  sequence 
of  gome  event  as  its  immediate  consequent;  since  thia^ 
very  regularity  of  the  sequences,  which  is  supposed 
by  the  definition,  must,  of  itself,  have  given  occasion 
to  all  those  distinctions  of  thought  and  language  which 
Dr.  Keid  has  adduced.  ■ 

That   one  event  should  invariably  be  followed  by™ 
another  event,  is  indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  as  every 
thing  in  nature  is,  most  wonderful,  and  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  infinite  source  of  every  thing  vi'onderful 
and  sublime;  the  will  of  that  divine  Being,  who  gave 
the  universe  its  laws,  and  who  formed   these  with  a 
most  beneficent  arrangement  for  the  happiness  of  his; 
creatures  ;  who,  without  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  ofi 
these  laws,  to  direct  their  conduct,  could  not  have' 
known  how  to  preserve  even  their  animal  existence. 
But  the  unifoniiitj  of  succession  is  surely  uot  rendered 
lees  wonderful,  by  a  mere  change  of  name.     It  is  tli« 
same  unaltered  wonder  still,  when  we  ascribe  the  term 
power  to  the  prior  of  two  events  as  when  we  ascribe] 
to  it  the  exactly  synonymous  phrase  in  variableness  of^ 
antecedence ;   each  of  these  terms  implying  nothing 
more  than  that  the  one  event  cannot  take  place  witb- j 
out  being  immediately  followed  by  the  other.     The  fl 
permanence  and  unifonnity  of  the  relation  are  tie 
essential  circumstances.     To  he  that  which   cannot 
exist,  without  being  instantly  followed  by  a  certain 
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erent,  is  to  be  tlie  cause  of  the  event,  as  a  correlative 
effect.  It  ib  impossible  for  us  to  believe,  tbat  tbc  in- 
variable antecedent  is  any  thing  but  the  cause,  or  tbo 
cause  any  tiling  but  tbc  invariable  antecedent ;  as  it 
is  impossible  for  ns  to  believe  that  homo  is  the  Latin 
synonymo  of  man,  and  yet  tbat  man  is  not  the  English 
synonyme  of  Jwmo. 

To  know  the  powers  of  nature,  is,  then,  nothing 
more  than  to  know  what  antecedents  are  and  will  he 
invariably  followed  by  what  consequents ;  for  this 
invariablcness,  and  not  any  distinct  existence,  is  all 
which  the  shorter  term  power,  in  any  case,  expresses; 
and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  true  object  of  physical 
inquiry,  in  that  second  point  of  view,  in  which  wc 
liave  considered  it,  as  directed  to  the  successions  of 
events. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  question  is  put,  as  to  any 
object,  What  is  it  ?  there  are  two  answers,  and  only 
two  answers,  that  can  be  given  with  meaning.  We 
may  regard  it  as  it  exists  in  space,  and  state  the  ele- 
ments that  coexist  in  it,  or  rather  that  constitute  it ; 
or  we  may  regard  it  as  it  exists  in  time,  and  state,  in 
all  the  series  of  changes,  of  which  it  forms  an  invari- 
»ble  part,  the  objects  to  wliich  it  is  related  as  antece- 
dent or  consequent. 

To  combine  these  two  views  of  nature,  as  it  exists 
in  space  and  time,  and  to  know,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
every  element  of  every  aggregate,  and  every  series  of 
cbangcSf  of  which  each  forms,  or  can  form,  a  part, 
would  be  to  knoweveiy  thing  which  can  be  physically 
known  of  the  universe.  To  extend  our  mere  physical 
inquiry  still  farther  into  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
after  this  perfect  knowledge,  would  be  to  suppose 
erroneously,  that,  in  the  compounds  before  us,  of  which 
we  know  ever)-  element,  there  is  some  element  not 
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yet  discovered,  or,  iu  the  well-kaovvu  successions  of 
events,  some  antecedent  or  consequent  as  yet  unob- 
fierved  ;  or  it  would  be  to  inquire  without  any  real 
olyect  of  inquiry,- — a  sort  of  investigation  which,  for 
two  thousand  years,  wus  almost  the  sole  employment 
of  the  subtle  and  the  atudioiis,  and  which  is  far  from 
having  perished,  with  those  venerable  follies  of  the 
schools,  at  which  we  know  so  well  how  to  smile,  even 
while  we  are  imitating  them,  perhaps,  with  similar 
errors  of  our  own.  1  cannot  but  think,  for  example, 
that,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  connexion  of  events, 
the  prevalent  notions  and  doctrines,  even  of  very  emi- 
nent philosophers,  are  not  far  advanced  beyond  the 
verbal  complexity  of  the  four  causes  of  which  Aristotle 
treats,  the  material^  the  forma!,  the  rfficierti.  and  the  1 
final;  or  Plato's  five  causes,  which  Seneca,  in  one  of  * 
his  Epistles,  bi-iefiy  defines  the  id  e<v  (^tio^  the  id  a  quo, 
the  id  </ico,  tlie  id  ad  quod,  and  the  id  propter  quod  ;^ 
and  tliongh  there  were  no  other  evidence  than  this 
one  subject  affords,  it  would  still,  I  fear,  prove  suffi- 
ciently, that,  with  all  our  manifest  improvements  in 
our  plans  of  philosophical  invcati«ration,  and  all  the 
splendid  discoveries  to  which  these  improvements  have 
led,  we  have  not  AvhoUy  lost  that  great  art,  which,  for 
60  long  a  time,  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  art  of 
philosophizing — the  art  of  inquiring  assiduously,  with- 
out knowing  what  we  are  inquiring  about. 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  which  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  will  accompany  philosophy,  though  always. 
it  ia  to  be  hoped,  in  less  and  less  proportion,  doring 
the  whole  course  of  its  progress.  There  will  forever 
be  points,  on  which  those  will  reason  ill,  who  maj 
yet  reaeoD  with  perfect  accuracy  in  other  matters. 


*  Epist.  ea. 
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H'ith  all  those  fiublime  discoveries  of  modem  times, 
n-hich  do  U3  so  much  bouoar,  aud  with  that  iuiproved 
art  of  discovery,  which  is  still  more  valuable  to  us 
than  the  discoveries  produced  by  it,  wc  must  not 
flatter  ourselves  with  exemption  from  the  errors  of 
darker  ages,  —  of  ages  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
dark,  but  to  which  we  perhaps  give  the  name,  with 
more  readiness,  because  it  seems  to  imply  that  our 
own  is  an  age  of  light.  Our  real  comfort*  in  compar* 
ing  ourselves  with  the  irrefragable  and  subtle  doctors 
of  other  times,  is  not  that  we  do  not  sometimes  reason 
as  indefati^rably  ill  as  they,  and  without  knowiD«(  what 
wo  are  truly  reasoning  about,  but  that  we  do  this 
much  less  fre(|uently,  and  are  continually  lessening 
the  number  of  cases,  in  which  wc  reason  as  ill,  and 
increasing,  in  proportion,  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
we  reason  better,  and  do  truly  know  what  objects  we 
are  seeking. 

Of  all  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  the  mind  should  have  precise  notions  of  its 
objects  of  inquiry,  the  most  important  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  subject  at  present  considered  by  us; 
because  the  nature  of  power,  in  the  relation  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feci  of  events,  as  recipro- 
cally effects  and  causes,  must  enter,  in  a  great  measure, 
into  every  inquiry  which  we  are  capable  of  making, 
as  to  the  successive  phenomena,  either  of  matter  or  of 
mind.  It  is  of  so  much  importance,  therefore,  to  our 
fiiture  inquiries,  that  you  should  know  what  this  uni- 
versal and  paramount  relation  is,  that  I  have  dwelt 
CD  it  at  a  IcDgtli  which,  I  fear,  must  have  already  ex- 
hausted yoiir  patience ;  since  it  is  a  discussion.  I  must 
confess^  which  requires  considcrabJc  effort  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  which  has  nothing,  I  must  also  confess,  to 
recommend  it,  but  its  dry  utility.     I  trust,  however, 
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that  you  are  too  well  ucquamted  with  tbe  nature  of 
science  not  to  know,  that  it  is  its  utility  which  is  its 
primary  recommendation,  and  that  you  arc  too  dcslcons 
of  advancing  in  it  not  to  disregard  the  occasional 
ruggeducss  uf  a  road,  whivh  is  far  frum  being  always 
rugged.  It  may  be  allowed  to  him,  who  walks  only 
for  the  pleasuie  of  the  moment,  to  turn  away  from 
every  path  in  which  he  has  not  flowers  and  verdure 
beneath  his  feet,  and  beauty  wherever  he  looks  around. 
But  what  should  we  have  thought  of  the  competitor 
of  the  Olympic  course,  whose  object  was  the  glory  of 
a  prize,  contested  by  the  proudest  of  his  contempoi-ary 
heroes,  if,  with  that  illustrious  reward  before  htm, 
with  strongth  and  agility  that  might  ensure  him  the 
possession  of  it.  and  with  all  tlie  assembled  multitudes 
of  Greece  to  witness  his  triumph,  he  had  tunied  away 
from  the  contest  and  the  victory,  because  he  was  not 
to  tread  on  softness,  and  to  be  refreshed  with  fragrance, 
as  he  moved  alon^ !  In  that  knowledge  which  awaits 
your  studies,  in  the  various  sciences  to  which  yonr 
attention  may  be  turned,  you  have  a  much  nobler 
prize  before  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  Iiesifcat« 
to  call  forth  occasionally  all  the  vigour  of  your  atten- 
tion, at  tlie  risk  of  a  little  temporary  fatigue,  as  often 
as  it  sliall  appear  to  me,  that,  by  exciting  you  to  mow 
than  ordinary  intellectual  activity,  I  can  facilitate 
your  acquisition  of  a  reward,  which  the  listless  ex- 
ertions of  the  indolent  never  can  obtain,  and  which  a 
as  truly  the  prize  of  strenuous  effort,  as  the  palms  of 
the  circus  or  the  course. 


I 


( 
I 
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LECTCRE  VII. 
On  PotetTt  Caute,  and  Effttt. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed 
in  examining  what  it  is  wliioh  is  the  real  object  of 
inquiry,  when  wo  consider  the  phenomena  of  nature 
as  Biiccesaive ;   and  we  found  that,  by  an  original 
principle  of  our  constitution,  we  are  led,  from  tlie 
mere   observation  of  change,   to  believe  that,  when 
similar  circumstances  recur,  the  changes  which  we 
observed  will  also  recnr  in  the  same  order;  that  there 
is  hence  conceived  by  us  to  be  a  permanent  relation 
of  one  event,  as  invariably  antecedent,  to  another 
event,  as  invariably  cousetjucnt ;  and  tliat  this  per- 
manent relation  is  all  whicli  constitutes  power.     It  is 
a  word,  indeed,  of  much  seeming  mystery :  but  all 
vhich  is  supposed  to  be  mysterious  and  perplexing  in 
ft  vanishes,  wlien  it  is  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as 
only  a  short  general  term,  expressive  of  invariable 
antecedence,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  whicli  cannot 
exist  in  certain  circumstances,  without  being  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  certain  definite  event,  winch  we 
denominate  an  effect,  in  reference  to  the  antecedent, 
which  we  denominate  a  cause.     To  express,  shortly, 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  intelligible  mean- 
ing of  the  three  most  important  words   in  physics, 
immediate  invariable  antecedence  is  power ;  the  im-  i 
mediate  invariable  antecedent,  in  any  sequence,  is  a 
cause ;   the  immediate  invariable  consequent  is  tlie 
correlative  effect. 

The  object  of  philosophic  inquiry,  then,  in  that 
second  department  of  it,  which  we  considered,  with 
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respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  successive,  we 
have  found  not  to  be  any  thitig  different  from  the 
phenomena  themselves,  but  to  be  those  very  pheno- 
mena, as  preceding  or  following,  in  certain  regukr 
series.  Power  is  not  any  thing  that  can  exist  sepa^ 
rately  from  u  substance,  but  is  merely  the  substance 
itself,  considered  in  relation  to  another  substance ;  in 
tlie  same  manner,  as  what  we  denominate  form,  is  not 
any  thing  separate  from  the  elementary  atoms  of  a 
mass,  but  i3  merely  the  relation  of  a  number  of  atoms, 
as  coexisting  in  apparent  contact.  The  sculptor,  at 
every  stroke  of  his  chisel,  alters  the  form  of  the  block 
of  marble  on  which  he  works,  not  by  communicating 
to  it  any  new  qualities,  but  merely  by  separating  from 
it  a  number  of  the  corpuscles  which  were  formerly 
included  by  us  in  our  conception  of  the  continuous 
whole ;  and  when  he  has  given  the  last  delicate 
touches  that  finish  the  Jupiter,  or  the  Venus,  or 
Apollo,  the  divine  form  which  we  admire,  as  if  it  bad 
assumed  a  new  existence  beneath  the  artist's  band,  is 
still  in  itself  nnaltered :  the  same  quiescent  mass, 
that  slumbered  for  agea  in  the  quarry  of  which  it  was 
a  part. 

Quale  (usew  niannor  ia  Africro 
Unlo  rociHuni,  sumere  Hloneiim 

(Quo^un']ue  vultus,  seu  Diana 
Seu  Cytb^raea  magis  placebit: 
Informia,  ater,  sub  pedibus  jacet, 
Donee  politus  Pbidiaca  inauu 
Fofiiiosa  tandem  ilestiimtcB 
Induitiir  la]iijs  ura  diva-. 
Jam,  jaini|i]0  ponit  iluritlcm  plaoeos, 
Et  iiunc^'  ticclli,  111  gratia  inullium 
Spiral  genaruiii,  nunc  labelln  et 
I*cr  nivenm  coma  spawa  <'f>!!iini. 


I 


The  form  of  bodies  is  the  relation  of  their  elements 
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to  each  other  in  sp&c«, — the  power  of  bodies  is  their 

relation  to  each  other  in  time ;  and  both  form  and 

power,  if  considered  separately  from  the  number  of 

elementary  corpnscles,  and   from  the  chancres   that 

arise    successively,    are   equally  abstractiutis  of  the 

miud,   and  nothing  more.      In   a  former   lectare,   I 

alliidcd  to  the  inflneDce  of  errors  with  respect  to  the 

nature  of  abstraction,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 

that  retard  the  progress  of  philosophy.     We  give  a 

□arae  to  some  common  quality  of  many  substances; 

and  wc  then  suppose  that  there  is  in  it  something 

real  because  we  have  given  it  a  name,  and  strive  to 

riiscovcr  what  that  is  in  itself,  which  in  itself  has  no 

existence.     The  example  which  I  used  at  that  time 

was  the  very  striking  one  of  the  genera  and  species, 

and  the  whole  classes  of  ascending  and   descending 

onivcrsals  of  the  schools.      I  might  have  found  an 

example^  as  striking,  in  those  abstractions  of  fonn  and 

power  which  we  are  now  considering,  —  abstractions, 

that  hare  exercised  an  influence  on  philosophy,  as 

injurious  as  the  whole  series  of  nniversals  in  Por- 

pliyry's  memorable  tree,  and  one  of  whicli,  at  least, 

8tiU  continues  to  exercise  the  same  injurious  influence, 

when  the  tree  of  Porphyry  has  been  long  disregarded 

and  almost  forgotten. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  form,  which  all  now 
readily  allow  to  be  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
when  considered  separately  from  the  figured  substance, 
was  regarded  as  something  equally  real  with  matter 
iteelf;  and,  indeed,  matter,  wliich  was  supposed  to 
flerive  from  form  all  its  qualities,  was  rather  the  less 
important  of  the  two.  Of  substantial  forms,  however, 
long  so  omnij)otent,  we  now  hear  only  in  those  works 
which  record  the  errors  of  other  ages,  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  fallible  being,  man,  or  in  those  lighter 
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works  of  playful  ridioule,  which  convert  our  very 
follies  into  a  ijource  of  umuseuient,  and  fiad  aliunduat 
materials,  therefore,  in  what  was  once  the  wisdom  of 
the  past.  Ci-ambe,  the  young  companion  of  Martinas 
Scriblerus.  we  are  told,  "  regrotted  extremely  that 
substantial  forms,  a  race  of  harmless  beings,  which 
had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable 
subsistence  to  many  poor  philosophers,  should  be  now 
hunted  down  like  so  many  wolves,  without  the  poa- 
jsibility  of  a  retreat.  He  considered  that  it  had  gone 
much  harder  with  them,  than  with  essences,  which 
had  retired  from  the  school?!,  into  the  apothecaries' 
shops,  where  some  of  them  had  been  advanced  into 
the  degree  of  quintessences.  He  thought  there  should 
be  a  retreat  for  poor  substantial  forms,  amongst  the 
gentlemen  ushers  at  conrt ;  and  that  there  wore  indeed 
substantial  forms,  such  as  forms  of  prayer  and  forma 
of  government,  witliout  which  the  tilings  themselves 
could  never  long  subsist.'" ' 

The  subject  of  this  pleasantry  is,  indeed,  it  must 
be  owned,  so  absurd  in  itself,  as  scarcely  to  require 
tlie  aid  of  wit  to  render  it  ridiculous ;  and  yet  this 
more  than  poetic  personification  of  the  mere  figure  of 
a  body,  as  itself  a  separate  entity,  which  appears  to 
us  too  absnrd  almost  to  be  feigned  as  an  object  of 
philosophic  belief,  even  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Crarabe,  was  what,  for  age  after  age,  seemed  to  the 
mo.st  intelligent  philosophers  a  complete  explanation 
of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe ;  and  substantial 
forms,  far  from  needing  a  retreat  among  gentlemeu  J 
ushers  at  conrt,  had  their  place  of  highest  honours 
amid  doctors  and  disputants,  in  every  school  and 
college,  where,  though  they  certainly  could  not  gire 


Mart.  Scrib.  c.  7.— Popo'e  TiVorki^,  ©d.  1757,  vii.  pp.  38,  58. 
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science,  they  at  least  serve<i  the  temporary  purpose  of 
rendering  the  want  of  it  iiufelt,  and  of  giving  iiU  the 
dignity  which  science  itself  could  have  bestowed. 

The  rague  and  obscure  notions  at  present  attached 
to  the  words  power,  c-ause,  effect,  appear  to  me  very 
analogous  to  the  notions  of  the  Peri{>atetics,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, with  respect  to  form ;  and,  I  trust,  that  as 
we  haxe  now  universally  learned  to  consider  form  as 
nothing   in   itself  but  only  as  the  relation  of  bodies 
coexisting  immediately  in  space,  so  power  will  at 
length  be  as  universally  considered  as  only  the  relation 
which  substances  bear  to  each  other,  in  time,  according 
as  their  phenomena  are  immediately  successive;  tlie 
inrariable  antecedent  being  the  cause,  the  invariable 
consequent  the  effect ;  and  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent being  all  that  are   present    in    any  pheno- 
menon.      There  are,  in    nature,    only   substances  ; 
aod   all   the  snbBtances  in   nature,  are  every  thing 
that   truly  exJsU   in    nature.       There   is,  therefore, 
no  additional  power,  separate  or  different  from  the 
antecedent  itself,  more  than  there  is  form,  separate 
or  different   from   the   6gured   mass,    or   any   other 
quality  withont  a  snbetance.      In  the  beautiful  ex- 
pfrtment  of  the  prismatic  decomposition  of  light,  for 
example,   the  reincting  power  of  the  prism  is  not 
any  thing  sepante  or  separable  from  it,  more  than  its 
treight  or  traa^ttreocy.     There  are  not  a  prism  and 
taniparencT,  but  there  is  a  prism  giving  paas!^ 
to  light.     In  like  manner,  there  are  not  a  prism  and 
rrfracting  power,  and  coloured  rays,  but  there  are  a 
prism  and   rays  of  various  colours  which  we  hare 
perceived  to  be  deflected  rariously  from  their  original 
lioe  of  directioB.  wbea  tbey  approach  and  quit  the 
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lens,  and  which  we  bolicre  will,  in  the  same  oiroum- 
stancea,  continually  exhibit  the  same  tendency. 

It  is  the  mere  regularity  of  the  snccessiona  of 
events,  not  any  iidditional  and  more  najsterioua  cir- 
curaataiice,  which  power  may  be  supposed  to  denote, 
that  gives  the  whole  value  to  our  physical  knowledge. 
It  is  of  importance  for  na  to  know  what  antecedents 
truly  precede  what  consequents;  since  we  can  thus 
provide  for  that  future,  which  we  are  hence  enabled 
to  foresee,  and  can,  in  a  great  measure,  moJify,  and 
almost  create,  the  future  to  ourselves,  by  arranging 
the  objects  over  which  we  have  command,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  with  them  the  antecedents,  which 
we  know  to  be  invariably  followed  by  the  consequents 
desired  by  us.     It  is  thus  wc  are  able  to  exercise  that 
command  over  nature,  which  He,  who  is  its  only  real 
Sovereign,  has  deigned,  in  the  magnificence  of  His 
bounty,  to  confer  on  us,  together  with  the  still  greater 
privilege  of  knowing  that  Omnipotence  to  which  all 
our  delegated  empire  is  so  humbly  subordinate.     It 
is  a  command  which  can  be  exercised  by  U3»  only  as 
beings  who,  according  to  one  of  the  definitions  thst 
have  been  given  of  man,  look  both  before  and  behind ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who  join  and  connect  the 
future  with  the  present,  seeing  things,  not  in  their 
progress  merdy,  but  in  the  circumstances  that  precede 
them,  and  the  circumstances  that  follow  them;  ami 
being  thus  enabled  to  provide  and  arrange  whatever 
is  necessary  for  that  life  of  which  the  whole  course 
lies  open  before  us.      "  Homo  autem  (quod  rationis 
est  particeps,  per  quam  consequentia  cernit,  causas 
rerum  videt,  earumque  progressus  et  quasi  auteces- 
sioncs  non  ignorat,  similitudincs  cumparat,  ot  rebtui 
preesentibus  adjungit  atque  annectit  futuras)  facile 
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totiiis  ritse  cur&um  videt,  ad  eamque  degendam  prss- 
parat  res  necessarias."  * 

That  power  is  nothing  more  tlian  the  relatioa  of 
one  object  or  event  as  antecedent  to  another  object  or 
event,  its  immediate  and  invariable  eonseiinent,  niay, 
perhaps,  from  the  influence  of  former  habits  of  thought, 
or  rather,  of  former  abuse  of  language,  at  first  appear 
to  you  an  unwarrantable  siuiplilicutiou;  for,  though 
you  may  never  have  clearly  conceived,  in  power,  any 
thing  more  than  the  immediate  sequence  of  a  certain 
change  or  event,  as  its  uniform  attendant,  the  mere 
habit  of  attaching  to  it  many  phiases  of  mystery 
may,  very  naturally,  lead  you  to  conceive,  that,  in 
itself,  independently  of  these  plirases,  there  must  be 
something  peculiarly  mysterious.  But  the  longer  you 
attend  to  the  notion,  tlie  more  clearly  will  you 
perceive,  that  all  which  you  have  ever  understood  iu 
it,  is  the  immediate  sequence  of  some  change  with  the 
certainty  of  the  future  recurrence  of  this  cfleet,  as 
often  as  the  antecedent  itself  may  recur  in  similar 
circumstances.  To  take  au  example,  which  1  have 
already  repeatedly  employed,  when  a  spark  falls  upon 
gunpowder,  and  kindles  it  into  explosion,  every  one 
RBcribes  to  the  spark  the  power  of  kindling  the  in- 
flammable mass.  But  lot  any  one  ask  himself,  what 
it  is  which  he  means  by  tlio  term,  and,  without 
contenting  himself  with  a  few  phrases  that  signify 
nothing,  reflect,  before  he  give  his  answer,  and  he 
will  find,  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in 
all  similar  circumstances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
will  be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  the 
application  of  a  spark.  To  take  an  example  more 
immediately  connected  with  our  own  science,  we  all 
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koow,  tliat  as  soon  as  any  one,  in  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  health  and  freedom,  wills  to  move  his  arm, 
the  motion  of  his  arm  follows;  and  wc  all  believe, 
that,  in  the  same  circumstance  of  health,  and  in  the 
same  freedom  from  external  restraint,  the  same  will 
to  moTe  the  arm  wU  be  constantly  followed  by  the 
same  motion.  If  we  knew  and  believed  nothing  more, 
than  that  this  motion  of  the  arm  would  uniformly  ^ 
follow  the  will  to  move  it,  would  our  knowledge  of  I 
this  particular  phenomenon  be  less  perfect  than  at 
present,  and  should  wc  learn  any  thing  new  by  being 
told,  that  the  will  would  not  merely  be  invariably 
followed  by  tlie  motion  of  the  arm.  but  that  the  will 
would  also  have  the  power  of  moving  the  arm;  or 
would  not  the  power  of  moving  the  arm  be  precisely 
the  same  thing,  as  the  invariable  sequence  of  the 
motion  of  the  arm,  when  the  will  was  im?nediately 
antecedent?  m 

This  test  of  identity,  as  I  have  said  in  ray  Essay  T 
on  the  subject,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  accurate 
one.  When  a  proposition  is  trne.  and  yet  comniuni- 
cates  no  additional  information,  it  must  bo  of  exactly 
the  same  import  as  some  other  proposition  formerly 
understood  and  admitted.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves, 
then,  to  know  all  tlie  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  nature,  and  to  believe,  not  merely  that  they  have 
once  or  repeatedly  existed  in  succession,  but  that  they 
have  unlforiiily  done  so,  and  will  continue  for  ever  to 
Tecnr  in  similar  series,  so  that,  but  for  the  interveu- 
tion  of  the  Divine  will,  which  would  be  itself,  in  that 
case,  a  new  antecedent,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  one  of  the  antecedents  to  exist  again,  in  similar 
circumstances,  without  being  instantly  followed  by  ite  ■ 
original  consequent.  If  an  effect  be  something  more  T 
than  wliat  invariably  follows  a  particular  antecedent. 
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ire  inigbt,  on  the  present  snppoaition,  know  every 
iorariablc  consequent  of  every  antecedent,  so  as  to  he 
able  to  preJicfc,  in  tticir  minutest  circnniHtanccs,  what 
erents  would  for  ever  fullow  every  other  event,  and 
^et  have  no  conception  of  power  or  causation.  We 
might  know,  that  the  flamo  of  a  candle,  if  we  held 
oqr  hand  over  it.  would  be  instantly  followed  Uy  pain 
and  burning  uf  the  hand. — tlmt,  if  we  ate  or  drank  a 
certain  quantity,  our  hunger  and  thirst  would  cea^; 
—we  might  even  build  houses  for  shelter,  sow  and 
plant  for  sustenance,  form  legislative  uuactnient;^  for 
tlje  prevention  or  punishment  of  vice,  and  bestow 
rewords  for  tlic  encouragement  of  virtue;  in  sliort. 
we  might  do,  as  inJividaals  and  citizens,  whatcrer 
we  do  at  tliis  moment,  and  with  exactly  the  same 
views,  and  yet,  (on  the  supposition  that  power  is 
something  different  from  iliat  invariable  antecedence 
which  alone  we  arc  supposed  to  know,)  wc  might, 
with  all  this  unerring  knowledge  of  tlie  future,  and 
undoubtiiig  confidence  in  the  rcBultH  which  it  was  to 
present,  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  power  in 
Dftturo,  or  of  a  single  cause  or  effect.  To  him  who 
bad  previously  kindle*!  a  fire,  and  placet!  on  it  a 
vessel  full  of  water,  with  the  certainty  that  the  water, 
in  that  situation,  would  speedily  become  hot,  what 
additional  information  would  be  given,  by  telling  bira 
tliat  the  fire  had  the  power  of  boiling  water,  tliat  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  boiling,  and  the  boiling  its  effect  ? 
And,  if  no  additional  information  would  in  this  case 
be  given,  then,  according  to  the  test  of  the  identity 
of  propositions,  before  stated,  to  know  events  as 
inv&nably  antecedent  and  consequent,  is  to  know  them 
as  causes  and  effects ;  and  to  know  all  the  powers  of 
every  substance,  therefore,  would  be  only  to  know 
what  changes  or  events  would,  in  all  possible  clrcum- 
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•taneea,  eosoe,  when  preceded  by  certain  other  ebu^ev 
or  erentfl.  It  is  only  by  confoondiBg  caflnai  with 
nnifonn  and  invariable  antecedenoe,  that  power  caa 
be  conceired  to  be  something  different  from  antece- 
dence. It  certainlj  ia  something  tctj  diftrent  from 
the  priority  of  a  single  nioment ;  bat  it  is  impoflnble 
to  form  any  conception  of  it  whaterer,  except  merely 
■a  that  which  is  constantly  followed  by  a  certain 
effect. 

Such  is  the  simple,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me^  the 
only  intelligible  view  of  power,  as  discoverable  in  the 
snccessire   phenomena   of   natare.      And   yet,   how 
different  from  this  simple  Tiew  is  the  common,  or.  1 
may  almost  say,  the  nniversal  notion  of  the  agencies 
which  arc  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  phenomena 
that  are  the  objects  of  philosophic  inqniry.     It  is  the 
detection  of  the  powers  of  nature,  to  which  sucb 
inquiry  is  supposed  to  lead,  bnt  not  of  powers,  in  the 
sense  in  which  alone  that  phrase  is  iulelligihie,  as 
signifying   the   objects   themselves  which    uniformly 
precede  certain   changes.      The    powers  which   our 
investigation  is  to  detect,  or  which,  at  least,  in  all  tlie 
phenomena  that  come  under  our  observation,  we  are 
to   consider  aa   the   sole   efficient,  though   invisible 
producers  of  them,  are  conceived  by  us  to  bo  some- 
thing far  more   mysterious, — something  that    is  no 
pLirt  of  the  antecedent,  and  yet  is  a  part  of  it, — or 
that  intervenes  between  each  antecedent  and  conse* 
qaent,  without  being  itself  any  thing  intermediate; 
as  if  it  wore  possible  that  any  thing  could  intervene 
in  a  series,  without  instantly  becoming  itself  a  part  of 
the  scries, — a  new  link   in  the  lengthened  chain,— 
the  consequent  of  the  former  antecedent,  and  tbe 
antecedent  of  the  former  consequent. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  so  very  obvious  a  truth, 
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that  the  substances  which  exist  in  nature, — the 
vorld,  its  liring  inhabitants,  and  the  adorable  Being 
who  created  them,  are  all  the  real  existences  in 
nature,  and  tbat,  in  the  various  changes  which  occur, 
therefore,  there  can  as  little  be  any  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities different  from  the  antecedents  and  cotiae- 
qaents  themselves,  as  there  can  be  forms  different 
from  the  coexisting  particles  which  constitute  them, 
—that  to  labour  thus  to  impress  this  truth  upon 
four  minds,  seems  to  me  almost  like  an  attempt  to 
detnonstrate  a  self-evident  proposition.  An  illusion, 
however,  so  universal,  as  that  which  supposes  the 
powers  of  nature  to  be  something  more  than  the 
mere  series  of  antecedents  themselves,  is  not  rashly, 
or  without  very  full  inquiry,  to  he  considered  as  an 
illusion ;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  a  mistake. 
80  prevaleut  and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  it 
cannot  be  uninteresting,  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
atancea  that  ajipear  most  ]>robably  to  have  led  to  it. 
Indeed  the  more  false,  and  the  more  obviously  false 
the  illnsiou  is,  the  more  must  it  deserve  our  inquiry, 
what  those  circumstances  have  been  which  have  so 
long  obtained  for  tt  the  assent,  not  of  common  under- 
standiDgs  merely,  but  of  the  quick-sighted  and  the 
Bubtile.  For  a  full  view  of  ray  opinions  on  this 
nibject,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  work  which  I  have 
published  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  and 
the  short  abstract  of  them  which  I  now  offer,  as  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  those  who  have  read  and 
mderstood  that  work,  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  those 
»ho  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
f&lume  itself. 

One  source  of  the  genei-al  fallacy  unquestionably  is 
that  influence  of  abstraction,  to  which  I  before  alluded 
raided,  and  in  a  great  measure  perpetuated,  by  the 
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ase  of  language,  aud  the  common  unaToidable  modes 
of  grammatical  coustruction.  We  speak  of  the  powers 
of  a  substance,  of  substances  tlmt  liave  certain  powers 
— of  the  figure  of  a  body,  or  of  bodies  that  have  a 
certain  figure,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  we  speak  of  the 
students  of  a  university,  or  of  a  house  that  has  a  great 
number  of  lodgers ;  and  we  tliiis  leara  to  consider  the 
power,  which  a  substance  possesses,  as  something 
different  from  the  substance  itself,  inherent  in  it,  in- 
deed, but  inherent  as  something  that  may  yet  subsist 
separately.  In  the  ancient  philosophy,  this  error 
extended  to  the  notions  both  of  form  and  power.  In 
the  case  of  form,  however,  we  have  seen,  that  the 
illusion,  though  it  lasted  for  many  ages,  did  at  length 
cease,  and  that  no  one  now  regards  the  figure  of  a  body, 
as  any  thing  but  the  body  itself.  It  is  probable  that 
the  illusion,  with  respect  to  power,  as  something  dif-  , 
ferent  from  the  Bubstance  that  is  said  to  possess  it^'S 
would,  in  like  manner,  have  ceased,  anrl  given  place  " 
to  justcr  views,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cause  which 
I  am  next  to  consider. 

This  cause  is  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  the 
same  canac  which,  in  the  other  department  of  physics 
before  examined  by  us,  the  department  that  relates 
to  matter  considered  merely  as  existing  in  space,  we 
found  to  give  occasion  to  all  our  inquiries  into  the  com-  m 
positions  of  bodies.     In  this  department  of  physics,  " 
however,  which  relates  to  the  successions  of  phenomena    i 
ill  time,  the  imperfection  of  our  senses  operates  in  a  ■ 
different  way.     It  is  not  that  which  gives  occasion  to  ~ 
the  necessity  of  inquiry  ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  senses, 
of  the  utmost  accuracy  and  delicacy,  could  not,  of 
themselves,  and  without  experience,  have  enabled  us 
to  predict  any  one  event,  in  the  innumerable  series  of 
phenomena  that  are  constantly  taking  place  aroand 
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ua.  Bat,  though  senses  of  the  nicest  discrimination 
conid  not  have  rendered  inquirj  into  the  successions 
of  eyents  superflaous,  they  would  liave  saved  us  from 
much  idle  inquiry,  and  have  ^vea  far  greater  precision, 
rf  not  to  our  rules,  at  least  to  our  uniform  practice  of 
philosophizing. 

As  our  senses  are  at  present  constituted,  they  are 
too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  all  the  ele- 
ments that  coexist  in  bodies ;  and  of  elements,  which 
are  themselves  unknown  to  us,  the  minntc  changes 
which  take  place  in  them,  must  of  course  be  unknown. 
We  are  lierce,  from   oui-   incapacity   of  discovering 
these  elements  by  our  imperfect  senses  and  imperfect 
analysis,  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  whole  series 
of  internal  changes  that  occur  in  them,  the  whole  pro- 
gressive series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  a 
phenomenon  that  appears  to  our  senses  simple;  and 
einoe  it  is  only  between  immediate  antecedents  and 
consequents  that  we  suppose  any  permanent  and  in- 
Tariable  relation,  we  are  therefore  constantly  on  the 
iratch,  to  detect,  in  the  more  obvious  changes,  that 
appear  to  us  in  nature,  some  of  those  minuter  ele- 
mentary   changes,    which    we    suspect  to    intervene. 
These  minute  invisible  changes,  when  actually  inter- 
Tening,  arc  truly  what  connect  the  obvious  antecedents 
irith  the  obvious  consequents ;    and  the  innumerable 
discoveries  wliich  we  are  constantly  making  of  these, 
lead  us  habitually  to  suppose,  that,  amid  all  the  visible 
changes  perceived  by  us,  there  is  something  latent 
which   links  them  together.      He  who  for  the  first 
time  listens  to  the  delightful  sounds  of  a  violin,  if  he 
be  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  Bound,  will  very  naturally 
suppose  that  the  touch  of  the  strings  by  the  bow  is 
the  cause  of  the  melody  which  he  hears.     He  leama, 
however,  that  this  primary  impulse  would  be  of  little 
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effect,  were  it  net  ibr  the 
the  violin  itself:   a&d 


excited  by  ii 


dideoTery,  Btill  more 
I  him  tkit  ttevifantiaa  of  the  instru- 
VMBt  would  be  flf  Bft  eliart,  if  H  were  not  for  the 
dtttie  medium  ifllcfpaaed  between  bis  ear  and  it.  It 
IB  no  longer  to  the  Tiolin,  tbeiefore,  that  be  looks,  as 
the  itinci  euiaB  cf  the  np ■■>■«>  of  sonnd,  but  to  the 
TJImiiiBg  mt  I  Bor  will  eroa  tiiis  be  long  considered 
bj  bim  as  the  cause,  if  be  tarn  bis  attention  to  the 
Btmerare  of  the  O'P^  of  bearini;-  He  will  then  trace 
effect  after  effect,  tfaroogb  a  long  series  of  complex  and 
Tery  wondeifel  parts*  till  be  snive  at  the  auditury 
nerre,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain,  in  some  un- 
known state  of  which  he  is  at  length  forced  to  rest, 
as  the  canse  or  immediate  antecedent  of  that  affection 
of  the  mind  wbidi  eoBStitutes  the  particular  sensation. 
To  inqairc  into  the  latent  causes  of  events,  is  thus  to 
endeavour  to  observe  chances  which  we  suppose  to  be 
actually  taking  place  before  us  unobserved,  very  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  inquire  into  the  cuinposition  , 
of  a  substance  is  to  strive  to  discover  the  bodies  that  m 
are  constantly  before  us,  without  our  being  able  to 
distinguish  them. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  this  constant  search, 
and  frequent  detection  of  causes,  before  unknown, 
thus  found  to  intervene  between  all  the  phenomena 
observed  by  us  should  not,  by  the  influence  of  the 
common  principles  of  our  mental  constitution,  at  length 
aaSDciute,  almost  iadissolubly,  with  the  very  notion  of 
change,  as  perceived  by  us,  the  notion  of  something 
intermediate,  that  as  yet  lies  hid  from  our  search,  and 
connects  the  parts  of  the  series  which  we  at  present 
perceive.  This  latent  something,  supposed  to  inter- 
vene between  the  observed  antecedent  and  the  observed 
consequent,  being  the  more  ininiediate  antecedent  of 
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tie  change  which  we  observe,  is  of  course  regarded 
hj  aa  as  the  tnie  cause  of  the  change,  while  the 
antecedent  actuall}'  observed  by  us,  and  known,  ceases, 
for  the  aarae  reason,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  and 
a  muse  is  hence  supposed  by  us  to  be  something  very 
injsterious ;  since  wo  give  the  name,  in  our  imagina- 
tion, to  something  of  the  nature  of  which  wc  must  be 
absolutely  ignorant,  as  we  arc,  by  supposition,  ignorant 
of  its  very  existence.  The  parts  of  a  series  of  changes, 
which  we  truly  observe,  are  regarded  by  us  as  little 
more  than  signs  of  other  intervening  changes  as  yet 
unrletected  :  and  our  thought  is  thus  constantly  turned 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  as  often  as  we 
tliiak  of  discovering  a  cause. 

The  expectation  of  discovering  soinetliing  inter- 
Biediate  and  unknown  between  all  known  events,  it 
thus  appears,   is  very  readily  convertible   into    the 
Bommon  notion  of  power,  as  a  secret  and  invisible  tie. 
Why  does  it  do  this  ?  or,  How  does  it  produce  this 
effect?  istbequestion  which  wc  arc  constantly  disposed 
to  put,  when  we  are  told  of  any  change  which  one 
«Qb5taac<.'  occasions  iu   another  ;    and    the  common 
answer,  in  all  such  cases,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
statement  of  some  intervening  object,  or  event,  sup- 
posed to  be  unknown  to  the  asker,  but  as  truly  a  mere 
antecedent   iu   the   sequence,   as   the   more    obvious 
antecedent  which  ho  is  supposed  to  know.     How  is 
it  that  we  see  objects  at  a  distance  —  a  tower,  for 
example,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  or  the  opposite  side 
of  a  river?     Because  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from 
the  tower  to  the  eye.     The  new  antecedent  appears 
to  us  a  very  intelligible  reason.     And  why  do  rays  of 
light,  that  fall  in  confusion  from  every  body,  within 
our  sphere  of  vision,  on  every  point  of  the  surface  of 
the  eye,  —  from  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  bridge,  tlie 
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river,  as  well  as  the  tower, — give  distinct  impressions 
of  all  these  different  objects  ?  Dccanso  the  eye  is 
formed  of  such  refracting  power,  that  the  rays  of 
light,  which  fall  confusedly  on  its  snrfucc,  converge 
within  it,  and  form  distinct  images  of  the  ohjects  from 
which  they  come,  ou  that  part  of  the  eye  which  ia. 
an  expansion  of  the  nerve  of  eight.  Again  we  are 
told  only  of  intervening  events  before  unknown  to  u*; 
and  again  we  consider  the  more  knowledge  of  these 
new  antecedents  as  a  very  intelligible  explanation  of 
the  event  which  we  knew  before.  This  constant 
statement  of  something  intermediate,  that  is  supposed 
to  be  unknown  to  us  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
wliich  we  perceive,  whenever  we  ask,  how  or  why 
they  take  place  ?  continually  strengthens  the  illusion, 
which  leads  ua  to  regard  the  powers  of  objects  as 
something  different  from  the  perceived  objects  them- 
selves ;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  to  state  intervening 
changes  is  only  to  state  other  antecedents, — not  any 
thing  different  from  more  antecedence  ;  and  that. 
whatever  number  of  these  intervening  changes  we 
may  discover  between  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, which  we  at  present  know,  we  must  at  length 
come  to  some  ultimate  change,  which  is  truly  and 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  known  effect.  We 
may  say  that  an  orator,  when  he  declaims,  excites  the 
sensation  of  sonnd,  because  the  motion  of  his  vocal 
organs  excites  vibrations  in  the  intervening  air  ;  that  , 
these  vibrations  of  air  are  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  ■ 
communicating  vibration  to  parts  of  the  ear,  and  that 
the  vibrations  of  these  parts  of  the  ear  are  the  caose 
of  the  sound,  by  affecting  in  a  ]>articular  manner  the 
nerve  of  hearing,  and  the  brain  in  general; — ^but, 
when  we  come  to  the  ultimate  affection  of  the  sensorial 
organ,  which   immediately  precedes  the  sensation  of 
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the  mind,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  say  of  it,  that 
it  is  the  cuuse  of  the  BOund,  by  exciting  any  thing 
intermediate,  since  it  then  could  not  itself  be  tiiat  by 
which  the  sound  was  immediately  preceded.  It  ia 
the  cause,  however;  exactly  in  the  aauie  manner  as 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  eoquGnce  were  causea,  merely 
by  being  the  immediate  and  invariable  antecedent  of 
the  particulaf  cfl'ect.  If,  in  our  inability  of  assigning 
any  thing  intermediate,  we  were  to  say,  that  this  last 
sffeetion  of  the  sensorial  organ  occasioned  the  sound, 
becanse  it  had  the  power  of  occasioning  sound,  we 
sliould  say  nothing  more  than  if  we  said  at  oucc,  tbat 
it  occasioned  the  sound,  or,  in  other  words,  was  that 
which  could  not  exist  in  the  sauic  circumstances 
without  the  sound  as  its  instant  attendant. 

"What  is  there,"  says  Malebranche,  "which  Aris- 
totle cannot  at  once  propose  and  resolve,  by  his  fine 
words  of  genus,  species,  act,  power,  nature,  form, 
faculties,  qualities,  cetttm  per  se,  cama  per  acddeiis  f 
His  followers  find  it  very  difficult  to  comprehend  that 
these  words  signify  nothing;  and  that  we  are  not 
more  learned  tban  we  were  before,  when  we  have 
heard  them  tell  ua,  in  tlieir  best  manner,  that  fire 
melts  metals,  because  it  lias  a  solvent  faculty  ;  and 
that  some  unfortunate  epicure,  or  glutton,  digests  ill, 
because  ho  ha^  a  weak  digestion,  or  because  the  via 
mncoclrU'  does  not  perform  well  its  functions."  ^ 

We  see  only  parts  of  the  great  sequences  that  are 
taking  place  in  nature ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  we 
seek  for  the  causes  of  wliat  we  know  in  the  parts  of 
the  sequences  that  are  unknown.  If  our  senses  had 
originally  enabled  us  to  discriminate  every  element 
of  bodies,  and,  consequently,  all  the  minute  changes 
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ivfaich  take  place  in  these,  as  olearly  as  tlie  more 
obvious  changes  at  present  perceived  hy  us ;  in  short, 
if,  between  two  known  events,  we  had  never  discovered 
any  thing  intermediate  and  unknown,  forming  a  new 
antecedent  of  the  conseqaent  observed  before,  onr 
notion  of  a  cause  would  have  been  very  different  from 
that  mysterious  unintelligible  something  which  we 
now  couceive  it  to  be ;  and  we  should  then,  perhaps, 
have  found  as  little  difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be 
what  it  simply  and  truly  is,  —  only  another  name  for 
the  immediate  invariable  antecedent  of  any  event,  — 
as  we  now  find  in  admitting  the  form  of  a  body,  to  be 
only  another  name  for  the  relative  position  of  the 
parts  that  constitute  it. 

But,  I  have  said  in  my  Essay,  though  the  powers 
of  created  things  he  nothing  more  than  their  relation 
to  certain  events  that  invariably  attend  them,  is  this 
definition  consistent  with  the  notion  which  we  form 
of  the  power  of  the  Creator  ?  or,  Is  not  his  efficiency 
altogether  diUerent  in  uature,  as  well  as  in  degree? 
The  omnipotence  of  God,  it  must,  indeed,  be  allowed, 
bears  to  every  created  power  the  same  relation  of 
awful  superiority,  which  bis  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness hear  to  the  humble  knowledge  and  virtue  of  his 
creatures.  Bat  as  we  know  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, only  by  knowing  what  that  human  wisdom  and 
goodness  are,  which,  with  all  their  imperfection,  he 
has  yet  permitted  to  know  and  adore  him,  —  so,  it  is 
only  by  knowing  created  power,  weak  and  limited  as 
it  is,  that  we  can  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
omnipotence.  In  contemplating  it,  we  consider  only 
his  will,  as  tlie  direct  antecedent  of  those  glorious 
effects  which  the  universe  displays.  Tlie  power  of 
God  is  not  any  thing  different  from  God;  but  is  the 
Almighty  Iiimself,  willing  whatever  seems  to  him 
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good,  and  creating  or  altering  all  things  by  Ins  very 
will  to  create  or  alter.     It  is  enough  for  our  devotion, 
to  trace  every  where  the  characters  of  tlie  Diviuity, — 
of  provident  arrangement  prior  to    this   system    of 
things;   and  to  know,  therefore,  that,  without  that 
divine  will  as  antecedent,  nothing  could  have  been. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes;  to  the  earth  —  to  the 
heavens — to  the  myriads  of  beings  ttiat  live  and  move 
arooud  us — or  to  those  more  thuu  myriads  of  worlds, 
which  seem  themselves  almost  like  animated  inhabi- 
tants of  the  infinity  through  which  they  range;  above 
as,  beneath  ns,  on  every  side  we  discover,  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  admits   uot    of  doubt,    intelligence   and 
design,  that  must  have  preceded  tlie  existence  of  every 
thing  which  exists.      Yet,  wheit  we  analyze  those 
great  but  obscure  ideas,  which  rise  iit  our  miud  while 
we  attempt  to  think  of  the  creation  of  things,  we  feel, 
that  it  is  still  only  a  sequence  of  events  whicli  we  are 
considering^  though  of  events  the  magnitude  of  which 
allows  us  no  comparison,  because  it  has  notiiing  in 
common  with  those  earthly  charges  which  fall  be- 
neath our  view.     We  do  not  see  any  tliird  circum- 
fitance   existing   intermediately,   and   binding,   as   it 
were,  the  will   of  the  Omnipotent  Creator  to  the 
things  whicli  are  to  be ;  we  conceive  only  the  divine 
will  itself,  as  if  made  visible  to  our  imagiLation.  and 
all  nature  at  the  very  moment  rising  around.     It  is 
evident,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  divine  agency,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  instance  of  causatiou,  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  circumstance,  as  a  bond  of  closer  connexion, 
would  only  furnish  a  new  phcuomcnon  to  be  itself 
connected ;  but  even  though  it  were  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  closer  connexion  of  such  a  third  circumstance, 
as  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  inexplicable  efficiency 
between  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  the  rise  of  the 
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nnirerae,  it  would  diminisb,  iniieed,  bat  it  certainly 
cannot  be  snpposed  to  elevate,  the  majesty  of  the 
person  nxid  of  the  aeeae-  Onr  feeling;  of  his  omnipo* 
tence  lA  not  reniteEed  aferonger  by  the  alowneas  of  the 
complicated  process :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  im- 
■leJwito  saccession  of  the  object  to  the  desire,  which 
impresses  the  force  of  the  omnipotence  on  onr  mind; 
and  it  is  to  the  dtTine  agency,  therefore,  that  the 
lepfesentation  of  instant  sequence  seems  peculiarly 
■sited,  as  if  it  were  more  emphatically  powerful. 
Snch  U  the  great  charm  of  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Genesis,  descriptive  of  the  creation  of  light.  It  is 
from  stating  nothing  more  than  the  antecedent  and 
conseqnent,  that  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  de- 
scription is  derived,  God  speaks  and  it  is  done.  We 
imagine  nothing  intermediate.  In  oar  highest  con- 
templation of  His  power,  we  believe  only,  that,  when 
He  willed  creation,  a  world  arose ;  and  that,  in  all 
fntnrc  time,  His  will  to  create  cannot  exist,  withoai 
being  followed  by  the  instant  rise  into  being  of  what- 
ever He  may  have  willed ;  that  His  will  to  destroy 
any  thing,  will  be,  in  like  manner,  followed  by  iU 
non-existence  ;  and  His  will  to  vary  the  coarse  of 
things,  by  miraculous  appearances.  The  will  is  the 
only  necessary  previous  change ;  and  that  Being 
has  almi|ihty  power,  whose  every  will  is  immediately 
and  iiiviiriably  followed  by  the  existence  of  its  object. 


LECTURE  VIII, 
On  ffypot^tn*  and  Thwry. 

Tnr  observations  which  T  have  already  made  on 
power.  Gentlemen,  have,  I  hope,  slionn  yon,  both 
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>vhat  it  truly  is.  aiid  tbe  sources  of  that  illusion 
wbicli  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  soroethiiig  more  inya- 
terioua. 

Tbe  principal  source  of  this  illusion,  we  found  to 
be  our  incapacity  of  distinguishing  the  niinute  ele- 
ments of  bodies, — that  leads  us,  in  a  manner  which  it 
is  unnecessary  now  to  recapitulate,  to  suspect  con- 
stantly gome  intermediate  and  unobserved  objects  and 
eYCnts,  between  the  parts  of  sequences,  which  we 
truly  observe,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this  habit,  to 
transfer,  at  last,  the  notion  of  power,  from  the  ante- 
cedent which  we  observe,  to  the  supposed  more  direct 
antecedent,  which  wo  only  imagine,  and  to  consider 
the  canses  of  events  as  some  unknown  circumstances, 
that  exist  between  all  the  antecedents  which  we  know, 
and  the  consequents  which  we  know,  and  connect 
these  together  in  mysterious  union. 

Tbe  same  imperfection  of  our  senses,  which,  from 
onr  incapacity  of  discovering  all  the  minute  elements, 
and  consequently  all  tlie  minute  elementary  changes, 
in  bodies,  leads  us  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  power 
and  causation,  has  tended,  in  like  manner,  to  produce 
a  fondness  for  hypotheses,  which,  without  rendering 
the  observed  plienoraeua  in  any  respect  more  intelli- 
^ble,  only  render  them  more  complicated,  and  increaso 
the  very  difficulty  which  they  are  supposed  to  diministi. 

Of  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  very  in- 
jurious one  to  the  progress  of  sound  philosophy,  I 
must  request  your  attention  to  a  little  fuller  elucida- 
tion. To  know  well  what  hypotheses  truly  are  in 
themselves,  and  what  it  is  which  they  contribute  to 
the  explanation  of  phenomena,  is,  I  am  convinced,  the 
surest  of  all  preservatives  against  that  too  ready  assent 
which  you  might  otherwise  he  disposed  to  give  to 
them;  and  to  guard  you  from  the  ready  adoption  of 
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SQch  loose  conclusions  in  the  reasonings  of  others,  aud 
from  the  tendency  to  similar  rashness  of  arrangement 
and  inference  in  your  own  speculative  inquiries,  is  to 
perform  for  yon  the  most  impoi1;aat  office  that  can  be 
performed,  for  the  regulation,  both  of  your  present 
studies,  and  of  those  maturer  investigations,  to  which, 
I  trust,  your  present  studies  are  to  lead. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you,  in  i 
Tvhat  manner  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  we  explain 
the  sequence  of  two  events  by  stating  some  iuterrae-1 
diate  event.  If  asked,  How  it  is  that  we  hoar  a  voica' 
at  a  distance,  or  see  a  distant  object?  we  immediately 
answer,  Because  the  primary  vibration  of  the  organsi 
of  speech  is  propagated  in  successive  vibrations  through  ] 
the  intervening  air,  and  because  light  is  reflected  oc| 
emitted  from  the  distant  object  to  the  eye ;  and  haj 
who  hears  this  answer,  which  is  obviously  uotbiug| 
more  than  the  statement  of  another  effect,  or  series  of 
effects,  that  takes  place  before  that  particular  effecti 
concerning  which  the  qnostion  is  put,  is  perfectly' 
satisfied,  for  the  time,  with  the  acquisition  which  he 
has  made,  and  thinks  that  he  now  knows  how  it  i* 
that  wo  liear  and  see.  To  know  why  a  succession  oil 
events  takes  place,  is  thug  at  length  conceived  by  u9 
to  be  the  same  thing  aa  to  know  some  other  change^  | 
or  series  of  changes,  which  take  place  between  themji 
and,  with  this  opinion,  aa  to  the  necessary  presence 
of  some  intervening  and  connecting  link,  it  is  ver/ 
natural,  that,  when  we  can  no  longer  state  or  iniagins 
any  thing  which  intervenes,  we  should  feci  as  if  the 
sequence  itself  were  less  intelligible ;  though  nnque»« 
tionably,  when  we  can  state  some  intervening  circum*' 
stance,  we  have  merely  found  a  new  antecedent  iiil 
the  train  of  physical  events,  so  as  to  have  now  tvvoj 
antecedents  and  consequents,  Instead  of  one  simple 
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antecedent  and  consequent,  and  have  thus  only  doabled 
our  supposed  mystery  instead  of  removing  it. 

Since  it  does  appear  to  us,  however,  to  remove  the 
very  mystery  which  it  doubles,  it  is  the  same  thing; 
with  respect  to  our  general  practice  of  iihilosopliizing, 
as  if  it  did  remove  it.  If  we  suppose  the  iuterventioB 
of  some  unknown  canse^  in  every  plienomenon  which 
we  perceive,  we  must  be  eqnally  desirous  of  discover- 
ing that  unknown  cause,  which  wo  suppose  to  be 
intenncdiate ;  and,  when  this  is  nut  easily  discoverable, 
we  must  feel  a  strong  tendency  to  divine  what  it  is, 
aod  to  acquiesce,  more  readily  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  done,  in  the  certainty  of  wliat  we  have 
oidy  imagined ;  always,  of  course^  imagining  the 
cause,  which  seoms  to  have  most  antilogy  to  the  ob- 
served effect. 

Snch  is  the  nature  of  that  illusion,  from  which  the 
love  of  hypothesis  flows, — as  seeming,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  new  antecedent,  to  render  more  intelligible 
tbe  sequences  of  events  that  are  obviously  before  us, — 
though  all  which  is  truly  done  is  to  double  tiie  number 
of  antecedents ;  and,  therefore,  to  double  instead  of 
removing  the  difficulty  that  is  supposed  to  be  involved 
ia  the  consideration  of  a  simple  sequence  of  events. 
A  stone  tends  to  the  ground  :  that  it  should  have  this 
tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  presence  of  the 
earth,  appears  to  us  most  wonderful ;  and  we  think, 
that  it  would  be  mucli  less  wonderful  if  we  could  dis" 
cover  the  presence,  though  it  were  the  mere  presence, 
of  something  else.  We  therefore,  in  our  mind,  run 
over  every  circumstance  analogous,  to  discover  some- 
thing which  we  may  consider  as  present,  that  may 
represent  to  our  imagination  the  cause  which  we  seek. 
The  elTect  of  impulse,  in  producing  motion,  we  know 
by  constant  experience ;  and,  as  the  motion  which  it 
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produces,  lu  a  particular  direction,  acems  analogous  to 
ttie  motiion  of  the  stone  in  its  particular  direction,  we 
conceive  that  the  motion  of  a  stone,  in  its  fall  to  the 
earth,  is  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  imagined 
intervention  of  some  impelling  body.  The  circum- 
sttuicea  which  wo  observe,  however,  are  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  impulse  of 
any  very  gross  matter.  The  analogies  of  gross  matter 
are  accordingly  excluded  from  our  thoughts,  and  we 
suppose  the  impulse  to  proceed  from  some  very  subtile 
fluid,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ether,  or  any 
other  name  which  we  may  cbooso  to  invent  for  it. 
The  hypothesis  is  founded,  you  will  observe,  on  the 
mere  analogy  of  another  species  of  motion,  and  which 
would  account  for  gravitation  by  the  impulse  of  some 
fine  fluid.  It  is  evident  that  there  maybe,  in  this 
way,  as  many  hypotheses  to  explain  a  single  fact,  as 
there  have  been  circurastanccs  analogous  observed  in 
all  the  various  phenomena  of  nature.  Accordingly, 
another  set  of  philosophers,  instead  of  explaining' 
gravitation  by  tlie  analogy  of  impulse,  have  bad  re- 
course to  another  analogy  still  more  intimately  familiar 
to  us — that  of  the  pheuomena  of  life.  We  are  able  to 
move  our  limbs  by  our  mere  vulition.  The  mind,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident,  can  produce  motion  in  matter;  and 
it  is  hence  some  interposed  spiritual  agent  which  pro- 
duces all  the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  Every  orb, 
in  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  or  in  its  great  journey 
through  the  heavers,  ha^,  ax;cording  to  this  system  of 
philosophical  mythology,  some  peculiar  genius,  or 
directing  spirit,  that  regulates  its  course,  in  the  same 
manner  as,  of  old,  the  universe  itself  was  considered 
as  one  enormous  animal,  perfonning  its  various  move- 
ments by  its  own  vital  energies.  It  is  the  influence 
of  this  analogy  of  our  own  muscular  motions,  as  obe- 
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dient  to  onr  Tolition.  together  with  the  mistaken  belief 
of  addiug  greater  honour  to  the  divine  Omnipoteut, 
which  has  led  a  very  large  class  of  philosoplicrs  to 
ascribe  every  change  in  tlie  universe,  material  or  in- 
tellectual, not  to  the  original  foresight  and  arrange- 
ttient  merely, — the  irresistible  evidence  of  which  even 
the  impiety  that  professes  to  question  it  must  secretly 
admit,  —  but  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Creator 
Idd  Sovereign  of  the  world : 

The  mighty  llaod. 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  apleres. 
Works  in  tbs  secret  deep ;  shnots  Btrcaming  th«uoe 
The  fair  profusioo  that  o'ersppctuU  tlio  Hpring ; 
FlingK  from  the  eun  direct  the  f!iuiiing  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  Luris  the  touii>cst  forth  ; 
Aod,  03  oa  ourtli  Uub  grateful  ohanjire  rev'ctlvea. 
With  transport  toucbeg  all  the  springs  of  life.' 

So  prone  is  the  uiind  to  complicate  every  pheno- 
menon by  the  insertion  of  imagined   causes,   in  the 

iple  aequencea  of  physical  events,  that  one  hypo- 
thesis may  often  be  said  to  involve  in  it  many  other 
hypotheses,  invented  for  the  explanation  of  that  very 
phenomenon,  which  is  ailduced  iu  explanation  of 
another  phenomenon,  as  simple  as  itself.  The  pro- 
doction  of  muscular  motion  by  the  will,  which  is  the 
Mwce  of  the  hypothesis  of  direct  spiritual  agency,  in 
every  production  of  motion  or  change  iu  the  universe, 
has  itself  given  occasion  to  innumerable  speculations 
of  this  kind.  Indeed,  on  no  subject  has  the  imagina- 
tion been  more  fruitful  of  fancies,  that  have  been 
strangely  given  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy. Though  yon  cannot  he  supposed  to  be  ac- 
<)uaioted  with  the  minute  nomenclature  of  anatomy, 

'  Tbomsen's  Hymn  Uj  the  SeasouH,  29-35. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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you  yet  all  know  that  there  are  parts  tenned  muscles, 
and  other  parts  termed  nerves,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
contraction  of  our  muscles  that  our  limba  are  raoYcd. 
The  nervea,  distributed  to  the  different  muscles,  are 
evidently  instrumental  to  their  conti-action ;  since  the 
destruction  of  the  nerve  puts  an  end  to  the  voluntary 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  consequently  to  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  limb.  But  what  is  the  in- 
fluence that  is  propagated  along  the  nerve,  and  iu 
what  manner  is  it  propagated?  For  explaining  this 
most  familiar  of  all  phenomena,  there  is  scarcely 
any  class  of  phenomena  in  nature,  to  the  analogy  of 
which  recourse  has  not  been  had,  —  the  vibration  of 
musical  chords, — the  coiling  or  uncoiling  of  springs.  I| 
—  the  motion  of  elastic  fluidsj  —  electricity,  magne- ' 
tisru,  galvanism;  —  and  the  result  of  so  many  hypo- 
theses,^—  after  all  the  labour  of  striving  to  adapt 
them  to  the  phenomena,  and  the  still  greater* labour 
of  striving  to  prove  them  exactly  adapted,  when  they 
were  far  from  being  so  —  has  been  the  return  to  tite 
simple  fact,  that  muscular  motion  follovrs  a  certain 
state  of  the  nerve ;  in  tlie  same  manner,  as  the  result 
of  all  the  similar  labour  that  has  been  employed  ti> 
account,  as  it  has  been  termed,  for  gravitation,  has  ■ 
been  a  return  to  the  simple  fact,  that,  at  all  visible 
distances  observed,  the  bodies  in  nature  tend  toward 
each  other. 

The  mere  sequence  of  one  event  after  another  event. 
is,  however,  too  easily  conceived,  and  has  too  little  in 
it  of  that  complication,  which  at  once  busies  and 
<ielighta  us,  to  allow  the  mind  to  rest  iu  it  long.  It 
must  for  ever  have  something  to  disentangle,  and, 
therefore,  something  which  is  perplexed ;  for  such  '» 
the  strange  natore  of  man,  that  the  simplicity  of  trwtli, 
which  might  seem  to  be  its  essential   charm,  and 
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which  renders  it  donblj  Taloable.  in  relation  to  the 
weakness  of  his  faculties,  is  the  Tery  drramstanoe 
that  renders  it  least  attractire  to  him ;  and  thoo^  n 
bis  analysis  of  CTcry  thing  that  is  compoand  in  matter. 
or  involved  in  thought,  he  coBStantlj  Hatters  himself, 
that  it  is  this  very  simplicitT>  which  he  lores  and 
seeks,  he  yet,  when  he  arrires  aE  absolnte  simplicity, 
feels  an  equal  tendency  to  turn  away  from  it,  and 
gladly  prefers  to  it  any  thing  that  is  more  mysterious^ 
merely  because  it  is  mysterious.  "  1  am  persDaded," 
md  one,  who  knew  our  nature  well.  **  that,  if  the 
majority  of  mankind  could  be  made  to  see  the  order 
of  the  universe,  such  as  it  is,  as  they  would  not  remark 
in  it  any  virtues  attached  to  certain  numbers,  nor  any 
properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor  fatalities  in 
certain  times  and  revolutions  of  these,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  restrain  themselves,  on  the  sight  of 
this  admirable  rqrnlarity  and  beauty,  from  crying  out 
with  astonishment.  What !  is  this  all  ?" 

For  the  fidelity  of  this  picture,  in  which  Fontenelle 
liaa  80  justly  represented  one  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  our  intellectual  nature,  we  unfortunately  need 
not  refer  to  the  majority  of  mankind  alone,  to  whom, 
it  may  be  said,  almost  with  equal  truth,  that  every 
thing  is  wonderful,  and  that  nothing  is  wonderful.  The 
feeling  which  it  describes  exists  even  in  the  most  philo- 
sophic mind,  and  had  certainly  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
etice  even  on  that  mind  which  described  it  so  truly,  when 
it  employed  all  its  great  powers,  in  still  striving  to  sup- 
port the  cumbrous  system  of  the  vortices,  against  the 
simple  theory  of  attraction.  Even  Newton  himself. 
whose  transcendent  intellect  was  so  well  fitted  to  per- 
ceive the  sublimity,  which  simplicity  adds  to  every  thing 
that  is  truly  great  in  itself,  yet  showed,  by  Ms  query 
ith  respect  to  the  agency  of  ether,  that  he  was  not 
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absolutely  exempt  from  tliat  human  infirmity  of  which 
I  apeak;  and  though  philosophers  may  now  be  cou- 
aideredas  almost  unanimous,  with  respect  to  gravita- 
tion, in  considering  it  as  the  mere  tendency  of  bodies 
towards  each  other,  we  yet,  in  admiriug  thia  tendency 
which  we  perceive,  feel  some  reluctance  to  admit  a 
mere  fact,  that  presents  iteclf  so  simply  to  our  con- 
ception, and  would  be  better  pleased,   if  any  other 
mode  could  be  pointed  oat,  by  which,   with    some 
decent  appearance  of  reason  on  its  side,  the  same  efiect 
could  seem  to  be  brought  about,  by  a  natural  appara- 
tus, better  suited  to  gratify  our  passion  for  the  com- 
plicated and  the  wonderful.     Though  the  theory  of 
vortices  can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  have  any  lingering 
defender  left,  there  is  a  constant  tendency,  and  a  ten- 
dency which  requires  all  our  philosophy  to  repress 
it,  to  relapse  into  the  supposition  of  a  great  ethereal 
fluid,  by  the  immense  ocean,  or  immense  streams,  of 
which  the  phenomenon  now  ascribed  to  gravitatioo. 
may  be  exjilained,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  fill 
the  whole  boundless  void  of  tbe  universe  with  an  io- 
finite  profusion  of  this  invisible  matter,  merely  that 
we  may  think,  with  more  comfort,  that  we  know  lioff 
a  feather  falls  to  the  ground  ;  though  the  fall  of  tbe 
feather,  after  this  magnificent  cost  of   contrivance, 
would  still  be  a«  truly  inexplicable  as  at  present;  and 
though  many  other  difficulties  must,  in  that  case,  be 
admitted  in  addition.     It  is  only  in  geometry,  that 
we  readily  allow  a  straight  line  to  be  the  shortssl 
that  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  points.     In  the 
physics  of  mind,  or  of  matter,  we  are  far  from  allow- 
ing this.     We  prefer  to  it  almost  any  curve  that  is 
presented  to  us  by  others,  and,  without  all  doubt,  any 
curve  which  we  have  described  ourselves;   and   we 
boldly  maintain,  and,  which  is  yet  more,  fairly  believe. 


I 
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we  have  foan«i  out  a  shorter  road,  merely  because, 
ill  oar  philosophical  peregrination,  y/e  have  chosen  to 
joamcy  many  miles  about,  and,  in  our  delight  of 
giizing  on  new  objects,  liavc  never  thought  of  measur- 
ing the  ground  which  we  have  trod. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  simple  antecedents  and  consequents  which  nature 
exhibits,  it  is  not  the  mere  complication  of  these,  by 
jllie  introduction  of  new  intervening   substances  or 

ents,  which  obtains  from  the  mind  so  ready  an 
tion  of  hypotheses.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
of  false   simplification    in    the   introduction    of 
lypotheses,   which   itself   aids   the    illusion   of  the 

ystery.     I  term  the  simplification  false,  because  it 

not  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  in  our  mode 
pf  conceiving  them.     It  is  certainly  far  more  simple, 
in  nature,  that  bodies  should  have  a  tendency  toward 
each  other,  than  that  there  should  be  oceans  of  a 
sabtile  fluid,  circulating  around  them,  in  vortices,  or 
Btreams  of  such  a  fluid,  projected  continually  on  them 
from  some  unknown  source,   merely  to  produce  the 
tame  exact  motions,  which  wonld  be  the  result  of  the 
leciprocal  tendency  in  the  bodies  themselves.     But 
the  interposition  of  all  this  immensity  of  matter,  to 
aeconnt  for  the  fall  of  a  feutber  or  a  rain-drop,  cumbrouti 
uthe  contrivance  must  be  allowed  to  be,  is  yet,  in 
one  respect,  more  simple  to  our  conception  ;  because, 
instead  of  two  classes  of  phenomena,  those  of  gravita- 
tion and  of  impulse,   we  have,  in   referring   all  to 
impulse,  only  one  general  class.     Man  loves  what  is 
simple  much,  but  he  loves  what  is  mysterious  more ; 
and   a  mighty  ocean  of  ether,  operating  invisibly  in 
all  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe,  has  thus  a 
wrt  of  double  charm,  by  uniting  the  false  simplicity, 
of  which   I  have  spoken,  with   abundance  of  real 
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mystery.      T)iis    mixture  of   the    simple   and   the 

mysterious,  is,  in  gome  measure,  like  the  mixture  of 

UBiformity   with    diversity,   that   is  so    delightfnl  in 

works    of    art.       However    pleasing    objects    maj 

separately  be,  we  are  soon  wearied  with  wandering 

over  them,  when,  from  their  extreme  irregularity,  m> 

cannot  gronp    them  in   any   distinct  assemblage,  cr 

discover  some  slight  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole; 

and  we  are  still  sooner,  and  more  painfully  fatigued, 

when  every  object  which  we  see  ia  in  exact  symmet^ 

with  some  other  object.     In  like  manner,  the  mind 

would  be   perplexed  and    oppressed,   if   it  were  to 

conceivea  great  multitude  of  objects  or  circnmstances^ 

concurring  in  the  production  of  one  observed  event. 

Bat  it  feels  a  sort  of  dissatisfaction  also,  when  tlie 

sequences  of  events  which  it  observes,  are  reduced  to 

the  mere  antecedents  and  consequents  of  which  they 

consist,  and  must  have  a  little  more  complication  tfl 

flatter  it  with  the  belief,  that  it  has  learned  something 

which  it  is  important  to  have  learned.     To  know  tliat 

a  withered  leaf  falls  to  the  ground,  is  to  know,  what 

the  very  vulgar  know,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  an 

ocean  of  ether  whirling  it  downward,  is  something 

of  which  the  vulgar  have  no  conception,  and  gireaa 

kind  of  mysterious   magnificence  to  a  very  simple 

event,  which  makes  ns  think,  that  our  knowledge  is 

greater,  because  we  have  given,  in  our  imagination, 

a  sort  of  cumbrous  magnitude  to  the  phenomenoo 

itself. 

That  hypotheses,  in  that  wide  sense  of  the  word 
which  implies  every  thing  conjectural,  are  withotii 
use  in  philosophy,  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm,  fiinw 
every  inquiry  may,  in  that  wide  sense,  be  said  to  pre- 
suppose them,  and  must  always  presuppose  them  if 
the  inquiry  have  any  o!»jeot.     They  are  of  use.  bow* 
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ever,  not  as  superaeding  investigation,  but  as  directing 
iurefitigaiion  to  certain  objects, — not  as  telling  us  what 
wc  are  to  believe,  but  as  pointing  out  to  bs  wltat  we 
are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain.  An  bypothesis,  In  this 
new  of  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reason  for  making 
one  experiment  or  observation  rather  than  nnother; 
and  it  is  evident,  that,  without  some  reason  of  this 
kind,  as  experiments  and  observations  are  almost 
ia&iiite,  inquiry  would  be  altogether  profitless.  To 
make  experiments  at  random,  is  not  to  pliilosophize ; 
it  becomes  pliilosophy,  only  wiien  the  experiments 
are  made  with  a  certain  view;  and  to  make  them, 
with  any  particular  view,  is  to  suppose  the  presence 
of  something,  the  operation  of  which  they  will  tend 
either  to  prove  or  disprove.  When  Torricelli,  for 
example, — proceeding  on  the  observation  previously 
made,  by  Galileo,  with  respect  to  the  limited  height  to 
which  water  could  be  made  to  riso  in  a  jmjup, — that 
memorable  observation,  which  demonstrated,  at  last, 
after  so  many  ages  of  error,  what  ouglit  not  for  a 
itinglc  moment  to  have  required  to  be  demonstrated, 
the  absurdity  of  the  horror  of  a  void  ascribed  to 
nature ;  when,  proceeding  on  this  memorable  obscrvar 
tion,  Torricelli  made  his  equally  memorable  experi- 
ment with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  supported  in  an  inverted  tube,  and  foimd,  on 
comparison  of  their  specific  gravities,  the  columns  of 
mercury  and  water  to  bo  exactly  equiponderant,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  led  to  the  experiment  with  the 
mercury  by  the  supposition,  that  the  rise  of  fluids  in 
vacuo  was  occasioned  by  some  counterpressure,  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  supported,  and  that  tho  column  of 
mercnry,  therefore,  sliould  be  less  in  height  than  the 
colamn  of  water,  in  the  exact  inverse  ratio  of  their 
specific  gravities,  by  which  the  counterpressure  was 
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to  be  sustained.  To  conceive  the  air,  which  waa 
then  unirersalij  regarded  aa  esseotiall/  light,  to  be 
not  light  bnt  heavj,  so  as  to  press  on  the  flaid 
beneath,  was,  at  that  time,  to  make  as  bold  a  aappo* 
sition  as  conid  be  made.  It  was,  indeed,  a  temporary 
hypothesis,  even  when  it  led  to  that  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  which  proved  it  for  ever 
after  not  to  be  hypothetical. 

An  hypothesis,  then,  in  the  first  stage  of  inquiry, 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy, 
may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  it.     Bnt  it  is  essential 
only  in  this  first  stage,  as  suggesting  what  is  after- 
wards to  be  verified  or  disproved;    and,  when  tiw 
experiments  or  observations  to  whi<^  it  directs  ns  (ta 
not  verify  it,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  entertained,  even 
as  an  hypothesis.     If  we  observe  a  phenomenon,  whiek 
we  never  have  observed  before,  it  is  absolutely  impoB- 
sible  for  us.  not  to  think  of  the  analogous  cases  which 
we  may  have  seen :    since  they  are  su^ested  by  a 
principle  of  association,  which  is  as  truly  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  as  the  senses  with  which  we  perceired 
the  phenomenon  itself:  and.  if  any  of  these  ana]<^es 
strike  us  as  remarkably  coincident,  it  is  equally  inn 
possible  for  us  not  to  imagine,  that  the  cause,  whidi 
we  know  in  that  former  instance,  may  also  be  present 
in  this  anali^ous  instance,  and  that  they  may,  th«e- 
foro.  both  be   reduced  to  the    same  class.     To  ^ 
heiv,  ajid.  fnom  this  mere  analogy,  to  infer  positiT^ 
iiioiitiiy  of  the  causes,  and  to  follow  out  the  possiH^ 
oinisoquonoes.  in  innumerable  applications,  wouW  l>« 
to  d^\    •»*  many  great  artists  in  systematizing  Ii^^v 
done.     \\  hat  a  philosopher,  of  sounder  views;  ha-v* 
^'wr.  would  d<\  in  suci  a  case,  is  veir  different.     -Xr: 
^w^d  assume,  indeed,  as  possible;  or'pertaps  as  p^ 
*«*\  tJio  oxi$t«soo  of  the  si^pposed  cause.    B^it    " 
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nould  assume  it.  only  to  direct  his  exatoirmtion  of 
its  reality,  by  investigating,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
from  past  experience,  what  the  eircu Distances  would 
have  been,  in  every  respect,  if  the  cause  aujiposed  had 
been  actually  prcseut ;    and,  even  if  these  were  all 
foand  to  be  exactly  coincident,  though  he  would  think 
the  presence  of  the  cause  more  probable,  he  would  be 
very  far  from  considering  it  as  certain,  and  would  still 
endeavour  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fallacy,  by  watch- 
ing the  circumstances,  should  they  ^ain  recur,  and 
varying  theni,  by  experiment,  in  every  possible  way. 

This  patience  and  caution,  however  essential  aa 
they  are  to  just  philosopliizing,  require,  it  must  be 
confessed,  no  slight  efforts  of  self-denial,  but  of  a  self- 
denial  which  is  as  necessary  to  intellectual  excellence, 
as  the  various  moral  species  of  self-denial  are  to  ex- 
cellence of  virtue. 

"Mr.  Locke,  I  think,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  mentions  an 
eminent  musician,  who  believed  that  God  created  the 
world  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh,  because 
there  are  but  seven  notes  in  music.  I  myself,"  he 
continues,  "  knew  one  of  that  profession,  who  thought 
that  tiiere  could  be  only  three  parts  in  harmony,  to 
wit,  baas,  teiwr,  and  treble ;  because  there  are  but 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity." ' 

The  minds  that  could  be  satisfied  with  analogies  so 
very  slight,  must,  indeed,  have  been  little  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  philosophic  int^uiry ;  and  yet 
how  many  systems  have  been  advanced  in  diiferent 
ages,  admired  by  multitudes,  who  knew  them  only  by 
name,  and  still  more  revered  by  the  philosophers,  who 
gloried  in  adopting  them,  that  have  been  founded  on 
analogies  almost  as  slight. 

'  On  the  Powers  of  tlic  Hainan  Mind,  Ew»y  vi.  cliap.  vili.  vol. 
it.  p.  334.  8ro.  edit, 
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"  The  philosopbors  wlio  form  hypothetical  systems 
of  the  universe,  and  of  all  its  most  secret  laws,"  says 
Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  lively  similes,  "  ore  like  oor 
traTclIcrs  that  go  to  Constantinople,  and  think  that 
they  must  tell  ua  a  great  deal  about  the  seraglio. 
They  pretend  to  know  every  thing  which  passes  within 
it,  the  whole  secret  history  of  the  Sultan  and  hia 
favourites;  and  they  have  seen  nothing  but  its  outsidu 
walls." 

In  one  respect,  however,  philosophers,  in  their 
hypothetical  systems,  far  outdo  the  travellers  to  Con- 
stantinople. Tliey  not  merely  tell  us  secrets  of  nature, 
which  they  have  no  opportunity  of  learning,  but  they 
believe  the  very  tales  of  their  own  fancy.  To  see  any 
unusual  phenomenon,  is,  indeed,  to  wonder  at  it,  at 
first ;  hut  to  explain  it,  is  almost  the  very  next  step, 
reason  serving  rather  to  defend  the  explanation,  when  | 
it  is  made,  than  to  assist  greatly  in  making  it ;  and 
in  many  cases,  each  philosopher  has  his  separate  ex- 
planation, on  which  he  is  dispoged  to  put  as  much  i 
reliance,  as  on  the  certainty  of  the  fact  itself,  not  ■ 
abandoning  the  hypothesis,  even  though  the  fact  shoulil  " 
prove  to  have  been  different,  but  making  it  bend,  with 
a  happy  pliability,  to  all  tlie  diversities  discovered,  so 
as  at  last,  perhaps,  to  account  for  circumstances  the 
very  reverse  of  those  whicli  it  was  originally  invented 
to  explain.  "I  have  hcarJ,"  says  Condillac,  "of  a 
philosopher  who  had  the  happiness  of  thiukiug  that 
he  had  discovered  a  principle,  which  was  to  explain 
all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  chemistry  ;  and  who, 
in  the  ardour  of  his  self-congratulation,  hastened  to 
communicate  his  discovery  to  a  sk'dful  chemist.  The 
chemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him»  and  then 
calmly  told  him,  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  his  discovery,  which  was,  that  Ih? 
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chemical  facts  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he 
had  supposed.  Well,  then,  euid  the  philosopher,  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  they  are,  that  I  may 
explain  them  by  my  system."  '  To  those  who  know 
that  fondness  for  conjecture,  which  may  almost  be  sairl 
to  be  a  sort  of  intellectual  appetite,  there  is  nothing 
in  all  the  wonders  which  Swift  tells  us  of  his  fabled 
Honynlmhms,  that  marks  thetn  more  strongly  as  » 
different  race  from  mankind,  than  the  total  absence  of 
hypothesis  from  their  systems  of  knowledge. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Gulliver,  "  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  T  could  bring  my  master  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  opinion^  or  how  a  point  conld 
he  disptttalle ;  because  reason  taught  us  to  affirm  or 
deny  onli/  when  we  ai-p.  certain  ;  and  beyond  our  know- 
ledge we  cannot  do  either.  So  tliat  controversies, 
wrangliogs,  disputes,  and  positivcness,  in  false  or 
dubious  propositions,  are  evils  unknown  among  the 
Houynhnhms.  In  the  like  manner,  when  I  nsed  to 
explain  to  him  our  several  systems  of  natural  pliilo- 
Bophy,  he  would  laugh  that  a  creature,  pretending  to 
reason,  should  value  itself  upon  the  knowledge  of 
other  people's  conjectures,  and  in  things  where  that 
knowledge,  if  it  were  certain,  could  be  of  no  use. 
Wherein  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of 
Socrates,  as  I'lato  delivers  them,  which  I  mention  as 
the  highest  honour  I  can  do  to  tiiat  prince  of  philo- 
sophers. I  have  often  since  reflected  what  destruction 
snch  a  doctrine  would  make  in  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
and  iiow  many  paths  to  fame  would  tlien  be  shut  up 
in  the  learned  world." " 

While  I  wish  to  caution  you  against  a  fondness  for 

'  Trait*  Abb  Systomes,  ohap.  th,  vol,  ii.  p.  372. 
'  Ttxvelg,  part  iv.  cli«p.  8.    Swift's  Works,  edit.  Nicholi,  toI. 
ix.  p.  300. 
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hypotheses,  by  showing  you,  not  merely  that  they  arc 
liable  to  error, — for  inquiry,  of  every  kind,  mnst  be  so 
in  some  degree, — but  that,  in  truth,  they  leave  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  succession  of  tbe  observed  con- 
sequent to  the  observed  antecedent  as  great  as  before, 
and  only  add,  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of  explaining 
one  sequence,  the  necessity  of  explaining  a  sequence 
additional, — I  must  remarls,  at  the  same  time,  that 
what  is  commonly  termed  theory,  in  opposition  to 
hypothesis,  is  far  from  being  so  different  from  it  as  is 
commonly  represented,  at  least  in  tbe  very  wide  appli- 
cation which  is  usually  made  of  it.  We  are  told,  by 
those  who  lav  down  rules  of  philosophizing,  that  the 
object  of  philosophy  is  to  observe  particulars,  and, 
from  these,  to  frame  general  laws,  which  may  again  be 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  particulars;  and  the 
view  which  is  thus  given  of  the  real  province  of  philo- 
sophy is  undoubtedly  a  xust  one;  but  there  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  language  which  may  deceive  yoa, 
and  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  he  on  your  guard.  If,  by  the  term  general 
law,  be  meant  the  agreement  in  some  common  circum- 
stances of  a  number  of  events  observed,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  we  proceed  safely  in  framing  it,  and 
that  what  we  have  already  found  in  a  number  of  events, 
must  be  applicable  to  that  number  of  events  ;  in  the 
same  manner  as,  after  combining  in  the  term  animal 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  dog,  a  liorse,  a  sheep, 
agree,  we  cannot  err  in  applying  the  term  animal  to  a  I 
dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep.  But  the  only  particulars  to 
which,  in  this  case,  we  can,  with  perfect  confidence, 
apply  a  general  law,  are  the  very  particulars  that 
have  been  before  observed  by  us.  If  it  be  understood 
as  more  general  than  the  particulars  observed,  and. 
therefore,  capable  of  being  applied  with  perfect  cer- 
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tuiniy  to   tbe   explanation   of  new  phenomena,   we 
evidently,  to  the  extent  in  which  the  general  law  ia 
applied  beyond  tlie  circumstances  obaerved,  proceed 
on  mere  supposition,  as  truly  as  in  any  hypotliesis 
which  we  could  have  framed ;  and  though  the  sup- 
position may  be  more  and  more  certain,  in  proportion 
to    the  number  of  cases  thus  generalized,  and  the 
absence  of  any  circumstance  which  can  be  8nj»posod, 
in  the  new  case,  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  it  never 
can  amount  to  actual  certainty.     Let  us  take,  for 
example,  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  sort. 
That  bodies  tend  to  each  other,  in  all  circumstances, 
with  a  force  increasing  directly  as  their  quantities, 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances,  may 
seem  in  tlie  highest  degree  probable  indeed,  from  the 
innumerable  facts  observed  on  our  own  globe,  and  in 
tbe  magnificent  extent  of  the  planetary  movements; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  certaiu  at  all  distances, 
in  which  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
observation,  as  it  seems  to  be  verified  in  the  heights 
of  our  atmosphere  and  in  the  distances  of  the  planets, 
ID  their  orbits,  from  the  sun,  and  from  each  other.    It 
is  not    necessary,   however,   to    refer,   for    possible 
exceptions,  to  spaces  that  are  beyond  our  observation; 
since,  on  the  surface  of  our  own  earth,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  law  does  not  hold  universally. 
Kvery  quiescent  mass  that  is  capable  of  greater  com- 
pression, and  of  which  the  particles,  therefore,  before 
that  compression,  are  not  in  absolute  contact,  shows 
fiufflciently,  tliat  the  principle  of  attraction,  which, 
of  itself,  would  have  brought  them  into  actual  contact, 
must  have  ceased  to  operate,  while  there  was  still  a 
^ace  between  the  particles  that  would  have  allowed 
its  free  operation  ;  and,  in  the  phenomena  of  elasticity, 
aud  impulse  iu  general.  It  has  not  merely  ceased,  but 
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ia  actually  rerereed ;  the  bodies  which,  at  all  Tisible 
distances,  exhibited  a  reciprocal  attraction,  now  ex- 
hibiting a  reciprocal  repulsion,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  mutually  fly  ofi^  as  readily  as  they  before 
approached ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  tendency  of  bodies 
to  each  other,  being  converted  into  a  tendency  from 
each  other,  by  a  mere  change  of  distance,  so  slight  as 
to  be  almost  inappreciable.  Wlien  a  ball  rebounds 
from  the  earth  toward  which  it  moved  rapidly  before, 
and  the  gravitating  tendency  is  thus  evidently  reversed, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  force,  what 
eye,  though  it  be  aided  by  all  the  nicest  apparatus  of 
optical  art,  can  discover  the  lines  which  separate  those 
infinitesimal  differences  of  proximity,  at  which  the 
particles  of  the  ball  still  continue  togravitate  toward  the 
earth,  and  are  afterwards  driven  from  it  in  an  opposite 
direction;  yet  the  phenomenon  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  in  these  spaces,  which  seem,  to  our  organs  of 
sense,  so  completely  the  same,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  them,  the  reciprocal 
tendencies  of  the  particles  of  the  ball  and  of  the  earth 
arc  OS  truly  opposite,  as  if  the  laws  of  gravitation 
had,  at  the  mumeut  at  which  the  rebound  begins,  been 
reversed  through  the  whole  system  of  the  universe. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  extending,  with  too 
great  certainty,  a  general  law,  than  this  iustant  con- 
version of  attraction  into  repulsion,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  new  bodies,  without  any  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  themselves,  and  with  a  change  of 
their  circumstances  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  absolutely 
indistinguishable,  but  for  the  opposite  motions  that 
result  from  it.  After  observing  the  gravity  of  bodies, 
at  all  heights  of  our  atmosphere,  and  extending  our 
survey  through  the  wide  spaces  of  our  solar  system, — 
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computing  the  tendency  of  the  plauets  to  the  sun,  and 
their  disturbing  forces,  as  they  operate  on  each  other, 
—  and  finding  the  resulting  motions  exactly  to  corre- 
spond with  those  wliich  we  had  predicted  by  theory; 
— in  these  circumstances,  after  an  exatuination  so  ex- 
tensive, if  we  had  affirmed,  as  a  universal  law  of 
matter,  that,  at  all  distances,  bodies  tend  toward  each 
other,  wo  should  have  considered  the  wideness  of  tlie 
LQduction  as  justifying  the  affirmation;  and  yet,  eveu 
ID  this  case,  we  find,  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  in 
the  mutual  sliocks  of  bodies,  and  in  their  very  rest, 
sufficient  evidence,  that,  in  making  the  universal  atfir- 
mation,  we  should  have  reasoned  falsely.     There  is 
no  theory,  then,  which,  if  applied  to  the  explanation 
of  new  phenomena^  is  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  con- 
jectural ;  because  it  must  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  what  was  true  in  certain  circumstances,  is  true 
also  in  circumstances  that  have  not  been  observed. 
It  admits  of  certainty,  only  when  it  is  api)lied  to  the 
very  substances  ob-served  —  in  the  very  circumstances 
observed;  in  which  case,  it  may  be  strictly  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a  general  tenn 
to  the  particulars,  which  we  have  before  agreed  to 
comprehend  in  it.     Whatever  is  more  than  this  is 
truly  hypothetical ;  the  difference  being,  that  we  com- 
monly give  the  name  of  hypothesis  to  cases,  in  which 
we  suppose  the  intervention  of  some  substance,  of  the 
existence  of  which,  as  present  in  the  phenomenon,  we 
have  no  direct  proof,  or  of  some  additional  quality  of 
a  substance    before    unobserved ;    and   the   name  of 
theory  to  cases,  wliich  do  not  suppose  the  existence 
of  any  substance  that  is  not  actually  observed,  or  of 
any  quality  that  has  not  been  actually  observed,  but 
merely  the  continuance,  in  certain  new  circumstances, 
of  tendencies  observed  iu  other  circumstances.     Thus, 
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if  a  planet  were  discovered  revolvlug  in  the  space 
wfaicb  separates  the  orbits  of  any  two  planets  at  pre* 
sent  known,  were  we  to  suppose  of  matter,  in  this 
new  situation,  that  it  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
exact  law  of  gravitation,  to  which  the  other  planets 
were  known  to  be  subject,  and  to  predict  its  place  in 
the  heavens,  at  auy  time,  according  to  this  law,  we 
should  be  said  to  form  a  theory  of  its  motions ;  as  we 
should  not  take  for  granted,  any  new  quality  of  a 
substance,  or  the  existence  of  any  substance,  which 
was  not  evidently  present,  hot  only  of  tendencies 
obsened  before  in  other  circumstances;  analogous 
indeed,  but  not  absolutely  the  «a.me.  We  sliould  be 
said  to  form  an  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  if,  making 
the  same  prediction,  as  to  its  motions,  and  place  ia 
the  heavens,  at  any  given  time,  we  were  to  ascribe  tbe 
centripetal  tendency,  which  confines  it  within  its 
orbit,  to  the  impulse  of  ether,  or  to  any  other  mecha* 
nical  cause.  The  terms,  however,  I  must  confess, 
though  the  distinction  which  I  have  now  stated  would 
be,  in  all  cases,  a  ver)*  convenient  one,  are  used  very 
loosely,  not  iu  conversation  merely,  bat  in  the  writ- 
ings of  philosophers;  an  hypothesis  often  meaning 
nothing  more  than  a  theory,  to  which  we  have  not 
given  our  assent, — and  a  theory,  an  hypothesis  which 
we  have  adopted,  or  still  more,  one  which  we  have^ 
formed  ourselves. 

A  theory,  then,  even  iu  that  best  sense,  to  which  I 
wish  it  accurately  confined,  as  often  as  it  ventures  a 
single  hair-breadth  beyond  the  line  of  former  observa- 
tion, may  be  wrong,  as  an  hypothesis  may  be  wrong. 
But,  in  a  theory,  in  this  sense  of  it,  there  are  both  less 
risk  of  error,  and  lees  extensive  evil  from  error,  than 
in  an  hypothesis.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  because 
we  speak  only  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  that  must 
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lie  allowed  actuall}'  to  exist ;  and  the  evil  of  error  is, 
for  the  same  reason,  less  extensive,  since  it  must  be 
confined  to  tliis  single  point ;  wliereas,  if  we  were  to 
imagine  falsely  the  presence  of  some  third  substance, 
»ur  supposition  might  involve  as  many  errors,  as  that 
substance  has  qualities ;  since  we  should  be  led  to 
suppose,  and  expect,  some  or  all  of  the  other  conse- 
queuces,  which  usually  attend  it  when  rcuWy  present. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this 
Tcry  long  discussion,  is,  that  we  sliould  use  hypotlieses 
to  suggest  and  direct  inijuiry,  not  to  tcrniiuate  or 
supersede  it ;  and  that,  iu  theorizing.  —  as  the  chance 
of  error,  in  the  application  of  a  general  law,  diminishes, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  analogous  cases,  in 
which  it  is  observed  to  hold,  —  we  should  not  form 
any  general  proposition,  till  after  as  wide  an  iuduo 
tion  as  it  is  possible  for  ua  to  make;  and,  in  the  snb- 
ee^uent  application  of  it  to  particulars,  should  never 
content  ourselves,  in  any  now  circumstances,  with  the 
mere  probability,  however  high,  which  this  application 
of  it  affords;  while  it  is  possible  for  us  to  verify,  or 
disprove  it,  by  actual  experiment. 


LECTURE  IX. 

Rff-affUulation  0/  thfi  four  preceding  Lftturet;  and  AjiplUitlicn 
0/  Ihe  Latrg  of  Phyr^cal  InquWf/  to  ih^  IStttdy  of  MinJ^  com- 
mfttc&i. 

Foa  several  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  we  have  been 
employed  in  considering  the  objects  that  are  to  be 
bad  in  view,  in  physical  inquiry  in  general,  a  clear 
conception  of  which  seems  to  nie  aa  essential  to  the 

VOL.   I.  R 
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philosophy  of  mind,  as  to  the  philosophy  of  matter. 
I  should  now  proceed  to  apply  tliese  general  remarks 
more  particularfy  to  our  own  science;  but,  before 
doiog  this,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  retrace  slightly 
our  steps  in  the  progress  already  made. 


i 


I 


Ail  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  various  substances 
in  nature,  we  have  seen,  must  regard  them  as  they  | 
exist  in  space,  or  as  they  exist  in  time;  the  inquiry, 
in  the  one  case,  being  into  their  composition,  —  the 
inquiry,  iu  the  other  case,  into  the  changes  which  they 
exhibit.  The  first  of  these  views  we  found  to  bo  very 
simple,  having,  for  its  object,  only  tlie  discovery  of 
what  is  actually  before  ns  at  the  moment,  —  which, 
therefore,  if  we  liaJ  been  endowed  with  senses  of 
greater  delicacy  and  acuteness,  we  might  have  known,  I 
without  any  inquiry  wliatevex*.  It  is  tlie  inveatij^tion 
of  the  elements,  or  separate  bodies,  that  exist  together, 
in  the  substances  which  we  considered,  or  rather  that 
constitute  tbc  substances  which  we  considered,  by  occu- 
pying the  space  which  wo  a&sign  to  the  one  imaginary 
aggregate,  and  are  regarded  by  us  as  one  substance, — 
not  from  any  absolute  unity  which  they  have  in  nature, 
since  the  elementary  atoms,  however  continuous  or 
near,  have  an  existence  as  truly  separate  and  inde- 
pendent as  if  they  harlbeen  created  at  the  distance  of 
worlds ;  but  from  a  unity,  that  is  relative  only  to  our 
incapacity  of  distinguishing  them  aa  separate.  It  ia  I 
to  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  then,  that  this  first 
division  of  physical  inquiry  owes  its  origin  ;  and  it^ 
most  complete  results  could  enable  us  to  discover  only, 
what  has  been  before  our  eyes  from  the  moment  of 
our  hirth.  J 

The  second  division  of  inquiry, — that  which  relates  ■ 
to  the  successions  of  phenomena  in  time,  —  we  fouuds 
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iiowever,  to  have  a  different  origin ;  since  tbe  utmost 
perfection  of  our  mere  senses  could  show  us  only 
what  is,  at  tlic  inouient  of  perception,  not  what  has 
been,  nor  what  will  be ;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any 
qualities  of  bodies  perceived  by  us,  wbich^  without 
Mperione^,  conld  enable  us  to  predict  the  changes 
that  are  to  occur  in  them.  The  foundation  of  all 
inquiry,  witli  respect  to  pliononiena  as  successive,  we 
found  to  be  that  most  important  law,  or  original 
tendency,  of  our  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
not  merely  perceive  the  changes  exhibited  to  us  at 
ooe  particular  moment,  but,  from  this  perception,  are 
led  irresistibly  to  believe,  that  similar  changes  have 
constantly  taken  place,  in  all  similar  circumstances, 
and  will  constantly  take  place,  as  often  as  the  future 
circumstances  shall  be  exactly  similar  to  the  present. 
We  hence  consider  events,  not  as  casually  antecedent 
aid  consequent,  but  as  invariably  antecedent  and  con- 
8e(|uent,  —  or,  in  other  words,  as  causes  anil  effects; 
anj  we  give  the  nauie  of  power  to  this  permanent 
relation  of  the  invariable  antecedent  to  its  invariable 
oonscquent.  Tlie  powers  of  substances,  then,  concem- 
iag  which  so  many  vague,  and  confused,  and  myste- 
rione  notions  prevail,  arc  only  another  name  for  the 
«ab«tances  themselves  in  their  relation  to  other  sub- 
at&noes, — not  any  thing  separate  from  them  and  inter- 
mediate,—  as  the  form  of  a  body,  concerning  which 
too,  for  many  ages,  notions  as  vague  and  mysterious 
prevailed,  is  not  auy  thing  different  from  tiie  body, 
bat  is  only  the  body  itself,  considered  according  to  the 
relative  position  of  its  elements.  Form  is  t!ie  rela- 
tion of  immediate  proximity,  which  bodies  bear  to 
each  other  in  space ;  power  is  the  relation  of  imme- 
diate aud  uniform  proximity,  which  events  bear  to 
each  other  in  time ;  and  the  relation,  far  fi-nm  bein^ 
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different,  as  is  commonly  Bupposed,  when  applied  to 
matter  and  to  spirit,  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind 
whether  the  events,  of  which  wc  think,  he  material 
or  mental.     It  is  of  invariable  antecedence  that  we    ■ 
speak  alike  in  both  coses,  and  of  invariable  ante-l 
cedence  only.     When  we  say  that  a  magnet  has  the  ~ 
power  of  attracting  iron,  we  mean  only,  that  a  magnet  4 
cannot  be  brought  near   iron,  without  the    instant  I 
motion  of  the  iron  towards  it.     When  we  say,  in 
treating  of  mental  inflaence,  that  man  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  healtli,  and  when  free   from   any 
foreign  restraint,  has  the  power  of  moving  his  hand, 
we  mean  only,  that,  in  these  circumstances,  he  cannot  f 
will  to  move  his  hand,  without  its  consequent  motion. 
When  we  speak  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme 
of  JJeingg, — -who  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  as  he  is 
tlie  fountain  of  all  existence, — we  mean  only,  that  the  ■ 
universe  arose  at  his  command,  as  its  instant  conse- 
quence, and  tliat  whatever  he  wilJs  to  exist  or  perisb, 
exists,  or  is  no  more. 

This  simple  view  of  power,  aa  the  mere  antecedent 
substance  itself,  in  its  relation  to  its  immediate  and 
invariable  consequent,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
mysterious  tie, —  since  there  surely  can  be  nothing  in 
nature,  but  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  nature, — 
it  was  necessary  to  illustrate,  at  great  length,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  false  notions  that  are  generallr. 
or,  I  may  say,  universally  prevalent  on  the  subject. 
The  illustration,  I  am  aware,  must,  to  many  of  you. 
liave  appeared  very  tedious,  and  a  sufficient  exempli* 
fication  of  that  license  of  exhausting  occasionally  your 
attention,  and,  perhaps,  too,  your  patience,  of  which    i 
I  claimed  the  right  of  exercise,  whenever  it  should  ■ 
appear  to  me  necessary,  to  make  any  important,  but    ' 
abstract,  truth  familiar  to  your  mind.      I  shall  not 
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regret,  however,  any  temporary  feeling  of  weariness 
which  I  may  have  occasioned,  by  dwelling  on  this 
great  fundamental  subject,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  familiar  to  your  miudg,  the  truths  wliich  I 
wished  to  impress  on  t)iem,  and  have  freed  you  from 
those  false  notions  of  occult  and  imintelligihic  agency 
in  canees,  tis  something  different  from  tlie  mere  causes 
or  antecedents  themselves,  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  retarded,  in  a  very  singular  degree,  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  —  not  merely,  by  habituating  tlie  mind 
to  acquiesce  in  tlie  use  of  hmguage.  to  whioli  it  truly 
affixes  no  meaning,  thougli  even  this  evil  is  one  of 
very  serious  injury  in  its  general  effects, — but  by  mis- 
directing  its  inquiries,  and  leading  it,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  in  which  every  glance  is  trutli,  and 
every  step  is  progress,  to  bewilder  itself,  with  the 
verbal  mysteries  of  the  schools,  wliere  there  is  no 
refreshment  of  truth  to  the  eye,  that  is  wearied  with 
wandering  only  from  shadow  to  shadow,  and  where 
there  is  all  the  fatigue  of  continual  progress,  without 
the  advance  of  a  single  stej). 

Even  those  philosophers,  who  have  had  the  wisdom 

to  perceive,  that  man  can  never  discover  any  thing  in 

tlie  phenomena  of  nature,  but  a  succession  of  events, 

that  follow  each  other  in  regular  series,  and  who, 

accordingly,  recommend  the  observation  and  armnge- 

ment  of  these  regular  antecedents  and  consequents  as 

the  only  attainable  objects  of  philosophy,  yet  found 

tbis  very  advice,  on  the  distinction  of  what  they  have 

termed  efScient  causes,  as  different  from  the  physical 

causes,  or  simple  antecedents,  to  which  they  advise 

us  to  devote  our  whole  attention.     There  are  certain 

secret  causes,  they  say,  continually  operating  in  the 

production  of  every  change  which  we  observe,  and 

causes  which  alone  deserve  the  name  of  efficient ;  but 
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they  are,  at  the  eame  tiiwe>  careful  to  tell  us,  that, 
although  these  causes  are  constantly  operating  before 
us.  autl  are  all  which  are  truly  acting  before  us,  we 
must  not  hope  that  we  ahall  ever  he  able  to  detect 
one  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  the  prohibition  of  every 
attempt  to  discover  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena, 
— repeated  in  endless  varietiea  of  pre(;ej)t  or  reproof, 
—  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  rules  of  philosophiz- 
ing; as  if  tlie  very  information,  that  what  wo  arc  to 
consider  e^tolusively,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  \&m 
far  less  important,  than  what  we  are  studiously  to 
omit,  were  not,  of  itself,  more  powerful,  in  $timulat- 
ing  our  curiosity  to  attempt  the  forbidden  search, 
than    any   prohibition   could    be    ia    repressiug    it. 
"  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas."     This 
will  for  ever  be  the  feeling  of  the  inquirer,  while  he 
thinks  that  there  are  any  causes  more  than  those 
which  lie  has  already  investigated.      Even   Newton 
himself,  that  sagost  of  observere  and  reasoners,  who 
eould  say,  with  the  simplicity  of  pure   philosopby, 
"  Hypotheses  non  fingo,"  yet  showed,  as  we  have  seen. 
by  one  of  the  moat  hypothetical  of  his  Queries,  that 
he  was  not  exempt  from  the  error  which  he  wished 
to  discourage  —  that  inordinate  love  of  the  unknown, 
which  must  always  lead  those,  who  believe  that  there 
is  something    intcnnediate   and    undiscovered  truly 
existing  between  events,  to  feel  the  anxious  dissatis- 
faction of  incomplete  inquiry,  in  considering  the  mere 
antecedents  and  consequents  which  nature  exhibits. 
and  to  turn,  therefore,  as  if  for  comfort,  to  any  thin! 
circumstance,    which     can     hn    introduced,     without 
obvious  absurdity,  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link,  be- 
tween the  pairs  of  events.     To  suppose,   that  the 
mind  should  not  have  this  disi>«8ition,  would,  indeed, 
be  to  suppose  it  void  of  that  principle  of  curiosity. 
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without  which  there  can  be  no  inquiry  of  any  kinfJ. 
He  who  could  believe,  that,  between  all  the  visible 
phenomena,  there  are  certain  invisible  agencies  con- 
tinuall)*  operating,  which  have  as  real  an  existence  as 
all  that  be  perceives,  and  could  yet  content  liiinself 
with  numberins;  the  visible  phenomena,  and  giving 
them  nanies,  without  any  endeavour  to  discover  tlio 
intervening  powers,  by  which  he  is  constantly  sur- 
rounded, or  at  least  to  form  some  alight  guess,  as  to 
that  universal  machinery,  by  which  lie  conceived  all 
the  wonders  of  nature  to  be  wrought,  must  be  a  being 
««  different  from  the  common  intellectual  beings  of 
this  earth,  us  the  perfect  sa§e  of  the  Stoics  from  the 
frail  creatures,  of  mingled  vice  and  virtue,  that  live 
and  err  around  us.  That,  in  considering;  the  plieuo- 
mona  of  nature,  we  should  contiiie  our  attention  to 
the  mere  antecedents  and  consequents,  wliich  succeed 
each  other  in  regular  series,  is  unquestionably  the 
soundest  advice  that  can  be  given.  But  it  is  sound 
advice,  for  this  reason  more  tlian  auy  other,  that  the 
regular  series  is,  in  truth,  all  that  constitutes  the 
phenomena;  and  that  to  search  for  any  thing  more,  is 
not  to  have  an  unattainable  object  in  view,  but  to 
have  no  conceivable  object  whatever.  Tlieu  only  can 
the  inquirer  be  expected  to  content  himself  with 
observing  and  classing  the  sequences,  which  nature 
presents  to  us  spontaneously,  or  in  obedience  to  our 
art,  when  he  is  convinced,  that  all  the  substances 
which  exist  in  the  universe  —  God  and  the  things 
which  he  has  created  —  are  every  thing  which  truly 
exists  in  the  universe,  to  which  nothing  can  bo  added, 
which  is  not  itself  a  new  substauce ;  that  there  can 
be  nothing  in  the  events  of  nature,  tlicrcfore.  but  the 
antecedents  and  consequents  which  are  present  in 
them  ;  and  that  these,  aeeordirgly,  or  nothirg,  are  the 
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very  capuses  aad  effects  which  he  is  desirous  uf  inves- 
tigating. 

After  this  examiiiatiou  of  the  notions  connected 
with  the  uniform  stioceseions  of  events,  our  attention 
was  next  turned  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  hypothe- 
tical inquiry,  which  we  fonnd  reason  to  ascribe  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  senses,  tliat  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  know  whether  we  have  observed  the  whole 
train  of  sequences  in  any  phenomenon,  from  our  in- 
ability to  distinguish  the  various  elements  that  may 
be  the  subjects  of  minute  changes  unobserved. 

We  are  hence  eager  to  supply,  by  a  little  guess- 
work of  fancy,  the  parts  unobserved,  and  snppo&e' 
deficiencies  in  our  observation  where  there  may  truly 
have  been  none  ;  till  at  length,  by  this  habitual  pro- 
cess, every  plienoroenon  becomes,  to  our  imagination, 
the  sign  of  something  intermediate  as  its  cause,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  to  be  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  mere  succession  of  oi>e  event  to 
anotlier  appears,  to  us,  very  difficult  to  he  conceived, 
because  it  wants  that  intervening  something,  whi(^ 
we  have  learned  to  consider  as  a  cause  :  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  longer  any  mystery,  if  we  can  only 
suppose  eomethiug  intervening  between  them,  and  can 
thus  succeed  in  doubling  the  difficulty,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  having  removed  ;  since,  by  tlie 
insertion  of  another  link,  we  must  now  have  two 
sequences  of  events  iuijtead  of  one  simple  sequence- 
This  tendency  of  the  imagination  to  form  and  rest  in 
hypotheses, — or,  in  other  words,  to  suppose  substances 
present  and  operating,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  no  direct  proof, — we  found  to  be  one  great  source 
of  error  in  our  practice  of  philosophizing. 

Another  source  of  error  we  found  to  be  the 
great  extension  of  what  are  termed  general  !» 
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whtcli,  ihougli  a  Icfis  error  in  itself,  is  yet.  in  one 
I'espect,  more  dangerous  than  the  former;  because  it 
is  the  error  of  better  understandings, — of  understand- 
ings that  would  not  readily  fall  into  the  extravagant 
follies  of  hypotheses,  but  acknowledge  the  essential 
importance  of  induction,  and  think  they  are  proceed- 
ing on  it  without  the  slightest  deviation,  almost  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  are  abandoning  it  for 
conjecture.  To  observe  the  regular  series  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  and  to  class  these  as  similar 
or  dissimilar,  arc  all  which  philosophers  can  do  with 
comploto  certainty.  Jliit  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  the  mind  to  convert  a  general  law  into  a  universal 
law  ;  to  suppose,  after  a  wide  induction,  that  what  is 
true  of  many  substances  that  have  a  very  striking 
analogy,  is  as  certainly  true  of  all  that  liave  this 
striking  analogy ;  and  that  what  is  true  of  them  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  true  of  them  in  all  circum- 
stances, or,  at  least,  in  all  circumstances  which  arcj 
Bot  remarkably  ditfereiit.  The  widest  induction  which 
we  can  make,  however,  is  still  limited  in  its  nature  ; 
and,  though  we  may  have  observed  substances  in  many 
situations,  there  may  bo  some  new  situations  in  which 
the  event  muy  be  different,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  we  should  have  predicted,  by 
reasoning  from  the  mere  analogy  of  other  circum- 
stances. It  appeared  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  ambiguous  manner  in  which 
writers  on  this  higher  branch  of  logic  speak  of  reason- 
ing from  general  laws  to  particulars,  to  warn  yon,  that 
the  application  to  particulars  can  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty only  to  the  very  particulars  before  observed 
and  generalized;  and  that,  however  analogous  other 
particulars  may  seem,  the  application  of  the  general 
law  to  them  admits  only  of  probability,  which  may. 
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iudee«),  as  the  induction  1ms  been  wider,  and  tlic  cir- 
cnmstances  of  observed  analogy  more  nunierons,  ap* 
proach  more  or  less  to  certainty,  but  must  always  be 
short  of  it,  even  in  its  nearest  approximation. 


Such,  then,  is  physical  inquiry,  both  as  to  its  objecU 
and  its  mode  of  procedure,  particularly  as  it  regards 
the  universe  without;  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
our  inquiry  in  the  internul  world  of  thought  are,  in 
every  respect,  similar.  The  same  great  objects  arc  to 
be  had  in  view,  and  no  other,  —  tlie  analysis  of  what 
is  complex,  and  the  observation  and  arrangement  of 
the  sequences  of  phenomena,  as  respectively  antecedent 
and  consequent. 

In  this  respect,  also,  I  may  remark,  the  pbiloaophy 
of  matter  and  the  philosophy  of  mind  completely 
agree ;  that,  in  both  equally,  our  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit.  We  give 
the  name  of  matter  to  the  unknown  cause  of  various 
feelings  which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is 
impossible  for  ua  not  to  refer  to  something  external 
as  their  cause.  What  it  is,  independent  of  our  per- 
ception, we  know  not ;  but,  as  the  subject  of  our  per- 
ception, we  regard  it  ae  that  which  is  extended,  and 
consequently  divisible,  impenetrable,  mobile ;  and 
these  qualities,  or  whatever  other  qualities  we  may 
think  necessary  to  include,  for  expressing  the  parti- 
cular substances  that  aifect  our  senses  variously,  con- 
stitute our  whole  definition  of  matter,  because,  in 
truth,  tliey  constituto  our  whole  knowledge  of  it.  To 
snppose  ua  to  know  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  absolute 
independence  of  our  perception,  would  be  munifcstly 
absurd ;  since  it  is  only  by  onr  perception,  —  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  feelings  of  onr  mind,  —  that  it  can  be 
known  to  us  at  all ;  and  these  mere  feelings  of  the 
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inind  must  depcnil,  at  Ica^t,  tta  much  on  the  luwa  of 
the  mind  affected,  as  on  the  laws  of  the  substance 
that  affects  it.  Whatever  knowledge  \ve  may  ac<)uire 
of  it,  therefore,  is  relative  only,  and  must  be  relative 
in  all  circuniHtanccs;  though,  instead  of  tiie  few  senses 
which  connect  us  with  it  at  present,  we  were  endowed 
with  as  many  senses  as  there  are,  perhaps,  quaUties  of 
matter,  the  nature  of  wliich  we  are  at  present  incapa- 
ble of  distinguisliing;  the  only  effect  of  such  increased 
number  of  senses  being,  to  reudcr  more  qualities  of 
natter  known  to  us,  not  to  make  matter  known  to  lis 
In  its  very  essence,  as  it  exists  without  relation  to 
mind. 

"  Tell  me,"  says  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  the  planets  of  the  Uog  Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  planet  Saturn,  at  which 
lie  had  recently  arrived  in  a  journey  through  the 
Ijeaveus,  —  "  Tell  me,  how  many  senses  have  tlie  men 
on  your  globe  V  —  I  quote,  as  perhaps  the  name  has 
already  informed  you,  from  an  iugeuious  philosophic 
romance  of  Voltaire,  who,  from  various  allusions  in 
the  work,  has  cvidfMitly  had  Fontenelle,  the  illustrious 
secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  view, 
fn  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  Saturuian  secre- 
tary.— "  We  have  seventy-two  senses,"  answered  the 
academician,  "  and  we  are  every  <lay  complaining  of 
the  smaltness  of  the  number.     Our  imagination  goes 
far  beyond  our  wants.    Wliat  are  seventy-two  senses  ! 
and  how  pitiful  a  boundary,  even  for  beings  with  such 
limited  perceptions,  to  he  cooped  up  within  our  ring 
and  our  five  moons  !     In  spite  of  our  curiosity,  and  in 
spite  of  a£  many  ])assions  as  can  result  from  six  dozen 
of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang  very  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawning." 
— "  I  can  very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromcgas,  "  for, 
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in  our  globe,  we  have  very  near  one  thousand  senses, 
and  yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  continually  a  sort  of 
listless  inquietude  and  vague  desire,  which  are  for 
ever  telling  ua  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are 
beings  infinitely  nearer  perfection.     I  have  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  the  universe.     I  have  seen  many  classes 
of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  anrl  many  as  much  superior; 
but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  any  who 
had  not  always  more  desires  than  real  necessities  to 
occupy  their   life.      And   pray,  how  long  may  you 
Satumians   live,   with  jour  few  senses?"  continued 
the  Sirian.     "  Ah  !  but  a  very  short  time,  indeed  ! " 
said  the  little  man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh.    "  It  is  the 
same  with  us,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  we  are  for-  ever 
complaining  of  the  shortness  of  life.     It  must  be  an 
universal  law  of  nature."     "Alaa !"  said  the  Saturniaii, 
"we  live  only  five  hundred  great  revolutions  of  the 
8un»  (which  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen  thousand 
years  of  our  counting.)     You  see  well  that  this  is  to 
die  almost  the  moment  one  is  born.     Our  existence  is 
a  point — our  duration  au  instant — our  globe  an  atom. 
Scarcely  have  we  begun  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge, 
when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before  we  can  have 
acquired  any  tiling  like  experience.     As  for  me,  I 
cannot  venture  even  to  thiuk  of  any  project.     I  feel 
myself  but  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and, 
especially  now,  when  I  look  to  you  and  to  myself,  I 
really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous  appearance 
which  I  make  in  the  tiniverse." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  philosopher," 
replied  Micromegas,  *'  I  ehould  be  afraid  of  distressing 
you,  when  I  tell  you,  that  our  life  is  seven  hundred 
times  longer  than  yours.  But  what  is  even  that! 
and,  when  we  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  lived 
a  single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a  whole  eternity. 
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amount  to  the  very  same  thing.      I  have  been   in 
countries  where  they  live  a  thousanti  times  longer 
than  with  us ;  and   I   have  always  found  them  mur- 
muring, just   as   we  do  ourselves.       But   yon   have 
seventy-two  senses,   and  they   must   have  told  you 
sometliing  about  your  globe.     How  many  properties 
lias  matter  with   you  ? "      "  If  you    mean   esaential 
properties,"  said  the  Satumian,  "  without  wliicli  our 
globe  could  not   subsist,  we  count  three  hundred : 
extension,  impenetrability,    mobility,  gravity,  divisi- 
bility, and  so  fortli-"     "Tliat  small  number,"  replied 
the  gigantic  traveller,  "maybe  sufficient  for  the  views 
which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your 
narrow  habitation.     Your  globe  is  little;  its  inhabi- 
tants are  so  too.     You  have  few  senses ;  your  matter 
has  few  qualities.     In  all  this,  I'rovidence  has  suited 
jou  raost  happily  to  each  other." 

"  The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished 
with  every  tiling  which  the  traveller  told  him.  At 
length,  after  communicating  to  eacli  uther  a  little  of 
what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  they  knew 
not,  and  reasoning,  as  well  and  as  ill,  as  philosophers 
usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together  on  a 
little  tour  of  the  universe."  ^ 

That  with  the  one  thousand  senses  of  the  Sirian, 
or  even  the  seventy-two  senses  of  tlie  inhabitant  of 
Saturn,  our  notions  of  matter  would  be  very  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present,  cannot  be  douUed ; 
since  we  should  assign  to  it  qualities,  corresponding 
with  all  the  varieties  of  our  six  dozen  or  one  thousand 
classes  of  sensations.  But,  even  with  all  these  sen- 
sations, it  is  evident,  that  wc  should  still  know  as 
little  of  matter,  independent  of  the  phenomena  which 

>  Yoltaire  CEuvrea,  torn.  xiv.  pp.  99-101.    4to  edit,  of  1771. 
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it  exliibits  in  relation  to  us,  a.3  we  know  at  tbia  moment. 
Our  definition  of  it  wouM  comprehend  more  pheno- 
mena; but  it  would  still  be  a  definition  of  its  pheno- 
mena only.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
Saturnian  catalogue  of  three  hundred  essential  pro- 
perties, but  these  would  be  still  only  the  relations  of 
matter  to  our  own  perception.  A  change  in  the  mere 
susceptibility  of  our  orgaus  of  sense,  or  of  our  sentient 
niin<l,  would  be,  relatively  to  ns,  like  a  change  in  the 
whole  system  of  things,  communicating,  as  it  were, 
new  properties  to  every  object  around  us.  A  single 
sense  additional,  in  man,  might  thus  he,  to  extenial 
nature,  like  the  creation  of  the  sun,  when  he  6rst  j 
burst  upon  it  in  eplentlour,  "like  the  god  of  the  new 
world,"  aud  pouring  cveiy  where  his  own  effulgence, 
seemed  to  shed  on  it  the  very  beauties  which  he  only 
revealed. 

If  our  knowledge  of  matter  be  relative  only,  our 
knowledge  of  mind  is  equally  so.  We  know  it  only 
as  susceptible  of  feelings  that  have  already  existed ; 
and  its  susceptibilities  of  feelings  which  hare  not  arisen, 
but  which  may,  in  other  circumstances,  arise,  we  know 
as  little,  as  the  blind  can  be  supposed  to  know  of 
colours,  or  as  we,  with  all  our  senses,  know  of  the 
tjualities  which  matter  might  exhibit  to  us,  if  our  own 
organization  were  different.  Of  the  essence  of  mind, 
Ibeii,  we  know  nothing,  but  in  relation  to  the  states 
or  feelings  that  form,  or  have  formed,  our  momentary 
consciousness.  Our  knowledge  is  not  absolute  but 
relative ;  though,  I  must  confess,  that  the  term  rela- 
tive is  applied,  in  an  unusual  manner,  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  relative  and  correlative  are  the 
same.  It  is  unquestionably  the  same  individual  niJud 
which,  in  intellectual  investigation,  is  at  once  the  object 
and  the   observer.     But  the  noble  endownmeut   of 
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memory,  with  wliich  our  Creator  lias  blessed  us.  solves 
all  the  mystery  of  this  singular  paradox.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  one  faculty,  our  mind,  i^implu  and 
indivisible  a^  it  truly  is.  is,  as  it  were,  multiplied  and 
extended,  expanding  itself  over  that  lont;  series  of 
KDsatioits  and  emotions,  in  which  it  seems  to  live 
again,  and  to  live  with  many  lives.  Hut  for  memory, 
tbere  can  be  no  qucstiun  that  the  rclutiuu  of  thought 
tD  thouglit  couKl  not  have  been  perceived ;  and  that 
knee  there  could  have  been  no  jdiilosophy  whatever, 
intellectual  or  moral,  physical  or  metaphysical.  To 
this  wonderful  endowment,  then,  which  gives  us  tlie 
post  to  compare  with  the  present,  vrc  owe  tliat  most 
wonderful  of  relations,  of  which  the  same  being  is  at 
once  the  object  and  the  subject,  contemplating  itsulf, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  it  casts  its  view  on  objects 
lliiat  are  distant  from  it,  comparing  thought  with 
thought,  emotion  with  emotion,  approving  its  own 
[QDral  actions,  with  the  complacency  witli  wliich  it 
looks  on  the  virtues  of  those  whom  it  admires  and 
Inves,  in  the  most  remote  nation  or  age,  or  passing 
amtcnce  on  itself,  as  if  on  a  wretch  whom  it  loathed, 
that  was  trembling  with  conscious  delintjuency,  under 
the  intpiisition  of  a  severe  and  all-knowing  judge. 

The  past  feelings  of  the  mind,  then,  are,  as  it  were, 
objects  present  to  the  mind  itself,  and  acquire,  thus 
truly,  a  sort  of  relative  existence,  which  enables  us  to 
class  the  phenomena  of  our  own  spiritual  being  as  we 
class  the  phenomena  of  the  world  without.  The 
mind  is  that  which  wo  know  to  have  been  susceptible 
of  all  the  variety  of  feelings  which  we  remember:  and 
it  is  only  as  it  is  susceptible  of  all  these  varieties  of 
feeling,  that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  it.  We 
define  it,  therefore,  by  stating  its  various  susceptibili- 
ties, including  more  or  fewer  of  those,  in  our  definition, 
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as  we  may  cither  have  observed  or  remeiiil>er€d  more 
or  less,  or  geueralized  more  or  leas  what  we  have  oh- 
served  and  remembered ;  precisely  as,  iu  our  definition 
of  matter,  we  include  more  or  fewer  qualities,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  oar  previous  observation  aud 
arrangement. 

That  we  know  matter,  only  as  relative  to  our  own 
susceptibility  of  being  afi'ected  by  it,  does  not  lessen 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  it  which  we  are  able  to 
acquire;   and,  indeed,  it  is  only  as  it  is  capable  of 
affecting  us,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  of  any 
direct  and  immediate  utility.     It  would,  indeed,  be  j 
the  very  absurdity  of  contradiction,  to  suppose  our-fl 
selves  acquainted  with  qualities  which  cannot  affect  " 
ua.     But,  even  though  this  were  possible,  how  profit- 
less would  the  knowledge  be,  compared  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  which  are  capable  of  affecf- 
ing  us ;  like  the  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  or  of  the  planets  that  have  the  Dog  Star  for 
their  sun,  compared  with  the  more  important  know- 
ledge of  the  seasons  of  our  own  globe,  by  which  we 
have  the  comfort  of  anticipating,  in  the  labours  cf 
spring,  the  abundance  of  autumn,  and  gather  in  autumn 
the  fruits,  which,  as  products  of  vernal  labour,  are 
truly  fruits  of  the  spring. 

To  know  matter,  even  relatively,  as  our  limited 
seuses  allow  us  to  know  it,  is  to  have  knowledge 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  limited.  Nothing  indeed 
can  seem  more  narrow  in  extent,  if  we  think  only  of 
the  small  number  of  our  senses,  by  which  alone  tbe 
communication  can  be  carried  on.  But  what  infinity 
of  objects  has  nature  presented  to  each !  In  Uie 
mere  forms  and  colours  that  strike  our  eyes,  what 
splendid  variety  ?  the  profusion  of  all  things,  that 
bloom  or  lire,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the  universe,  and 
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aJmost  God  biniself  appearing  to  our  very  senses,  in 
the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  works  which  He  has 
tiiaile  [ 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  raiud.  Though 
we  iiuow  it  only  by  its  susceptibilities  of  affection,  in 
theTarious  feelings  of  our  momentary  consciousness; 
and  cannot  hope  to  know  it  but  as  the  pernianent 
Bubject  of  all  these  separate  conaciouBnessea ;  to  know 
tiius  relatiTcly  only,  the  affections  even  of  one  single 
fiobstance,  is  to  have  a  field  of  the  most  boundless  and 
inexhaustible  wonders  ever  present  and  open  to  our 
inijuiry  !  Zt  may  be  said  to  comprehend  every  thing 
which  we  perceive,  and  remember,  and  imagine,  and 
compare,  and  ardmire ;  all  those  mysterious  processes 
of  thought  which,  in  the  happy  efforts  of  the  philo- 
aophcr  and  the  poet,  are  concerned  in  tlie  production 
oftheir  nobleist  results,  and  which  are  not  less  deserving 
of  our  regard,  as  they  are  every  moment  exercised  by 
sJI,  in  the  humble  intellectual  functions  of  common 
life.  In  analyzing  and  arranging  the  mental  pheno- 
mena, then,  we  consider  phenomena,  that  are  diversi- 
fied, indeed,  in  individuals,  but,  as  species,  are  still 
i:ommon  to  all ;  for  there  ia  no  power  possessed  by 
Ibe  most  comprehensive  intellect,  which  it  does  not 
Bbare,  iu  some  proportion,  with  the  dullest  and  rudest 
of  mankind.  All  men  perceive,  remember,  reason, — 
sH,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  form  their  little 
tieories  both  physical  and  metaphysical,  of  the  con- 
<ii»ct  of  their  fellow-men,  and  of  the  passing  events  of 
nature;  and  all,  occaeionally,  enliven  tlieir  social 
rntercourse,  or  their  solitary  hours,  with  inventions  of 
&acy,  that  last  but  for  a  moment  indeed,  and  are  not 
worthy  of  lasting  longer,  but  which  are  jiroducts  of 
the  same  species  of  intellectual  energy,  that  gave 
existence  to  those  glorious  works,  to  which  ages  have 
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listened  with  increasing  reverence,  aud  which,  ini' 
mortal  as  the  spirits  that  produced  them,  are  yet  t 
COtumEind  till?  veneration  of  every  future  age.  Whei 
we  Bee  before  us,  in  its  finished  magnificence,  a  tempi 
appropriated  to  the  woraliip  of  the  Supreme  Beio 
and  almoat  worthy  of  being  filled  with  his  presen 
we  scarcely  think,  that  it  is  erected  according  to  t 
same  simple  principles,  and  formed  of  the  same  sto: 
and  mortar,  as  the  plain  dwellings  around  us,  adapt 
to  the  hourly  and  humble  uses  of  domestic  life;  and 
by  a  similar  illusion,  when  we  consider  the  splendi 
works  of  intellectual  art,  we  can  scarcely  bri 
ourselves  to  think,  that  genius  is  but  a  form  of  gene 
tendencies  of  association,  of  wliicb  all  partake ;  ftixl 
that  its  inajrnificent  couceptif>iis,  therefore,  rise,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  simple  laws  which  regulate  Uie 
course  of  thought  of  the  vulgar.  In  this  universality 
of  diftnsion  as  general  tendencies,  that  may  be  vari- 
ously excited  by  varyina;  circumstances,  our  intcUoctnal 
powers  are  similar  to  those  other  principles  of  oui 
nature, — our  emotions,  aud  whatever  feelings  inoM 
immediately  couuccted  with  moral  action  have  bwD 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  our  actif* 
powers.  lu  the  philosophy  of  both,  we  consider,  not 
a  few  distinguished  individuals,  as  if  posaesseil  ol 
principles  essentially  distinct  in  kind,  but  the  speciefi^j 
rnan.  They  are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  i| 
human  being ;  and  we  do  not  infer  with  more  certaiutT, 
when  we  perceive  the  impression  of  a  foot  upon  tin 
sand,  that  man  has  been  there,  than  we  expect  to  fim 
in  him,  whatever  may  be  his  state  of  barbarism  oi 
civilization,  some  form  of  the  common  powei-s,  aa< 
passions,  which,  though  directed  perhaps  to  differen 
objects,  we  have  felt  and  witnessed  in  the  societ) 
around  us. 
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"  The  two-legged  animal,"  says  Dr.   Reid,  "  that 

eats  of  nature's  dainties  what  his  taste  or  appetite 

craves,  and  satisfies  his  thirst  at  the  crystal  fountain — 

who  propagates  liis  kind  as  occasion  and  lust  prompt, 

repels  injuries,  and  takes  alternate  labour  aud  repose — 

is  like  a  tree  in  the  forest,  purely  of  rature's  growth. 

But   this  same  savage  has  within  hiui  the  seeds  of 

the  logician,  the  man  of  taste  and  breeding,  the  orator, 

the  statesniuTi,  the   man  of  virtue,  and  the  saint ; 

which  seeds,  though  planted  in  his  mind  by  nature, 

yet,  through  want  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie 

for  ever  buried,  and  be  hardly  perceivable,  by  himself, 

or  by  others."  '■     Even  of  those  passions  of  a  prouder 

kind,  Tvhich  attract  onr  attention  only  when  they  are 

on   a  theatre  that    allows  their   full   display,  some 

vestiges    are   to  be   traced    universally;    though,    in 

different    individuals,    they    may    exist    with    very 

different    degrees    of    influence,   and    though    their 

influence,  according  to  the  degree  of  power  possessed 

by  the  individual,  may  be  attended  with  very  different 

consequences,  to  the  few,  or  the  many  comprehended 

within  the  wide  or  narrow  circle,  to  which  his  power 

extends. 


I 


-Not  kings  aloiKS, 


Eaob  rillager  has  his  aTubilion  too; 
No  sultan  prouder  than  his  fetter'd  slave. 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylous  of  straw, 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian  io  their  hearts, 
And  cry.  Behold  tbo  wonders  of  any  might.' 


It  is  this  universal  diffusion  of  sympathies  and 
emotions,  indeed,  which  gives  its  whole  force  to 
morality,  as  of  universal  obligation ;  and  renders  ethics 
truly  a  science. 

'  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  ;  lotrod.  |i.  T,    Sto.  edit, 
»  Youn^B  Night  ThoughtB,  vii.  392-89* 
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Nature,  ia  requiring  the  fruits  of  virtue  from  all, 
has  not  fixed  the  seeds  of  it  only  in  a  few  breasts. 
"Nulii  pripclusa  virtus  est;  omnibus  patct,  omues 
admittit,  omnes  invitat,  ingenues,  libertinos,  servos, 
reges  et  exsules ;  uon  eligit  domuin,  uec  censum; 
nudo  homine  contenta  est."^  Virtue  has  no  partial 
favours  or  exclusions.  She  is  open  to  all,  abe  admit3 
all,  she  invites  all.  She  asks  no  wealth  nor  ancestry; 
but  she  asks  the  man, — the  master  or  the  slave,  the 
cottager  and  his  lord,  the  sovereign  and  the  exile. 

Though  we  know  mlnd^  then,  only  relatively,  In 
the  series  of  feelings,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  as 
we  know  matter  relatively  in  the  scries  of  phenomena 
which  it  exhibits  to  our  observation,  wc  have,  in  this 
relative  knowledge,  subjects  worthy  of  the  contem- 
plation of  beings  permitted,  in  these  shadowings  of  a 
higher  power,  to  trace  some  faint  image  of  the  verr 
majesty  which  formed  them.  Even  of  the  humbleet 
mind,  as  we  have  seen,  the  various  affections,  sensitive. 
intellectual,  and  moral,  that  arise  in  it  as  affections 
of  our  common  nature,  are  truly  admirable;  and 
what  an  increase  of  sublimity  do  they  acquire,  in 
minds  of  higher  powers !  But  still,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  even  in  minds  the  most  sublime,  a 
much  as  in  the  most  humble,  all  which  can  be  truly 
known,  is  the  successive  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit,  not  the  essence  of  the  spiritual  substance 
itself;  and  that,  even  of  these  successive  phenomena, 
though  we  become  gradually  acquainted  with  more 
and  more,  we  probably  never  can  arrive  at  any  bound 
which  is  to  limit  their  number.  The  susceptibilities 
of  the  mind,  by  which,  in  different  circumstances,  it 
may  exist  in  different  states,  are  certainly  as  truly 


I 
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*  Seneca  de  Beiieficnits  lib.  iii.  c.  13. 
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infinite  as  the  space  which  sarronnds  us,  or  as  that 

eternity  which,  in  its  progress,  measures  the  succes- 

aioDS  of  our  feelings,  and  all  the  other  changes  in  tlie 

ODiverse.      Every  new  thought,   or   combination   of 

thoughts,  is  in   truth  a  new  state,  or  oft'ection,   or 

phcaomenon  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  a  proof  of 

ttie  sasceptihility  of  that  new  affection,  as  an  original 

qnaJity  of  the  mind ;  and  every  riise  in  knowledge, 

from  age  to  age,  and  from  inquirer  to  inquirer,   ia 

thus  only  the  development  of  susceptibilities  which 

the  mind  possessed  before,  tliough  the  circumstances 

which  at  last  called  them  forth,  never  existed  till  the 

moment  of  the  development.     What  should  we  think 

of  the  half-naked  savage  of  some  barbarous  island,  if, 

in  the  pride  of  his  ignorance,  he  were  to  conceive  his 

own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  the  noblest  of  which 

the  human  intellect  is  capable?   and,  perhaps,  even 

the  mind  of  a  Newton  is  but  the  mind  of  such  a 

savage,   compared  with   what  man   ie   hereafter  to 

Kcome. 


LECTURE  X. 


The  tameSubjeci  eontintud. 


Gentlemen,  after  laying  down  the  general  laws  of 
physical  inquiry,  I  had  begun,  in  the  conclusion  of 
I  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  them,  more  particularly 
jia  their  relation  to  the  study  of  mind. 
[  One  very  important  circumstance  of  agreement,  in 
the  physical  investigations  of  mind  and  matter,  we 
found  to  be,  th&t,  of  both  matter  and  mind,  the  suo- 


^ 


te  Maeper- 
dfayecfcof 

k  to  1^,  H  is  tike 
pheao- 
tfe 

«of. 
JOT.  grid;  I 

rpheno-^ 
Matter  isi 
k^indepen- 
it  b  isapoa- 
knowledge 
mast  be 
therafore,  be 
kaovledse  ire  no 
"  be  itself 
tte  ■■<,  aad,  theiefbre,  odIv 
a  new  BKatal  fhwiMfH  to  be  added  to  tboee  witli 
tIiic^  we  were  belbce  ae^antod,  as  one  of  the  manT 

mind  U 
capaUe  of  emtiaf . 

Siaoe  it  is  oalj  bj  their  idation  to  our  own  feelingis. 
tfaesttkai  sabBtaaeea  caa  be  latown  to  as,  beyond 
wittinan  it  woald  be  wn  for  as  to  think  of 
iTam,at  Iparfr,  aa  wonld  be  theattwnpts 
of  the  deaf  to  discover,  hy  a  proeeae  of  reaeoniog,  iht 
natare  of  the  Kantions  of  eouad,  or  of  the  blind  Ut 
delermine,  not  the  Uae&  of  directioa  oicrely,  ia  whicb 
the  Tarious  ooloored  rays  of  light  pass  after  T«fractioD. 
for  tbe«e  tbej  roav  <^tically  detennine,  bat  the  Tarioos 
BpawtioBH^  corre^poiidiag  with  all  the  rarieties  of  tint 
hitovfaiefa  the  sanboaoia  are  broken  by  the  drops  of  a 
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faJling  sliuwcr.  The  subatancc  matter,  the  substance 
mind,  are.  in  thie  respect,  to  the  wbole  race  of  meta- 
physical inquirore,  what  tbe  niiiibow,  an  a  Heri('H  of 
colours,  is  to  upticiaua,  wlio  bare  never  seen. 

The  absurdity  of  such  inquiries,  into  any  thing 
more  than  tbe  mere  phenomena,  if  it  be  not  sutficienbly 
evident  of  itself,  may,  periiaps,  be  rendere<l  more 
appai-ent  by  a  very  easy  supposition.  Lnt  us  imagine 
tbe  permanent  unknown  sul^statice  matter,  and  the 
liermaaent  unknown  substance  miud,  to  be  rendered, 
by  the  same  divine  power  which  niadothem,  aito^ther 
different  in  tlieir  own  absolute  essence,  as  they  exist 
independently,  but  to  exhibit  relatively,  precisely  the 
■me  phenomena  as  at  present,  —  that  spring  and 
summer,  and  autumn  and  winter,  in  every  appearance 
tbat  can  alfect  our  organtj  of  pei'ception,  succeed  each 
otiicr  as  now,  pouring  out  the  same  profusion  of  foliage, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits,  and,  after  the  last  gladness  of 
the  vintage,  and  the  harvest,  swecpiiii^  the  few  lingering 
blossoms,  with  those  desolating  bliists,  vvliich  seem 
like  the  very  destroyers  of  nature,  while  they  are  only 
leading  in,  with  greater  freshness,  under  the  same 
benevolent  eye  of  Heaven,  the  same  dcliKhtfuI  circle 
of  beauty  and  abundance,  —  that,  in  mind,  the  samo 
sensations  are  excited  by  the  aaiue  objects,  and  are 
followed  by  the  same  remembrances,  and  comparisons, 
and  hopes,  and  fears;  in  these  circnniatances,  while 
all  the  phenomena  which  we  obsor\'e,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  which  we  arc  conscious,  continue 
exactly  the  same,  can  we  believe  that  we  should  be 
able  to  discover  the  essential  change,  which,  according 
to  this  supposition,  had  takon  pluce  in  the  permanent 
subjects  of  these  unvaried  phenomena !  And  if,  as 
long  as  the  external  and  internal  phenomena  con- 
tinued exactly  the  same,  we  aliould  be  incapable  of 
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discorering,  or  even  suspecting,  the  sUglitest  change, 
where  by  supposition  there  had  been  a  change  so 
great,  how  absurd  is  it  to  conceiTe  tliat  the  changed 
or  uiichaftged  nature  of  the  substance  itself,  as  it  exists 
independently  of  the  phenomenon,  ever  can  become 
known  to  us. 

He,  indeed,  it  may  always  safely  be  presnmed. 
knows  least  of  the  mind,  who  thinks  that  he  knows 
its  subfitauce  best.  •*  What  is  the  soul  ?"  was  a  ques-  f 
lion  once  put  to  Marivaux.  "  I  know  notluDg  of  it," 
he  answered,  "  but  that  it  is  spiritual  and  immortal." 
"  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  let  us  ask  Fontenelle.  and 
he  ■will  tell  us  what  it  is"  "No,"  cried  Marivaux; 
*'  ask  any  body  but  Fontenelle,  for  he  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  know  any  more  about  it  than  we  do." 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  only,  then,  that  our  atteih 
tioD  is  to  be  given,  not  to  any  vaiu  inquiries  into  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  substances  which  exhibit  the 
phenomena.     This  alone  is  legitimate  philosophy,  — 
philosophy  which   must  for  ever  retain  its  claim  lo 
our  assent,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  those  spurioos 
epeculations,  to  which  our  vanity  is  so  fond  of  giviog 
the  names  of  theory  and  system.      Whatever  that 
may  be,  in  itself,  which  feels,  and  thinks,  and  wills,— 
if  our  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  volitions  be  the 
same,  —  all  which  we  can  know,  and  compare,  ani 
arrange,  must  be  the  same;  and,  while  we  confine  onr 
attention  to  these,  the  general  laws  of  their  succession 
which  we  infer,  and  the  various  relations  which  they 
seem  to  bear  to  each  other,  may  be  admitted  equally 
by  those  whose  opinions,  as  to  the  absolute  nature  of 
the  feeling  and  thinking  principle,  differ  fundamentally,  j 
It  requires  no  peculiar  supposition,  or  belief,  astotlio  ■ 
nature  of  the  mind,  to  know,  that  its  trains  of  thought  " 
are  influenced  by  former  habits  or  casual  associations; 
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and  erery  fact,  which  the 

observed  and  azracged,  with  respect  to  tbe 

of  habit  or  associatuM,  Httj-  tfao^  villi  e^aal  tcmob. 

furm  a  part  of  the  inteflHtail  lad  ■ool  cned  «f 

the  materialist  also. 

On  these  two  systenu  it  u  BOt  at  pfcaat  mj  in* 
tention  to  make  any  remuks;  mil  wfciek  I  wiih,B0«; 

is  to  explain  to  too.  bow  iadepciHlcrt  tfe  teal  pUb- 
sophj  of  tbo  mind  is,   of  asy  CneiM  eoBJeetne^ 

which  may  be  formed,  with  mpect  to  iti  emamtm.  It 
differs  from  these,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  well  ofcaerred, 
in  the  same  manner  '*  as  the  inqniriea  of  Galileo, 
concerning  the  laws  of  moving  bodies,  difer  from  the 
disputes  of  the  ancient  Sophists,  concerning  the  exis- 
tence and  the  nature  of  motion;"  or  as  the  conclosions 
of  Newton,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  graritation, 
differ  from  his  query  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
he  supposed  that  gravity  might  possibly  be  prodaced. 
Tiie  hypothesis,  involved  in  the  query,  you  may  admit 
or  reject;  the  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
gravitation  itself,  as  far  as  relates  to  onr  planetary 
system,  are,  I  may  eay,  almost  beyond  your  power  of 
rejecting. 

The  pbiioBOpliy  of  mind,  then,  and  the  philosophy 
of  matter,  agree  in  this  respect,  that  our  knowledge  is, 
in  both,  confined  to  the  mere  phenomena.  They 
agree  also  in  the  two  species  of  inquiry  which  they 
adroit.  The  phenomena  of  mind,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  matter,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  complex  and  susoeptible  of  analysis,  or  they 
may  be  considered  as  successive  in  a  certain  order, 
and  bearing,  therefore,  to  each  other  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  causes  and  effects. 

That  we  can  know  the  phenomena,  only  as  iar  as 
we  have  attended  to  their  sequences,  and  that,  with-. 
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out  experience,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  us  to  pre<lict  any  of  their  successions,  is 
equally  true,  in   mind  as  in   matter.     Many  of  the 
successions,  indeed,  are  so  familiar  to  us.  that  it  may 
appear  to  you,  at  first,  very  difficult  to  conceive  that 
we  should  not  have  been  aWo,  at  least  with  respect 
to  them,  to  predict,  originally,  what  antecedeuta  would 
have  been  followed  by  what  consequents.      We  may 
allow,  certainly,  that  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
foresee  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  finer 
works  of  imitative  art  —  from  the  successions  or  co- 
existences, in  music,  of  souuds,  that,  considered  sepa- 
rately, would  scarcely  be  counted  among  the  sources 
of  delight  —  from  the  charm  of  versification,  that  de- 
pends on  circumstances  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  alto- 
gether destroyed,  aud  even  converted  into  pain  by  the 
change  of  quantity  of  a  single  syllable.     But  that  tbo 
remembrance  of  pleasure  should  not  be  attended  wiib 
desire  of  enjoying  it  again,  seems  to  ns  almost  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  nature  of  the  pleasing  emotion- 
In  like  manner,  we  may  allow,  that  we  could  not  have 
predicted  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  with  the  dis- 
tresses of  othcTS,  when  tliey  arise  from  causes  that 
cannot  afiect  us,  and  yet  make,  fur  the  time,  the  agony, 
which  we  merely  behold,  a  part  of  our  own  existence. 
But  we  can  scarcely  think,  tliat  we  require  any  ex- 
perience  to  know,  that  tlie  contemplation  of  pain, 
whicii  we  may  ourselves  have  to  endure,  should  be 
the  cause  of  that  painful  feeling  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  fear,  or  that  the  actual  suffering  should  be 
accompanied  with  the  desire  of  relief.     The  truth  is. 
however,  that  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  all  of  then 
equally,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  but  for  ex- 
perience, to  predict  the  consequent  of  any  of  the  ante- 
cedents.     The  pleasure  which  wc  feci,  in  the  con- 
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teniplation  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  pain  which  we 
feel  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  otliers,  arc  as  much 
the  natural  effects  of  states  of  mind  preceding  them, 
as  the  fear  of  pain  is  the  effect  of  tlie  consideration  of 
pain  as  hanging  over  us.  Our  various  feelings,  similar 
or  dis^niilar,  kindred  or  discordant,  arc  all  mere  states 
of  the  mind  ;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any  one  state  of 
the  mind,  considered  in  itself^  which  necessarily  in- 
volves the  succession  of  any  other  state  of  aiind.  That 
particolar  state,  for  example,  which  constitutes  the 
mere  feeling  of  pain,  instead  of  being  attended  by  that 
different  state  which  constitutes  the  desire  of  being 
freed  from  pain,  might  have  continued  as  one  uniform 
feeling,  or  might  have  ceased,  and  been  succeeded  by 
some  other  state,  though,  in  the  original  adaptation  of 
our  mental  frame  by  that  Creator's  wisdom  whicli 
planned  the  sequences  of  its  phenomena,  the  particu- 
lar affection,  which  constitutes  desire,  had  not  been 
one  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  affection  of  which 
the  mind  was  for  ever  to  be  susceptible. 

What  susceptibilities  the  mind  has  e.\hibited  in  the 
ordinary  cireum stances  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  we 
know,  and  they  have  been  limited  to  acertaiu  number, 
corresponding  witli  the  feelings  wliicb  have  arisen  in 
these  circumstances.  But  the  Almighty  Power,  who 
fixed  this  particular  number,  mi<,'ht  have  increased 
or  lessened  the  number  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  he  might,  at  his  pleasure,  have  multiplied 
or  diminished  the  whole  number  of  his  animated 
creatures;  and,  where  there  has  been  no  limit  but  the 
will  of  the  limiter,  it  is  experience  only  which  can 
give  ua  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  limitation.  We 
are  always  too  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  we 
know  wliat  must  have  been,  because  we  know  what 
is ;  and  to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted,  not  merely 
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Our  Dirine  Author  baa  not  left  os,  eren  now,  to  dark- 
like  tbia.  We  know,  id  s  gmt  measare,  the  nse 
aad  end  of  oar  actions  and  passions,  because  we  know 
who  it  is  who  has  formed  as  to  do  and  to  bear ;  and 
who,  from  bU  own  znoral  excellence,  cannot  hare 
gifen  ns  anv  soBceptibilitT,  eren  that  of  soffering. 
which  does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  strengthen 
virtue,  and  to  coosecrate,  as  in  some  purifying  sacri- 
fice, the  snffercr  of  a  moment  to  affections  more  hol^. 
and  bappioMB  more  dirine.  Yet,  though  we  know  in 
this  general  sense,  our  action's,  passion's,  being's  use 
and  end,  as  siibserrient  to  the  nnirersal  plan  of  Infinite 
Qoodneas,  we  are  not  so  well  acqaainted  with  the 
Mfticular  uses  of  each  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  hare 
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In  the  phihwnfhy 
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rimilar.  There 
readily  admit,  coiM  aa^  of 
experience,  hare  iafiealed  to  Mb 
which  preeeded  then,  or  the  dkmgea  wfeieh  woe  to 
follow ;  while  there  are  other  pheaiacHi^  Hflre  fuai- 
liar,  which  seem  to  as  to  reqnie  ao  experioKe,  for 
infonning  as,  both  of  their  aatceedeate  i 
—  merely  becasae  thej  have  hcca  of  saeh  fie^aat 
oocarrence,  thai  we  do  not  »  mi  mfti  i  the  time  wbea 
we  were  ignorunt  of  them,  or  of  the  circnmstances  by 
which  tfaey  are  n^nally  preceded  and  followe<1.  That 
a  magnetic  needle  should  tend  to  the  north,  rather 
than  to  any  other  point  —  and  that  glass,  or  amber, 
rubbed  in  a  certain  maoaer,  should  exhibit  the  very 
striking  phenomena  of  electricity,  transmitting  this 
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with  the  gracious  ends  which  Supreme  Goodness  had 
in  view,  in  creating  us,  bnt  with  the  very  object  which 
each  separate  modification  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  constitution  was  intended  to  answer.  I  would 
not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  Pope,  in  that  passage  of  the 
Essay  on  Man,  in  which  he  seems  to  imply,  that  our 
ignorance  of  the  wise  and  harmonious  intentions  of 
Providence,  in  the  constitution  of  our  mind,  is  like  the 
ignorance  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  to  the  motives 
which  influence  the  follies  and  inconsistencies  of  their 
capricious  master. 

WEien  tbe  proud  ateed  stall  know,  why  man  restrains 
His  fiery  coarse,  or  drives  him  o'er  tbe  plaias; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Te  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god, — 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  diilnese  oomprehend 
His  action's,  passion's,  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  suffering,  check'd,  impell'd;  and  wbj 
ThU  hour  a  skve,  the  next  a  deity.^ 

Our  Divine  Author  has  not  left  us,  even  now,  to  dark- 
ness like  this.  We  know,  in  a  great  measure,  the  use 
and  end  of  our  actions  and  passions,  because  we  know 
who  it  is  who  has  formed  ns  to  do  and  to  bear  ;  and 
who,  from  his  own  moral  excellence,  cannot  have 
given  us  any  susceptibility,  even  that  of  sofiering, 
which  does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  strengthen 
virtue,  and  to  consecrate,  as  in  some  purifying  sacri- 
fice, the  sufferer  of  a  moment  to  affections  more  holy, 
and  happiness  more  divine.  Yet,  though  we  know  in 
this  general  sense,  our  action's,  passion's,  being's  use 
and  end,  as  subservient  to  the  universal  plan  of  Infinite 
Goodness,  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
particular  uses  of  each  state  of  tbe  mind,  as  to  have 
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been  able  to  predict  it,  merely  as  a  part  or  consequence 
of  the  plan.     The  knowledge  of  every  succes^vc  mo- 
dification of  our  thought,  is  still  as  much  the  result  of 
experience,  as  if  the  gracious  plan,  to  which  all  these 
fiuccesaive  modifications  are  instrumental,  were  wholly 
uDknown  to  us.     Yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  habit, 
in  familiarizing  us  to  phenomena,  that  we  think  that 
experience  is  not  necee&ary,  only  in  those  coses  in 
^vliich  the  power  of  experience  has  been  most  fre- 
i^nently  and  familiarly  felt ;  and  while,  in  the  rarer 
Buccessions  of  feelings,  we  allow,  that  there  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  winch  we  could  not  have  fore- 
bo^vn,  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine,  in  the  recur- 
lences  of  the  common  mental  phenomena,  that,  even 
(jri^nally,  it  could  have  required  any  peculiar  foresight 
to  predict,  what  we  are  now  conscious  of  predicting 
'with  a  readiness  that  seems  to  us  almost  like  the 
imtant  glance  of  intuition. 

In  the  philosophy  of  external  matter,  the  greater 
vrless  familiarity  of  events  produces  an  illusion  exactly 
similar.  There  are  certain  phenomena,  which,  we 
readily  admit,  could  not,  of  themselves,  and  without 
experience,  have  indicated  to  us,  either  the  changes 
which  preceded  them,  or  the  changes  which  were  to 
follow ;  while  there  are  other  phenomena,  more  fami- 
liar, which  seem  to  us  to  require  no  experience,  for 
informing  ns,  both  of  their  antecedents  and  consequente, 
—  merely  because  they  have  been  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  that  we  do  not  remember  the  time  when 
we  were  ignorant  of  them,  or  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  usually  preceded  and  followed.  That 
a  magnetic  needle  should  tend  to  the  north,  rather 
than  to  any  other  point  —  and  that  glass,  or  amber, 
rubbed  in  a  certain  manner,  should  exhibit  the  very 
Btriking  phenomena  of  electncity,  transmitting  this 
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power  tlirough  certain  substances,  an  J  not  tranaraittlng 
it  through  others  which  have  nothing  peculiar  in  their 
sensible  qnalities,  to  mark  tbem  us  less  or  better  fitted 
for  this  communication,  appear  to  us  to  be  facts,  which 
we  could  not  have  known  till  we  had  actually  wit- 
nessed them.  But  that  a  stone,  rolled  from  the  band. 
shonld  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction  after 
quitting  the  hand,  seems  a  fact,  wliich  it  must  have 
been  easy  for  us  to  foresee.  We  are  not  aware,  that 
it  ia  only  the  more  familiar  occurrence  of  the  one  J 
event,  than  of  the  others,  which  makra  its  sequence 
appear  more  obvious ;  and  that,  but  for  this  greater 
familiarity,  we  might  as  readily  have  supposed,  that  a 
atone,  after  quitting  the  hand  which  flung  it,  should 
have  remained  in  the  air,  or  fallen  to  the  ground,  m 
that  the  needle,  without  any  tendency  to  the  nortb, 
would  remain  stationary,  to  whatever  point  of  the 
compass  we  might  turn  it. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  early  acquaintance  with 
the  more  frequent  and  obvious  events,  whether  in  rabid 
or  in  mutter.  We  have  become  familiar  with  them. 
and  with  their  causes  and  consequences,  long  before 
reflection ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that  we  should 
conceive  ourselves  to  have  known  always  what  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  learned. 

That  to  know,  in  the  series  of  mental  phenomena, 
what  are  the  antecedents,  and  what  their  coDsequeaU 
is  one  great  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  I  surely 
need  not  attempt  to  demonstrate ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  superfluous  to  demonstrate  its  importance, 
especially  after  the  remarks, — if  even  these  were  neces- 
sary,— which  I  made  iu  a  former  lecture ;  since  it  is 
not  merely  as  a  very  interesting  branch  of  speculatire 
knowledge  that  it  is  valuable,  but,  as  I  then  showed, 
still  more  valuable,  as  the  foundation  of  ever/  iotei* 
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lectual  ait.  especially  of  those  noble  and  almost  divine 
arts,  whicli  have,  for  their  immediate  object,  the  illu- 
minntiou  and  amendment  of  mankind, — the  art  of 
training  ignoruncc  to  wisdom,  and  cvea  wisdom  itself 
to  knowledge  still  more  sublimo, — of  fixing  youthful 
iimocence  in  the  voluntary  practice  of  virtue,  that  ia 
.3&  yet  little  more  than  an  instinct  of  which  it  is 
Warcely  conscious,  —  of  breathing  that  moral  inspira- 
tion, which  strengthens  feeble  goodness,  when  it  is 
about  to  fall,  tames  even  the  wildest  excesses  of  the 
wildest  pa^ions,  and  leads  back,  as  if  by  the  invisible 
power  of  some  guardian  spirit,  even  guilt  itself  to  the 
happiness  which  it  had  lost,  and  the  holier  wishes 
which  it  rejoices  to  feel  once  more. 

Since  tlie  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however,  are 
obviously  successive^  like  those  of  matter,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  setiiieucea  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
and  the  arrangement  of  them  in  certain  classes,  may 
appear  to  you  sufBcieatly  analo-^^ous  to  the  considera- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  sequences  of  the  (iheno- 
Riena  of  the  material  world.  But  that  there  should 
le  any  inquiries  in  the  philosojdiy  of  mind  corre- 
sponding with  the  inquiries  into  the  composition  of 
bodies,  may  appear  to  you  improbable,  or  almost 
absurd;  since  the  mind,  and  consequently  its  affec- 
tions,— which  I  use  as  a  short  general  term  for  express- 
ing all  tiie  variety  of  the  modes  in  wbicli  it  can  be 
affected,  and  which,  therefore,  are  only  the  mind  itself 
as  it  exists  in  different  states,  —  muBt  be  always 
simple  and  indivisible.  Yet,  wonderful,  or  even 
absurd,  as  it  may  seem,— notwithstanding  the  absolute 
simplicity  of  the  mind  itself,  and  conseijuontly  of  all 
its  feelings  or  momentary  states, — the  science  of  mind 
is,  in  its  most  important  respects,  a  science  of  analysis, 
or  of  a  process  which  I  have  said  to  be  virtually  the 
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same  as  analysis :  and  it  is  only  as  it  is  in  Urn  virtoal 
seuse  analytical,  that  any  discovery,  at  least  that  any 
important  discOTery,  can  be  expected  to  be  made 
in  it. 

It  18,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  advance,  even  a 
single  step,  in  intellectual  physics,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  performing  some  sort  of  analysis,  by  which  we 
reduce  to  simpler  elements,  some  complex  feeling  that 
seems  to  hs  virtually  to  involve  them.  In  the  mind 
of  man,  all  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and  ever-varying 
complexity,  and  a  single  sentiment  may  be  the  slow 
result  of  innumerable  feelings.  There  is  not  a  single 
pleaBm*e,  or  pain,  or  thought,  or  emotion,  that  may 
not,  —  by  the  influence  of  that  associating  principle, 
which  is  afterwards  to  come  under  our  consideration, 
^be  so  connected  with  other  pleasures,  or  pains,  or 
thoughts,  or  emotions,  as  to  form  with  them,  for  ever 
after,  an  union  the  most  intimate.  The  complex,  or 
seemingly  complex,  phenomena  of  thought,  which 
result  from  the  constant  operation  of  this  principle  of 
the  mind,  it  is  the  labour  of  the  intellectual  inquirer 
to  analyze,  as  it  is  the  labour  of  the  chemist  to  reduce 
the  compound  bodies,  on  which  he  operates,  however 
close  and  intimate  their  combination  may  be,  to  their 
constituent  elements.  The  process,  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  analyses  are  carried  on,  are, 
indeed,  as  different  as  matter  is  from  mind, — cumbrous 
as  matter,  in  the  one  case,— in  the  other,  simple  and 
spiritual  as  mind  itself  The  aggregates  of  matter 
we  analyze  by  the  use  of  other  matter,  adding  substance 
after  substance,  and  varying  manipulation  after  mani- 
pulation :  the  complex  mental  phenomena  we  ana- 
lyze virtually  by  mere  reflection  ;  the  same  individual 
mind  being  the  subject  of  analysis,  the  instrument  of 
aualysis,  and  the  analyzing  inquirer. 
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When  I  speuk,  however,  of  the  union  of  separate 
thoughts  and  feelings  in   one  complex  sentiment  or 
emotion,  and  of  the  analytic  power  of  reflection  or 
reason,  it  must   not  be  conceived  that   I   use  tliese 
words  in  a  sense  precisely  the  same  as  when  they  are 
applied  to  matter.     A  mass  of  matter,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  in  truth,  not  one  body  merely,  but  a  multi- 
tude of  contiguous  bodies ;  all  of  which,  at  the  time, 
may  be  considered  a3  having  a  separate  existence, 
and  as  placed  together  more  by  accidental  apposition, 
than  by  any  essential  union; — and  analysis  is  nothing 
more  than  what  its  etymology  denotes,  a  loosening 
of  these  from  each  other.     In  strictness  of  language, 
this  composition  and  analysis  cannot  take  place  in 
mind.     Even   the  most  complex  feeling  is  still  only 
cue   feeling;    for   we   cannot    divide    the    states   or 
affections   of   onr   mind   into   sepai-atc    self-existing 
fractions,   as  we   can   divide  a  compound   mass   of 
matter   into    masses   which    are   separate   and    self- 
existing, — nor  distinguish  half  a  joy  or  sorrow  from 
a  whole  joy  or  sorrow.     The  conception  of  gold,  and 
the  conception  of  a  mountain,  may  separately  arise, 
and  may  be  followed  by  the  conception  of  a  golden 
mountain ;  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  compound  of 
the  two,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  that  word,  to 
express  merely,  that  wliat  is  thus  termed  compound 
or  complex  is  the  result  of  certain  previous  feelings, 
to  which,  as  if  existing  together,  it  is  felt  to  have 
^he  virtual  relation  of  equality,  or  the  relation  which 
a  whole  bears  to  the  parts  that  are  comprehended  in 
it.     But  the  conception  of  a  golden  mountain  is  still 
u  much  one  state  or  feeling  of  one  simple  mind,  as 
either  of  the  separate  conceptions  of  gold  and  of  a 
mountain  which  preceded  it.     In  cases  of  this  kind, 
indeed,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  resulting  feeling  to 
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seem  to  us  thus  complex;  and  vre  arc  led,  hy  the 
very  conatitution  of  our  mind  itself,  to  coiisiiler  what 
we  term  a  complex  idea,  as  eqniva.Icnt  to  the  separate 
ideas  from  wliicli  it  results,  or  as  coinprebcuslve  of 
tliein, — as  being  truly  to  our  conception — though  to 
our  conception  only — and.  therefore,  only  virtually 
or  relatively  to  us  the  inqnirera — the  stimc,  :is  if  it 
were  composed  of  tlie  separate  feelings  coexistiug,  as 
the  elements  of  a  body  coexist  in  space- 
It  ia  this  feeling  of  the  relation  of  certain  states  of 
mind  to  certain  other  states  of  mind  wliich  solves  the 
whole  mystery  of  mental  analysis,  that  seemed  at  tiwt 
160  iuexplicuble,  —  the  virtual  decomposition,  in  our 
thought,  of  what  is,  by  its  very  nature,  indivisible. 
The  mind,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a1isolutcl>' 
simple  in  all  its  states;  every  separate  state  or  aflefr 
tion  of  it  must,  therefore,  be  absolutely  simple;  but 
in  certain  cases,  in  which  a  feeling  is  the  result  of 
other  feelings  preceding  it,  it  is  its  very  nature  to 
appear  to  involve  the  union  of  those  preceding  feel- 
ings ;  and  to  distinguish  the  separate  sensations,  oi 
thoughts,  or  emotions,  of  which,  on  reflection,  it  tbofi 
seems  to  be  comprehensive,  is  to  perform  an  intellec- 
tual process,  which,  though  not  a  real  analysis,  is  an 
analysis  at  least  relatively  to  our  conception,     it  may 
still,  indeed,  be   said   with  truth,  that  the  dilTercnt 
feedings,  —  the  states  or  aflections  of  mind  which  we 
term  complex, — are  absolutely  simple  and  indivisible. 
as  much  as  the  feelings  or  atfections  of  mind  which 
we  term   simple.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  the  com]dexity  with  which  alone  we  arc  con- 
cerned is  not  absolute  but  relative,  —  a  seeming  coiii- 
jdexity,  which  is  involved  in  the  very  feeling  of  rela- 
tion of  every  sort.     Tliat  we  are  thus  impressed  ivrtli 
certain  ft-cdings  of  relation  of  ctmeeptions  to  conccp* 
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tioiis,  no  one  can  doult  who  knows,  that  all  science 
has  its  origin  in  these  vei-y  feelings;  and  equivalence, 
or  equality,  is  one  of  those  relations,  which,  from  its 
very  constitntion,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the 
uiud,  iu  certain  circti instances,  not  to  feci,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  it,  in  certain  other  oircuinstEinucs» 
not  to  have  those  simple  feelings  which  it  compares, 
With  perfect  organs  of  vision,  and  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  look  on  a  tree,  or  a  rock, 
without  perceiving  it ;  but  it  is  not  more  possible  for  us 
to  form  a  conception  of  two  trees,  without  regarding 
tliis  state  of  uiind,  simple  though  it  truly  is,  when 
absolutely  considered  as  virtually  involving,  or  as 
equal  to,  two  of  those  separate  feelings,  whicli  con- 
stituted the  conception  of  a  single  tree. 

On  tliis  mere  feeling  of  virtual  equivalence  is 
founded  all  the  demonstration  of  those  sciences  which 
claim  the  glory  of  being  peculiarly  demonstrative ; 
our  equations  and  proportions  of  abstract  number  and 
quantity  involving  continually  this  analytic  valuation 
of  notions,  as  reciprocally  proportional.  Our  concep- 
tion of  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  is  one  state  or 
atfection  of  mind, — one  state  of  one  simple  indivisible 
substance;  sucli.  too,  is  our  cuiiceptioa  uf  a  right 
angle.  Our  notion  of  four  or  eight  is  as  much  one 
affection  of  mind  as  our  notion  of  a  simple  unit.  Hut, 
in  reJIocting  on  the  separate  states  of  mind  which 
constitute  these  notions,  we  are  impressed  with  cer- 
tain relations  whicli  they  seem  to  us  reci])rccully  to 
bear»  and  we  consider  the  angle  of  forty-Jive  degrees 
as  equal  to  half  tlie  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  our 
notion  of  eight  as  involving  or  equal  to  two  of  four. 
If  one  state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  notion  of 
a  certain  abstract  number  or  quantity,  had  not  been 
conaidere<l  in  this  sort  of  virtual  comprehensiveness, 
as  bearing  the  relation  of  equality,  or  ])roportion  to 
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other  states  of  mind,  which  constitute  other  abstract 
notions  of  the  same  species,  mathematics  would  not 
merely  have  lost  their  certainty,  but  there  conld  not, 
iu  truth,  have  been  any  such  science  as  matbematics. 

The  intellectual  analysis,  which  appears  to  me  to 
constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  science  of  mind, 
is  notliing  more  than  the  successive  development,  in 
application  to  the  various  mental  phenomena,  of  this 
feeling  of  equivalence,  or  comprehensiveness,  wliuh  ia 
not  confined  to  the  mathematical  notions  of  number 
and  quantity,  (though,  from  the  greater  simplicity  of 
these,    their   equality    or   proportion    may    be   more 
accurately  distinguished,)  but  extends  to  every  tbougbt 
and  feeling  which  we  regard  as  complex,  that  is  to 
say,  to  almost  every  thought  and  feeling  of  which  the 
mind  is  susceptible.     We  compare  virtue  witli  virtue, 
talent  with  talent,  not,  indeed,  with  the  same  precision, 
but  certainly  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
feeling  of  proportion,   as  we  compare    intellectually 
one  angle  with  another ;  and  we  ask,  what  ideas  are 
involved  in  our  complex  notions  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, with  as  strong  a  feeling  that  a  number  of  ideas 
are  virtually  involved  or  comprehended  in  them,  as 
when  we  ask.  how  often  the  square  of  two  is  repeated 
in  the  cube  of  six. 

Analysis,  then,  in  the  science  of  mind,  you  will 
perceive,  is  founded  wholly  on  the  feeling  of  relation 
which  one  state  of  mind  seems  to  us  to  bear  to  other 
stafcea  of  mind,  as  comprehensive  of  them ;  but,  while 
this  seeming  complexity  is  felt,  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
our  annlysis,  as  if  the  complexity,  instead  of  being 
virtual  and  relative  only,  were  absolnte  and  real.  It 
may  be  objected  to  the  application  of  the  tenu  analysis 
to  the  science  of  mind,  that  it  is  a  term  which,  ita 
etymology  shows,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  to  be 
borrowed  from  matter,  and  to  convey,  a^  applied  to 
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the  mind,  u  uution  iu  eume  degree  (liferent  from  its 
etymologictil  scnso.  But  this  is  an  objection  which 
may  be  urged,  with  at  leaist  equal  force,  againgt  every 
t«rin,  or  almost  every  term  of  our  science.  In  our 
want  of  a  peculiar  metaphysical  language,  we  arc 
obliged  ill  this,  as  in  every  other  ciise,  tu  borrow  a 
raet-aphorical  language  from  the  material  world;  and 
we  are  very  naturally  led  to  speak  of  lueutal  composi- 
tion and  analysis,  since  to  the  mind  which  feels  llio 
■  relation  of  equivalence  or  comprehensiveneEs,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  our  ideas  and  emotions, 
that  result  from  former  ideas  and  emotions,  and  are 
'  felt  by  us  aa  if  involving  these  iu  one  complex  whole, 
:  could  be  actually  divided  into  the  separate  elements 
which  appear  to  us  thus  virtually  or  relatively  to  bo 
comprehended  in  thorn. 

It  is  from  having  neglected  this  branch  of  the  phy- 
sical investigation  of  the  mind,  —  by  far  the  more 
important  of  tho  two,  —  and  having  fixed  their  atten- 
tion solely  on  the  successions  of  its  phenomena,  that 
some  philosophers  have  been  led  to  disparage  the 
science  aa  fruitless  of  discovery,  and  even  to  deride 
the  pretensions  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  absolutely  exhausted  ;  —  I  will  not  say  now 
merely,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  the  science, 
but  as  not  exhausted  almost  before  philosophy  began, 
in  the  rude  consciousness  of  the  rudest  savage,  who 
saw,  and  remembered,  and  compared,  and  hoped,  and 
feared  ;  and  must,  therefore,  it  is  said,  have  knowa 
what  it  is  to  see,  and  remember,  and  compare,  and 
hope,  and  fear. 

If  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  were  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  successive,  —  which  is  one  only  of  the  two 
lights  in  which  they  may  be  physically  viewed,  —  it 
might,  indeed,  be  said,  with  a  little  more  appearance 
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of  truth,  that  thU  mere  successiou  mast  be  as  familiai 
to  the  unrcllcctiDg  mind  as  to  the  mtud  of  the  philo- 
sopher; though,  even  in  this  limited  sense,  the  remark 
is  Sat  from  being  accurate.  But  the  pbcnomcuu  hare 
other  relations  a:s  well  us  those  of  snccession. — 
relations  which  are  not  involred  in  the  mere  conscious- 
""ness  of  the  moment,  but  are  discoverable  bj  reflection 
only,  —  and  to  the  knowledge  of  whicli,  therefore, 
addition  aHer  addition  may  be  made  by  every  new 
generation  of  reflecting  inquirers.  From  the  very 
instant  of  its  first  existence,  the  miud  is  constantly 
exhibiting  phenomena  more  and  more  complex  :  sen- 
sations, thoughts,  emotions,  all  mingling  together,  and 
almost  crery  feeling  modifying,  in  some  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  feelings  that  succeed  it :  and  as^  in  chemis* 
try,  it  often  happens,  that  the  qualities  of  the  separate 
ingredients  of  a  compomid  bo<ly  are  not  recognizable 
by  us,  in  the  apparently  different  qualities  of  the  coot- 
pound  itself, — so.  in  this  sjiontaneous  chemistry  of  tlw 
mind,  the  compound  sentiment  that  results  from  tlie 
association  of  former  feelings,  ha^  in  many  cases,  on 
first  consideration,  so  little  resemblance  to  these  consti- 
tuents  of  it.  as  formerly  existing  in  their  elementary 
state,  that  it  requires  the  most  attentive  reflection  to 
separate,  and  evolve  distinctly  to  others,  the  assem- 
blages which  even  a  few  years  may  have  produced. 
Indeed,  so  complex  arc  the  mental  phenomena,  and  &o 
difficult  of  analysis,  even  in  those  most  common  cases 
which  may  be  said  to  bo  familiar  to  all,  that  it  is  trnly 
wonderful  that  the  difficulty  of  this  analysis,  and  the 
field  of  inquiry  which  this  very  dlfiiculty  opens,  should 
not  hare  occurred  to  the  disparagers  of  intellectaal 
discovery,  and  made  them  feel,  that  what  they  were 
not  able  to  explain,  could  not  be  so  well  known  to  all 
mankind  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  additional 
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illustration.  The  savage,  they  will  tell  us,  is  conacioua 
of  what  he  feels  in  loving  his  country,  as  well  iis  the 
sage ;  but,  does  he  know  as  well,  or  can  even  tlie  sage 
bimself  iiifuria  ns  with  precibiun,  what  the  various 
elementary  feeJinf^s  have  been,  that  have  successively 
modified,  or  rather  that  have  constituted  this  local 
attachment?  The  peasant,  indeed,  may  have  the 
feeling  of  beauty,  like  the  artist  who  produces  it,  or 
the  speculative  inquirer,  who  analyzes  this  very  com- 
plex emotion  — 

Ask  tlm  Hwuin, 
AVIiu  juurue^*H  liomuwurd,  (torn  a.  uumiiicr  day's 
Long  labour,  wliy,  forgetful  of  li'tn  toild 
And  iliiu  rujioae,  ho  loiters  to  licliuM 
The  sunshine  gleaming,  ns  tliroogli  nniltor  vluudii, 
O'er  oil  tho  wcsttrn  sky  ?    Full  aoou,  I  wcon, 
liis  rude  exprcaeiuu,  und  uotutorM  air, 
Bojond  the  puwor  of  laii^iii^o,  will  unf<»lil 
TUo  form  of  Ikauly  Biiiiliug  ul  biH  Iituirl, 
How  lovely,  how  eomniandiiiff !  ' 

But  the  mere  emotion  which  beaoty  produces,  is  not 
tbe   knowledge   of  the   simpler    feelings   that   have 
iX)raposed  or  modified  it ;  and  though  the  pleasure 
and  admiration  were  to  continue  exactly  the  same, 
tfie  peasant  wouJd  surely  have  learned   something,  if 
he  could   be  made  to  understaud   that  beauty  was 
more  than  the  form  and  colour  which  hia  eye  per- 
ceived.    What  is  thus  true  of  beauty,  as  differently 
auderstood  by  tho  peasant  and   the   philosopher,   is 
true,  in  like  manner,  of  all  the  other  comjdex  mental 
pheii&meiia.     It  would,  indeed,  be  as  reasonable  to 
aftiriu,  that  because  we  all  move  our  limbs,  we  are 
all  equally  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  muscular 
motion ;  or,  to  take  a  case  still  more  exactly  uppro- 
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priate.  that  we  kuow  all  the  aubUmcat  truths  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  because  we  kiiow  all  tlie 
iiurabera  and  figures  of  the  mere  relations  of  which 
these  arc  the  science,— as  that  we  are  all  acquainted 
with  tlio  pliysiology  of  the  niiud,  and  the  number  of 
elenunts  which  enter  into  our  various  feelings,  because 
we  all  perceiTe,  and  remember,  and  love,  and  hate. 
It  is.  it  will  bo  allowed,  chiefly,  or  perhaps  wholly, 
»s  it  is  analytical,  that  the  science  of  mind  admits  of 
discovery ;  but^  as  a  science  of  analysis,  in  which  nen 
relations  are  continually  felt  on  reflection,  it  presents 
us  with  a  field  of  discovery  as  rich,  and,  I  may  say, 
almost  as  inexhaustible  in  wo&ders,  as  that  of  the  uni- 
verse without. 

"  It  is  thus,"  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  "  even  in 
phenomena,  which  seem  so  simple  as  scai-cely  to 
have  admitted  combination,  what  wonders  have  been 
developed  by  scientific  inquiry !  Perception  itself, 
that  primary  function  of  the  miud,  which  was  surel/ 
the  same  before  Berkeley  examine*!  the  laws  of  vision 
as  at  present,  is  now  regarded  by  us  very  diiferently, 
in  relation  to  the  most  important  of  its  organs;  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  amid  all  the  brilliant 
diacuverics  of  modem  chemistry,  and  even  in  tlie 
whole  range  of  the  physics  of  matter,  a  proposition 
more  completely  revolting  to  popular  belief,  than  that 
which  is  now  the  general  faith  of  philosophers,  tliftt 
the  sense  of  sight,  which  seems  to  bring  the  farthest 
hills  of  the  most  extended  landscape,  and  the  very 
boundlessness  of  space  before  our  view,  is,  of  itself, 
incapEtble  of  showing  us  a  single  line  of  longitudinal 
distance."  ^ 

1^  as  has  been  strangely  affirmed,  the  science  of 

'  Inquiry  into  tho   Relation  of  Ca'xao  and  Effect,  2d  editiWt 
pp.  92,  3d. 
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mind  be  a  science  that  is,  by  its  very  nature,  unsus- 
ceptible of  improrement  by  diacovery,  it  must  liave 
been  so,  before  the  time  of  Berkeley  as  now,  and  it 
raiglit  have  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  argu- 
ments which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  tlieory  of 
vision,  that  the  phenomena  which  he  boasted  to  liave 
analyzed,  were  only  tlie  common  and  familiar  pheno- 
mena of  a  sense  that  had  been  exercised  by  all 
mankind. 

^*  The  Tulgur."  I  have  said,  "  would  gtizo  with 
astonishment,  were  they  to  perceive  an  electrician 
inflame  gunpowder  with  an  icicle;  but  they  would 
not  be  less  confounded  by  those  dazxUng  subtleties 
with  which  metaphysiciaus  would  persuade  thera,  that 
the  very  actions  which  they  feel  to  be  benevolent  and 
disinterested,  had  their  source  in  the  same  principle 
of  selfishness  which  makes  man  a  knave  or  a  tyrant. 
That  this  particular  doctrine  is  false,  is  of  no  oonse- 
qaence:  the  whole  theory  of  our  moral  eentiraents 
presents  results  which  are  nearly  as  wonderful ;  and 
indeed,  the  falseness  of  any  metaphysical  doctrine,  if 
rightly  considered,  is  itself  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  the  science  of  mind  is  a  science  which  admits  of 
discovery ;  for,  if  all  men  had  equal  knowledge  of  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  phenomena  of  their  mind,  no 
one  could  advance  an  opinion  ou  the  subject,  with 
real  belief  of  it,  whicli  another  could  discover  to  be 
erroneous,  lii  the  ditlercnt  stages  of  the  growth  of  a 
passion,  what  a  variety  of  appearances  does  it  assume ; 
and  how  difficult  is  it  often  to  trace,  in  the  confusion 
and  complication  of  the  paroxysm,  those  calm  and 
simple  emotions  in  which,  in  many  cases,  it  originated  ! 
The  love  of.  domestic  praise,  and  of  the  parental 
smile  of  approbation,  which  gave  excellence  to  the 
first   efforts  of  the  child,  may  expand,  with  little 
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variation,  into  the  love  of  honest  and  honourable 
fame ;  or,  in  more  unhappy  circumstances,  may  shoot 
out  from  its  natural  direction,  into  all  the  guilt  and 
madness  of  atrocious  ambition  ; — and  can  it  truly  be 
maintained,  or  even  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  all 
this  flne  shadowing  of  feelings  into  feelijij^  is  known 
as  much  to  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of  mankind, 
aa  it  is  to  the  profoundcst  intellectual  inquirer  ?  How 
ditfeqent  is  the  passion  of  the  miser,  as  viewed  by 
himself,  by  the  vulgar,  and  by  philosophers!  He  is 
conscious  himself  only  of  the  accuracy  of  his  reason- 
ings on  the  probabilities  of  future  poverty,  of  a  love 
of  economy,  and  of  temperance,  and  perhaps  too  of 
strict  and  rigid  justice.  To  common  observers,  he  is 
only  a  lover  of  money.  They  content  themselves  witli 
the  passion,  in  its  mature  state ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  convince  them,  that  the  most  sclf-denyiag 
avarice  involves  as  its  essence,  or  at  least  originally 
involved,  the  love  of  those  very  pleasures  and  accom- 
modations, which  are  now  sacrificed  to  it  without  tfie 
least  apparent  reluctance."^ 

"  This  liglit  and  darkness  in  our  cliaos  jyin'i^ 
AVlint  shall  divitio?    Tlic  God  witliin  the  minJ." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  chaos  in  the  mind  of  man.  Bnt 
there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  for  ever  moving 
over  it,  slowly  separating  all  its  mingled  elomcnte. 
It  is  only  when  these  are  separated,  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  can  be  complete,  and  incapable  of 
further  discovery.  To  say  that  it  is  now  complet<^ 
because  it  has  iu  it  every  thing  which  can  be  tb« 
subject  of  analysis,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  the  aucient  chaos,  when  it  coutaioed 
merely  tlie  elements  of  things,  before  the  Spirit  of  God 

'  Inquiry  into  tbo  Rclatioo  uf  Cause  and  £flect,  2d  cdittiHi, 
p[>.  26-SO,  with  eome  idterations  and  cxclunons. 
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moved  upon  the  waters  of  tlie  abytis,  was  already  that 
world  of  lifo,  and  order,  and  beauty,  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  become. 

The  difficulty  which  arises  in  tbc  pb}sical  investi- 
^tiou  of  the  mind,  from  the  apparent  einiplicity  of 
those  thoughts  and  feelinj^s,  which,  on  more  attentive 
reflection,  are  felt  to  be  as  if  conipoimdcd  of  many 
other  thouglits  and  feelings,  that  have  previously 
existed  together,  or  in  immediate  succession,  is  similar 
to  the  difficulty  wliich  we  experience  in  the  physics  of 
matter  from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  tliat  allows 
us  to  perceive  masses  only,  not  their  elemental  parts, 
and  thus  leads  us  to  consider  as  simple  bodies,  what 
a  dogle  new  experiment  may  prove  to  be  composed 
of  various  elements. 

In  the  intellectual  world,  the  slow  progress  of 
discovery  arises,  in  like  manner,  from  the  obstacle 
which  our  feeble  power  of  discrimination  presents  to 
our  mental  analysis.  Hut,  in  mind,  as  well  as  in 
matter,  it  must  he  remembered,  that  it  is  to  this  very 
feebleness  of  our  discriminating  powers,  the  whole 
analytic  science  owes  its  origin.  If  we  could 
distinguish  instantly  and  clearly,  in  our  complex 
phenomena  of  thought,  their  constituent  elements  ;  if, 
for  example,  in  that  single  and  apparently  simple 
emotion,  which  we  feel,  on  the  sight  of  beauty,  as  it 
lives  before  us,  or  in  the  contemplation  of  that  ideal 
beauty,  which  is  reflected  from  works  of  ait,  we 
could  discover,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  glance,  all  the 
innumerable  feelings  which,  perhaps,  from  the  first 
moment  of  life,  have  been  consi>iring  togetlier,  and 
blendijig  in  the  production  of  it, — we  should  then  feel 
3B  little  interest  in  our  theories  of  taste,  as,  in  a  case 
formerly  supposed,  we  should  have  done  in  our  theories 
of  combustion,  if  the  most  minute  changes  thut  take 
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place  in  cumbustioti  had  beuii  ut  all  times  distinctly 
visible.  The  mysteries  of  our  intellect,  the  "alta 
penetralia  mentis,"  would  tlien  lie  for  ever  open  to 
us ;  and  what  wcis  said  poetically  of  llobbes  in  the 
beautiful  verses  addressed  to  him  on  his  work  De 
Naiura  Hominu^  would  be  applicable  to  all  mankind 
not  poetically  only,  but  in  the  strictness  of  philosophic 
truth. 

Quaj  magna  c«li  luoeTiia,  6t  Iractus  luaria, 
Torrsoque  Unes,  siquid  not  ultra  est,  eaplt, 
Mt'UK  ipsa  tiiDtloiu  citpitur:  OtiLnia  bactenus 
Qiiic  iioasc  potult,  Dota  jaiu  primuni  eBt  sibi. 

CoDBultor  aud&x,  ot  prometbei  potens 
Faciiivria  aiiimi  1  (^uta  tibi  dedit  deue 
Uk-c  intucri  aeculia  loDge  abdita, 
Ocalo^que  Ince  tinxit  ambrosia  ttioa? 
Til  mentie  oTimis,  at  tucc  nulla  est  capax. 
Hac  laudc  sulus  fmerc :  diviDum  est  opus 
Anitnam  creare;  proximum  liulc,  ostendetre. 

Hie  ceruo  leWa  affectuum  vestigia, 
Gracileaque  SeDaus  tineas;  quibus 
Veobantur  alis  blacdiiU  Ciipidiiiea, 
Qaibusqi]«  Hlimtilis  iirgeant  Inn  grftves, 
Hio  et  Dolwrea  et  Voluptatos  suoa 
Produnt  rec-QsHiia  ;  ipw  nee  Timor  latet. 


LECTURE  XI. 

Applicatwn  0/  tk$  Latci  of  PAyticat  Inquiry  to  rt«  PhUwpij/  *^ 
Mind,  eoneluded —  On  ConKtotttnetw^  and  on  Mtmtal  /dtntify. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  considered,  vei}' 
fully,  the  two  species  of  inquiry  which  the  philosopby 
of  mind  admits,  in  exact  analogy  to  the  two  species 
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of  inquiry  in  the  philosophy  of  matter, — the  conside- 
ration of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  successive,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  arrangement  in  the  order 
of  their  snccession,  as  causes  and  effects,  —  and  the 
consideration  of  them  as  complex,  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  analysis.  I  staled  to  you,  that  it  waa 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  this  latter  view,  as  analytical, 
that  I  conceived  the  philosophy  of  raind  to  be  a  science 
of  progressive  discovery ;  thongh,  as  a  science  of 
analysis,  it  has  not  merely  prodnced  results,  aa 
astonishing,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  as  any  of  those 
which  the  analysis  of  matter  has  exhibited,  hut  presents 
still  a  field  of  inquiry  that  may  be  considered  as 
inexhaustible ;  since  the  mind  cannot  exist  withoat 
forming  continually  new  combinations,  that  modify 
its  subsequent  affections,  and  vary,  therefore,  the 
products,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  our  intellectual 
analysis  to  reduce  to  their  original  elements. 

What  the  chemist  does,  in  matter,  the  intellectual 
analyst  does  in  mind;  the  one  distinguishing,  by  a 
purely  mental  process  of  reflection,  the  elements  of 
his  complex  feelings,  as  the  other  operates  on  his 
material  compounds,  by  processes  that  are  tbemselves 
material.  Though  the  terra  analysis,  however,  may 
he  used  in  reference  to  both  processes,  the  mental,  as 
well  as  the  material,  since  the  result  of  the  process  is 
rirtuaily  the  same  in  both,  it  has  been  generally 
employed  by  philosophers,  in  treating  of  the  mind, 
without  any  accurate  definition  of  the  process ;  and  I 
vras  careful,  therefore,  to  explain  to  you  the  peculiar 
meaning,  in  which  it  is  strictly  to  be  understood  iti 
our  science  ;  that  you  might  not  extend  to  the  mind 
and  its  affections,  that  essential  divisibility,  which  is 
iuconsistent  with  its  very  nature ;  and  suppose  that, 
when  we  speak  of  complex  notions,  and  of  tlioughts 
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iiitd  feelings^  that  are  united,  by  association  with  other 
tlioughts  and  feelings,  we  speak  of  a  plurality  of 
separable  things.  The  complex  mental  phenomena. 
as  I  explained  to  yon,  are  complex  only  in  relation 
to  our  mode  of  conceiving  thera.  They  are,  strictly 
and  trnly,  as  simple  and  indivisible  states  of  a  sub-  ■ 
stance,  which  is  necessarily  iu  all  its  states  simple 
and  indivisible  —  the  results,  rather  than  the  com- 
pounds, of  former  feelings,  —  to  wbicli,  however,  the}' 
seem  to  us,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  feelings 
tliemaelves,  cannot  but  seem  to  us,  to  bear  the  same 
species  of  relation,  which  a  whole  bears  to  the  parts 
that  compose  it.  The  office  of  intellectual  analysis, 
accordingly,  in  the  mode  in  which  T  have  explained  it 
to  you,  has  regard  to  this  relation  only.  It  is  to 
trace  the  various  aifcctions  or  states  of  miud  that 
have  successively  contributed  to  form  or  to  modify 
any  peculiar  sentiment  or  emotion^  and  to  develop 
the  elements,  to  which,  after  tracing  this  succession, 
the  resulting  sentiment  or  emotion  is  felt  by  ns  to 
bear  virtually  that  relation  of  seeming  comprebensiv&> 
ness  of  wliich  I  spoke. 

If,  indeed,  our  perspicacity  were  so  acute  that  o*p 
could  distinguish  immediately  all  the  relations  of  our 
thoughts  and  passions,  there  could  evidently  be  no 
discovery  in  the  science  of  mind  ;  but,  iu  like  manner, 
what  discovery  could  there  be,  in  tht;  analysis  of 
matter,  if  our  senses  were  so  quick  and  delicate,  as 
to  distinguish  immediately  all  the  elements  of  every 
compound  ?  It  is  only  slowly  that  we  discover  tlie 
composition  of  the  masses  without ;  and  we  have 
therefore  a  science  of  chemistry  :  — .It  is  only  slowly 
that  we  discover  the  relations  of  complex  thonght  to 
thought;  and  we  have  therefore  a  science  of  mental 
analysis. 
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Jt  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties  then,  aa 
forcing  us  to  guess  and  explore  what  ia  half-cunccalod 
from  us,  that  we  owe  our  laborious  experimL'nte  and 
reasonings,  and  consequently  all  the  science  whicti  is 
the  result  of  these ;  and  the  proudest  discoverJts  which 
we  make,  may  thus,  in  one  point  of  view,  whatever 
dignity  they  may  give  to  a  few  moments  of  our  lift*. 
be  considered  as  proofs  and  memorials  of  our  general 
weakness.     If,  in  its  relation  to  matter,  philosopliy  be 
founded,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  mere  badness 
of  our  eyes,  which   prevents  us  from   distinguishing 
accurately  the  minute  changes  that  are  constantly 
talking  place  iu  the  bodies  around  us ;  we  have  seen, 
in  like  manner,  that,  in  its  relation  to  tiie  mind,  it  is 
fuimded  chietly,  or  perhaps  wholly,  on  the  imperfection 
of  our  power  of  discriminating  the  elementary  feelings 
whicli  compose  our  great  complexities  of  thought  and 
passion ;  the  various  relations  of  vvliich  are  felt  by  us 
only  on  attentive  reflection,  and  are,  therefore,  in  pro- 
gressive discovery,  slowly  iidded  to  relations  that  have 
b&fore  been  traced.     In  both  cases,  the  analysis,  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  is  an  operation  of  nnquestion- 
||lle  ditticuky.     But  it  is  surely  not  le^s  so,  in  uiind, 
nui  in  matter;    nor,  wlien   nature  exhihits  all  her 
wonders  to  us  intone  case,  in  objects  that  are  separate 
from  us,  and  foreign  ;  and,  in  the  other,  in  the  intimate 
[ihenomona  of  our  own  consciousness,  can  we  justly 
think,  that  it  is  of  ourselves  we  know  the  most.     On 
the  coutrary,  struuge  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  of  her  dis- 
tant operationii  that  our  knowledge  is  least  imperfect; 
and  we  bave  far  less  acquaintance  with  the  sway  whicli 
I  she  exercises  in  our  own  mind,  than  with  that  by  winch 
I  she  guides  the  course  of  the  most   remote  planet,  in 
■tpaces  beyond  us,  which  we  rather  calctdate  than  coa- 
ceive.     The  only  st'ience,  which,  by  its  simplicity  and 
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comprehensiveness,  seems  to  have  attained  a  maturity 
that  leaves  little  for  future  inquiry,  is  not  that  which 
relates  immediately  to  man  hiiuself,  or  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  bodies  on  his  own  planet,  that  arc  ever 
acting  on  his  perceptive  oi^ans,  and  essential  to  his 
life  and  enjoyment:  but  that  which  relates  to  the 
immense  system  of  the  universn,  to  which  the  very 
orb,  that  supports  all  the  multitudes  of  his  race,  is 
but  an  atom  of  dust,  and  to  vphich  himself,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, is  as  nothing. 

Could  be,  wltfiee  nilee  tbe  rapid  oomot  bind. 
Describe  or  fix  otip  movement  of  liia  mind  ? 
Wlio  8RW  it3  fires  !iere  rise,  ami  llicre  descend, 
Explain  his  own  begiDning  or  bis  end  ? 

Co,  wondrous  creature!  mount  where  science  guides, 
Oo,  meafiure  eartb,  weigh  air,  and  state  tbe  tidea  ; 
Instmot  tbe  planets  in  what  urbs  to  run, 
Correct  olJ  Time,  aad  regulate  the  bud  ; 
Go,  8(>ar  with  Plato  to  tb*  einpjreal  sphere. 
To  tlic  first  good,  Unt  perfect,  and  first  fair  ; 
Goj  teach  eternal  wifldora  bow  to  rule — 
Then  drop  into  thyeolf^  aud  be  a  fool ! ' 

That  man  should  know  so  mnch  of  the  universe, 
and  80  very  little  of  himself,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
circumstances  which,  in  the  language  of  the  same 
poet,  most  strongly  characterize  him,  as  the  **  jest  and 
riddle"  of  that  world,  of  which  he  is  also  no  less  truly 
"the  glory." 

"  That  the  intelligence  of  any  being,"  to  use  tbe 
words  of  D'Alembert,  "  should  not  pass  beyond  certaio 
limits-^ that,  in  one  species  of  beings,  it  should  be 
more  or  less  circumscribed  than  in  another,  —  all  this 
is  not  surprising,  raoi*e  than  that  a  blade  of  grass 
should  be  less  tall  than  a  shrnb,  or  a  shrub  than  an 

■  Pope's  Ees&y  on  Man,  £p.  il.  35-S9  ;  1^24  ;  and  29,  90. 
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oak.  But  tbat  the  same  being  should  be  at  once 
arrested  by  the  narrow  circle  which  nature  has  traced 
around  him,  and  yet  constantly  reminded,  that,  beyond 
these  limits>  tlierc  are  objects  which  he  is  never  to 
attain  — that  he  should  be  able  to  reason,  till  he  lose 
liimself,  on  the  existence  and  nature  of  tlieae  objects, 
though  condemned  to  be  eternally  ignorant  of  them  — 
that  he  should  have  too  little  sagacity  to  resolve  an 
infinity  of  qnestions,  which  ho  has  yet  sagacity  enough 
to  make  — that  the  principle  within  ua,  which  thinks, 
should  ask  itself  in  vain,  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
its  thought,  and  that  this  thought,  which  sees  so  many 
things,  so  distant,  should  yet  not  be  able  to  see  itself, 
which  la  so  near  —  that  iself,  which  it  is  tiotwithstand- 
hig  always  striving  to  see  and  to  know,  —  these  are 
contradictions,  which,  even  in  the  very  pride  of  our 
reasoning,  cannot  fail  to  surprise  and  confound  us." 

AH  that  remains  for  us  in  tliat  impossibility  which 
nature  has  imposed  on  us  of  attaining  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  essence  and  constitution  either  of 
mind  or  of  matter,  is  to  attend  to  the  phenomena 
which  they  present,  analyzing  whatever  is  complex, 
and  tracing  the  order  of  every  sequence.  By  atten- 
tive reflection  on  tlie  phenomena  themselves,  and  on 
i  all  the  circumstances  which  precede  or  follow  them, 
we  shall  be  able  to  discover  the  relations  which  they 
matuaily  bear,  and  to  distinguish  their  casual  coinci- 
dence, or  succession,  from  those  invariable  relations 
which  nature  has  established  among  them  as  causes 
and  effects.  This,  humble  as  it  may  seem,  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  true  philosophy  of  man ;  because  it  is 
all  of  which  man  is  capable.  To  inquire,  as  may  be 
thought,  more  deeply  into  the  essences  of  things,  or 
the  nature  of  certain  supposed  bonds  by  which  they 
are  connected,  is  to  show,  not  that  we  have  advanced 

VOL.  I.  u 
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far  in  the  progress  of  science,  but  that  we  have  gone 
far  astray ;  not  that  we  know  more  tban  pliilosophera 
of  ItuuibltT  views  and  pretensions,  but  that  we  know 
less ;  since  it  provea  that  we  are  unacquaiBted  with 
the  limits  within  which  nature  has  houndeJ  our  pro- 
spect, and  have  not  attained  that  prime  knowledge 
which  consists  in  knowing  how  little  can  be  known- 

If  the  philosophy,  not  of  mind  only,  but  of  the  uni- 
vcrae,  is  to  be  found,  as  Hobbea  Iios  boldly  said,  within 
ourselves,  —  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  perfect  statne  ■ 
is  to  he  found  in  the  rude  block  of  the  qnarry,  when 
all  the  superfluous  mass,  that  adheres  to  it,  has  been 
removed,  —  in  no  respect  can  it  more  justly  be  said 
to  be  in  our  own  minds  than  in  this,  that  it  is  only  by 
knowing  the  true  extent,  and  consequently  the  limits, 
of  our  intellectual  powers,  that  we  can  form  any  ra- 
tional system  of  philosophic  investigation.  Then, 
indeed,  philosophy  may  be  truly  said,  in  his  strong 
figurative  language,  to  be  hnman  reason  herself,  hover- 
ing over  all  created  things,  and  proclaiming  their 
order,  their  causes,  and  effects.  "  Philosophiam  noh 
credere  earn  esse,  per  quam  fiunt  lapidcs  philosophic!, 
neque  illam  quam  ostendanfc  codices  metaphysici;  sed 
Katiouem  Htinianaiii  naturaleni  per  oniiie^  res  creatos 
sedulo  volitantem,  et  de  camm  ordine,  caiisis,  ct  cffec- 
tibus,  ea  qute  vera  sunt  rcnuntiantem.  Mentis  ev^ 
tuaj,  et  totius  mnndi  filia  philosophia  in  te  ipso  est; 
nomhiui  fortassc  figurata,  sed  genitori  mundo  qualis 
erat  in  principio  infornii  similis.  Faciendum  ergo  tibi 
est  quod  faciunt  statuarii,  qui  materiam  exsculpeiites 
supervacaneani,  imaginem  non  faciunt  sed  invenimit."' 

After  these  remarks  on  physical  inquiry  in  general, 
and  its  particular  application  to  onr  own  science,  1 

'  Ad  Lectrtrcm.  —  A  Note  prefixed  to  lie  Eleiiicnta  Pbilodopbiie. 
■Ito.  Amstolncl.  ]6H8. 
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trust  that  we  shall  now  proceed  to  observe,  and  ana- 
Ijrze,  and  arrange  the  mental  phenomena,  with  clearer 
views,  both  of  the  materials  on  which  we  have  to 
operate,  and  of  the  nature  of  tlie  operations  which  we 
have  to  perform.     We  may  consider  the  mitid  as  now 
lying  open  before  U3,  presenting  to  us  all  its  phenomena^ 
but  presenting  them  in  assemblages,  which  it  is  to  be 
our  labour  to  separate  and  arrange.     In  tliis  separa- 
tion  aud   arrangement,  there  arc  difficulties,   1  con- 
fess, of  DO  slight  kiud.     But  I  trust  that  you  have  the 
spirit  which  delights  in  overcoming  dlflicultles,  and 
wliicli,  even   if  its  most  strenuous  exertions  should 
fail,  delights  in  the  ver}'  strenuousuess  of  the  endco- 
Tonr.     In  what  admits  our  analysis,  and  in  what 
transcends  it,  we  shall  always  find  miieb  that  is  truly 
wonderful  in  itself  and  deserving  of  our  profoundest 
admii'ation ;  and  even  in  the  obscurest  parts  of  the 
great  field  of  raind,  though  we  may  seo  only  dimly, 
and   mnst,  therefore,  be  cautious  in   inquiring,  and 
fearful  of  pronouncing,  we  may  yet,  perliaps,  be  open- 
ing paths  that  are  to  lead  to  discovery,  and,  in  the 
very  darkness  of  our  search,  may  perceive  some  gleams 
of  tliat  light,  which,  tliough  now  only  dawning  upon 
us,  is  to  brighten  on  the  inquirers  of  otiier  ages. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  mental 
plieuomeua,  the  first  circumstance  that  strikea  us, 
prior  to  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  classes,  is, 
that  the  mind  which  exhibits  these  is  susceptible  of 
a  variety  of  feelings,  every  new  feeling  being  a  change 
of  its  state ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  such  changes  aloue 
that  it  manifests  itself,  either  in  onr  own  conscious- 
uess,  or  In  the  actions  of  our  fcUow-mcn.  If  it  could 
exist  only  in  one  everlasting  state,  such  as  now  con- 
stitutes the  feeling  of  any  particular  moment,  it  is 
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quite  superfluous  to  say  that  it  could  not  reason  upon 
this  state,  for  this  very  reasoning  would  itself  imply 
tlic  change  which  is  supposed  to  be  impossible ;  and 
as  little  could  this  one  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
feeling  be  an  object  of  reasoning  to  others,  even  if 
there  were  any  mode  of  its  becoming  manifest  to  ■ 
them,  which  tliere  evidently  could  not  be.  It  is,  per- 
haps, even  not  too  extravagant  an  assertion  of  Hobbca,  - 
who  supposes  a  mind  go  constituted  as  to  perceive  f 
only  one  colour,  and  to  perceive  this  conataiitly  ;  and 
afiirms,  that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  it  had  any  perception  at  all,  being  rather,  as  he 
expresses  it,  stupified  than  seeing.  "  Attonitum  esse 
et  fortaese  aspectare  eum,  sed  stupentem  dicerem, 
videre  non  dicerem  ;  adeo  sentire  semper  idem,  et  non 
sentire,  ad  idem  recidunt." 

Mind,  then,  is  capable  of  existing  in  varions  states; 
an  enumeration  of  the  leading  classes  of  which,  us  I 
before  remarkei.1,  is  all  that  constitutes  onr  definition 
of  it.  It  is  tliat,  w^e  say,  which  perceives,  remenihers, 
compares,  grieves,  rejoices,  loves,  hates ;  and  though 
the  terms,  whatever  they  jnay  be,  that  are  used  by  us, 
in  any  such  enumeration,  may  bo  few,  we  must  not 
forgot,  that  the  terms  are  mere  inventions  of  our  owu 
for  tlie  purpose  of  classification,  and  that  each  of  them 
conipreheuds  a  variety  of  feelings,  that  are  as  traly 
different  from  each  other  as  the  classes  themselves  are 
different.  Perception  is  but  a  single  word ;  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  objects  that  may  act  upon 
our  organs  of  sense,  and  tlie  nnraber  of  ways  in  whicli 
their  action  may  be  combined,  so  as  to  produce  one 
compound  eflect,  diilerent  from  that  winch  the  samcob- 
jects  w^onld  produce  separately,  or  in  other  forms  of  com- 
bination, how  many  arc  the  feelings  which  this  single 
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word  denotes ! — so  many,  indeed,  that  no  arithmetical 
computatiou  is  sulHuient  to  measure  their  iofinity. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  with  whatever 
rapidity  the  changes  may  succeed  each  other,  and  how- 
ever opposite  they  may  seem,  we  have  still  the  most 
nndonbting  belief,  that  it  is  the  same  individual  mind 
which  is  thus  affected  in  various  ways.  The  pleasure 
which  is  felt  at  one  moment  has  indeed  little  apparent 
relation  to  the  pain  that  was  perhaps  felt  a  few 
moments  before ;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  subject, 
which  wo  possess,  after  having  reflected  on  it  fully, 
has  equally  little  resemblance  to  our  state  of  doubt 
when  we  began  to  inquire,  or  the  total  ignorance  and 
indifference  whicli  preceded  the  first  doubt  that  we 
felt.  It  is  the  same  individual  mind,  however,  which, 
in  all  these  instances,  is  pleased  and  pained,  is  igno- 
rant, doubts,  reflects,  knows.  There  is  something 
"changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same,"  which  at 
once  constitutes  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
hour,  and  yet  outlives  them, — something,  which,  from 
the  temporary  agitations  of  passion,  rises  unaltered 
and  everlasting,  like  the  pyramid,  that  lifts  still  the 
same  point  to  heaven,  amid  the  sands  and  whirlwinds 
of  the  desert. 

The  consideration  of  the  mhid,  as  one  substance, 
capable  of  existing  in  a  variety  of  states,  according  as 
it  is  variously  affected,  and  constituting,  in  these  dif- 
ferent states,  all  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought 
and  feeling,  necessarily  involves  the  consideration  of 
consciousness,  and  of  personal  identity.  To  the  exa- 
mination of  these,  accordingly,  I  now  proceed,  as 
essential  to  all  the  inquiries  and  specohitions  in  which 
we   are  afterwards  to  be  engaged ;    since,  wliatcvcr 
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powers  or  susceptibilities  we  may  consider  as  attri- 
butes of  the  tuind,  this  consideration  must  always  sup- 
pose  the  existence  of  certain  phenomena,  of  which  w« 
are  conscious,  and  the  identity  of  the  sentient  or  think- 
ing principle,  in  which  that  consciousness  resides,  and 
to  which  all  the  varieties  of  those  ever-changing  feelings 
which  form  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry,  arc  col- 
lectively to  be  referred. 

Our   first   inquiry,   then,   is    into  the    nature  of 
Consciousness. 

In  the  systems  of  philosophy,  whlcli  have  been 
most  generally  prevalent,  especially  in  this  part 
of  the  islund,  conscioosuess  lias  always  been  classed 
as  one  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind,  differing 
from  its  other  powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from 
each  other.  It  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Dr.  Reid,  as 
separate  and  distinct,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers ;  and  he  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is  an  operation 
of  the  understanding  of  its  own  kind,  and  cannot  be 
logically  defined.  The  objects  of  it  are  our  present 
pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  onr  fears,  our  desires, 
our  doubts,  our  thouglits  of  every  kind ;  in  a  word. 
all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations  of 
our  own  miuds,  while  they  are  present."  And  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  which  it  wpuld  be  needless 
to  quote,  he  alludes  to  its  radical  difference  from  the 
other  powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  point  on 
which  there  could  be  no  question.  To  me,  however, 
T  must  confess,  it  appears^  that  this  attempt  to  double, 
as  it  were,  our  various  feelings,  by  making  them  not 
to  constitute  our  consciousness,  but  to  be  the  objects 
of  it,  as  of  a  distinct  intellectual  power,  is  not  a  faith- 
ful statement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  is 
founded,  partly  on  a  confusion   of  thought,  and  still 
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more  on  a.  coDfufiiou  of  language.  Seasation  is  not 
the  object  of  cooscionsDeas  differmt  from  itcsclf,  but  a 
particular  scn^ion  U  the  conscioameGBof  tbe  moment ; 
as  a  particular  liof>e,  or  fear»  or  grte(  or  reflentment, 
or  simple  rcniembraace,  mav  be  the  actual  conscious- 
ness <^  the  next  moment.  In  abort,  if  the  mind  of 
man,  and  all  ibe  changes  whicb  take  place  in  it,  firom 
the  first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced,  to  the 
last  with  which  it  closes^  could  be  made  visible  to  any 
oth«-  thinking  being,  a  certain  series  of  feelings 
alone,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number  of  successive 
states  of  the  mind,  would  be  distinguishable  in  it. 
forming,  indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts, 
and  passions,  as  momentary  states  of  the  mind,  bat 
all  of  them  e^tistiiijj;  iudiTidoally,  and  successively  to 
each  other.  To  suppose  the  mind  to  exist  in  two 
different  states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity.  To  the  whole  series  of  states  of  the  mind, 
then,  whatever  the  indiriduat  momentary  snccessire 
states  may  be,  I  give  the  name  of  our  conscionsnesa — 
ttsing  that  term,  not  to  express  any  new  state  addi- 
tional to  the  whole  series,  (for  to  that,  which  is 
already  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  added,  and  the 
mind,  as  I  Itave  already  said,  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exist  at  once  in  two  diferent  states,)  but  merely  as 
a  short  mode  of  expressing  the  wide  variety  of  our 
feelings;  in  the  same  manner  as  I  use  any  other 
generic  word  for  expressing  briefly  the  individual 
varieties  comprehended  under  it.  There  are  not  sen- 
sations, thoughts,  pa.'^ions,  and  also  consciousness, 
any  more  than  there  is  quadruped  or  animal,  as  a 
separate  being,  to  be  added  to  the  wolves,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, and  other  living  creatures,  which  I  include 
under  those  terras. 
The  fallacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to  be  some- 
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thing  diifercnt  from  tlw  feeliog.  whicb  U  eaid  to  be 
Hs  object,  has  arisen,  in  a  great  measnre,  from  tbcoae 
of  tlie  personal  pronoun  /,  which  the  con^-iction  of 
our  identity,  daring  the  variot^  feelings,  or  temporar; 
oonecioiisnesscs  of  different  moments,  has  led  as  to 
employ,  as  sigmficant  of  our  permanent  self, — of  that 
bciu)^,  which  its  conscious,  and  variously  conscious,  and 
wliidi  continuea,  after  these  feelings  hare  ceased,  to 
he  the  subject  of  other  con3cioasnesses,aa  transient  as 
the  former.  /  am  coiisciom  of  a  certain  feeling, 
really  means,  however,  no  more  than  this — I  feel  in  a 
certain  manner,  or,  in  otiier  words,  my  mind  exists  in 
that  state  which  constitutes  a  certuin  feeling ;  the 
mere  existence  of  that  feeling,  and  not  any  additional 
and  distinguishable  feeling  that  is  to  be  termed  coq- 
sciousness,  being  all  which  is  essential  to  the  state  of 
my  mind,  at  the  particular  moment  of  sensation ;  for 
a  pleasure,  or  pain,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  is 
a  pleasure  or  pain,  that,  in  reference  to  us  at  least, 
has  no  existence.  But  when  we  say,  I  am  conscioos 
of  a  particular  feeling,  in  the  usual  paraphrastic 
phraseology  of  our  language,  which  has  no  mode  of 
expressing,  in  a  single  word,  the  mere  existence  of  a 
feeling,  we  arc  apt.  from  a  prejudice  of  grammar,  to 
separate  the  sentient  /  and  the  feeling,  as  diiferent, — 
Hot  different,  as  they  really  are,  merely  in  this  respect 
that  the  feeling  is  one  momentary  and  changeable 
state  of  the  permanent  substance  I,  that  is  capable  of 
existing  also,  at  other  moments,  in  other  states, — bat 
so  radically  diflercnt,  as  to  justify  onr  classing  the 
feeling  in  the  relation  of  an  object,  to  that  sentient 
principle  which  we  call  I,  —  and  an  object  to  it,  not 
in  retrospect  only,  as  when  the  feeling  is  remembered, 
or  when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  other  reraemberp<i 
feelings,  —  but  in  the   very  moment  of  the  primary 
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sensation  itself;  as  if  there  could  truly  be  two  distinct 
states  of  the  sanic  mind,  at  that  same  inomeiifc,  one  of 
ivhieh  states  is  to  be  termed  sensation,  and  the  other 
ditlerent  state  of  tlie  saiue  mind  to  be  termed  con- 
Gciousness. 

To  estimate  more  accurately  the  effect  which  this 
reference  to  self  produces,  let  us  imagine  a  hunmri 
being  to  be  bom  with  his  faculties  perfe<!t  as  in  mature 
life,  and  let  us  suppose  a  sensation  to  arise  for  the 
first  time  in  his  mind.      For  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity,  let  us  suppose  the  sensation  to  be  of  a 
kind  as  little  eomplox  as  possible ;  such,  for  example, 
us  that  which  tlie  fragraace  of  a  rose  excites.     If, 
immediately  after  tliis  first  sensation^  we  imagine  the 
sentient  principle  to  be  extinguished,  what  are  we  to 
call  that  feeling  which  tilled  and  constituted  the  brief 
moment  of  life  ?      It  was  a  simple  sensation,  and 
nothing  more;  and  if  only  wc  say,  that  the  sensation 
has  existed, — whether  wc  say,  or  do  not  say,  that  the 
miud  was  conscious  of  the  sensation. — wc  shall  convey 
precisely  the    same  meaning  ;    the  consciousness  of 
the  sensation  being.  In  that  case,  only  a  tautological 
expression  of  the  sensation  itself.     There  will  be,  in 
this  first  momentary  state,  no  separation  of  self  and 
the  sensation,  —  no  little  proposition  formed  in  the 
mind,  I  feel  or  /  am  conscious  of  a  fedhifj, — but  tho 
feeling,  and  the  sentient  I,  will,  for  the  moment,  l>e 
the  same.     It  is  this  simple  fccliiig,  and  this  alone, 
which  is  the  whole  consclousnesa  of  the  first  moment; 
and  no  reference  can  be  made  of  this  to  a  self,  which 
is  independent  of  the  temporary  consciousness ;  because 
the  knowledge  of  self,  as  distinct  from  the  particular 
feeling:,  implies  the  rcmerabrance  of  former  feelings, — 
of  feelings   which,   together   with   the   present,   we 
ascribe  to  one  thinking  priuciple  ;    recognising  the 
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priiicijile,  tbe  self,  tho  me,  as  the  same,  amid  all  its 
transient  diversities  of  consciousness. 

Let  us  now,  then,  instead  of  supposing  life,  as  iu 
the  former  case,  to  be  extinguished  immediately  after 
the  first  sensation,  suppose  another  sensation  to  T>c 
excited,  Jis,  for  instance,  that  which  is  produced  by  tho 
sound  of  a  flute.  The  mind  either  will  be  completely 
absorbed  in  this  new  sensation,  without  any  subsequent 
rememibrance,^iu  which  case  the  consciousness  of  the 
sensation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fragrance  that  pre- 
ceded it,  will  be  only  another  more  paraphrastic 
expression  of  the  simple  sensation, — or  the  remem- 
brance of  tlie  fonner  feeling  will  arise.  If  the 
remembrance  of  the  former  feeling  arise,  and  the  two 
different  feelings  he  considered  by  the  mind  at  once, 
it  will  now,  by  that  irresistible  law  of  our  natare, 
which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity, 
conceive  the  two  sensations,  which  it  recognises  as 
different  iu  themselves,  to  have  yet  belonged  to  the 
same  being, — that  being,  to  which,  when  it  has  the 
use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self,  and  in 
relation  to  which  it  speaks,  as  often  as  it  uses  the 
pronoun  /. — The  notion  of  self,  as  the  lasting  subject 
of  successive  transient  feelings,  being  now,  and  not 
till  now,  acquired,  through  the  remembrance  of 
former  sensations  or  temporary  diversities  of  con- 
sciousness, the  mind  will  often  again,  when  other 
new  sensations  may  have  arisen,  go  through  a  similar 
process,  being  not  merely  affected  with  the  particular 
momentary  sensation,  but  rcracmbGring  other  prior 
feelings,  and  identifying  it  with  them,  in  the  general 
designation  of  self.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
memory  of  the  past  will  often  mingle  with 
modify  the  present;  and,  now,  indeed,  to  form 
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rerbal  proposition,  /  am  amgeioat  of  a  paritaUar 
tetisatiofki — since  the  Tery  word  /  implies  that  this 
remembrance  and  idcntlAcation  has  token  place, — may 
be  allowed  to  express  something  more  than  the  mere 
existence  of  the  momentary  sensation,  for  it  exprcAijes 
also  that  the  miud,  which  now  exists  in  the  state  of 
this  particular  sensation,  has  formerly  existed  in  a 
difterent  state.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  former 
feelings,  and  a  belief  that  the  present  and  the  past 
have  bc>en  states  of  one  snbstance.  But  this  belief, 
or,  in  other  words,  this  remembrance  of  former  feel- 
ings, is  so  far  flora  being  essential  to  every  thought 
or  sensation,  that  innumerable  feelings  every  moment 
arise*  without  any  such  identification  with  the  past. 
They  are  felt,  however,  for  tbia  is  necessarily  implied 
in  their  existence ;  but  they  exist,  as  transient 
thoughts  or  sensations  only,  and  the  consciousness, 
Avhicli  we  have  of  them,  in  these  circumstances,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  thoughts  or  sensations  them- 
selves, whicli  could  not  he  thoughts  or  sensations  if 
they  were  not  felt. 

In  the  greater  number  of  our  successions  of  momen- 
tary feelings,  then,  when  no  refcreuce  is  made  to 
former  states  of  the  mind,  the  consciousness  is  obvi- 
ously nothing  more  than  the  simple  momentary  feeling 
itself  as  it  begins  and  ceases ;  and  when  there  is  a 
reference  to  former  states  of  the  mind,  we  discover  on 
analysis  only  a  remembrance,  like  all  our  other  remem- 
brances, and  a  feeling  of  common  relation  of  the  past 
the  present  affection  of  the  mind  to  one  permanent 
Bubject.  It  is  the  belief  of  our  continued  identity 
which  involves  this  particular  feeling  of  relation  of 
past  and  present  feelings :  and  consciousness,  in  this 
sense  of  the  term,  is  only  a  word  expressive  of  that 
belief. 
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That  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sound  of  a  flute, 
and  in  general  all  the  other  objects  of  sense,  might 
have  excited  precisely  the  same  immediate  sensatioua 
as  at   present,  Br.  Reid  adinite,  though   the  belief 
of  our  personal  identity  had  not  been  impressed  upoQ 
us  ;  for  he  ascribes  this  belief  to  an  instinctive  prin- 
ciple only,  and  acknowledges,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
our  sensations  themselves,  from  which  any  such  in- 
ference could  be  drawn  by  reason.     If,  then,  thial 
instinctive   belief  of  identity   had   not   been,  as   at 
present,  a  ratural  law  of  human  tliouj^ht,  operating 
irresistibly   on    the  remembrance    of    our    different 
feelings,  we  should  have  had  no  notion  of  &€lf^  of  nw,, 
the  sentient  and  thinking  being,  who  exists  at  the^ 
present  moment,  and  who  existed  before  the  present 
moment ;— and  what,  then,  would  have  been  the  con- 
sciousness, acconvpanying,  and  different  from,  our  sen-' 
sations,  when  they  merely  flashed  along  the  mind  andj 
vanished?     The  most  zealous  defender  of  consciouB- 
nciss,  as  a  separate  intellectual  power,  must  sureljT 
admit,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  beenfi 
nothing  more  than  sensation  itself.     It  is  the  belief  of. 
our  identity  only,  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  sellj; 
as  the  subject  of  various  feelings,  and  it  is  the  notion 
of  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  former  feelings,  which 
leads  us  to  regard  the  consciousness  of  the  moment, 
as  different  from  the  sensation  of  the  moment ;  because 
it  suggests  to  us  tliose  former  feelings,  which  truly 
were  different  from  it,  or  at  least  that  subject  miW, 
which  unquestionably  existed  before  the  present  sen- 
sation. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  &onlty  of  cousciousnesfi  i» 
nothing  more  than  this  reference  to  the  past,  and  coo- 
sequent  belief  of  identity,  we  may  in  that  case  vcrf  3 
safely  admit  its  existence;  though  the classilicatioD of] 
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it,  as  a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  would  iu  that  case 
be  a  most  singular  unomalj  in  arrangement,  and  would 
involve  a  very  absurd,  or  at  least  a  verr  awkward  use 
of  a  term.  To  assert  tliis  significaliou  of  it,  however, 
would  he  to  admit  every  thing  for  which  1  have  con- 
tended. But  it  certainly  ia  not  the  sense  which  has 
been  attached  to  it  by  philosophers ;  and  indeed,  in 
this  sense,  consciousness,  instead  of  having  for  its 
objects,  as  Dr.  Reid  says,  all  "  our  present  pains, 
our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our 
doubts,  our  tlioughts  of  every  kind:  in  a  word,  all  the 
passions,  and  all  Uie  actions  and  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  while  they  are  present,"  would  be  limited  to 
the  comparatively  few,  of  which  the  consideration  o 
our  personal  identity  forms  a  part.  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  feelings,  us  I  have  already  said,  the 
sensation  dies  away,  almost  in  the  moment,  —  not,  in- 
deed, without  being  enjoyed  or  suffered,  but  without 
auy  reference  to  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  feelings, 
or  remembrance  of  any  prior  state  of  mind,  as  distinct 
from  the  present  The  belief  of  our  identity  is  surely 
Bot  the  only  belief  that  arises  Jrom  an  instinctive 
principle;  and  if  its  existence  entitle  us,  in  our  syste- 
matic arrangements,  to  the  possession  of  a  new  intel- 
lectual power,  every  other  belief  that  arises  instinc- 
tively from  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  must  give 
as  a  similar  title  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  our 
faculties.  The  never-failing  and  instant  fuith,  by 
which  we  expect^  without  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
similarity  of  the  future,  that  events  will  continue  to 
follow  each  other,  in  the  same  order  as  at  present,  — 
that  bodies  will  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  bum,  food 
satisiy  the  craving  of  our  appetite  —  that  immediate 
intuitive  principle  of  belief,  on  which  all  onr  foresight 
depends,  and  according  to  which  we  regulate  our  whole 
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conduct  ill  providing  for  the  future, — should  certainly,    , 
in  that  case,  be  ascribed  by  U8  to  some  peculiar  iiitellee-  ■ 
tual  power,  for  which  it  would  be  easy  to  invent  a  name.    ' 
It  is  not  by  any  inference  of  our  reason  we  believe  that 
the  sound  of  a  flute  which  preceded  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose,  aiui  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  which  followed  the 
sound  of  a  flute,  excited  sensations  that  were  states  of 
the  same  identical  mind;  for  there  is  nothing,  in  either 
of  the  separate  sensations,  or  in  both  together,  from 
which  such  an  inference  can  be  drawn  ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  impossibility  of  infeiTing  Jt,  we  believe 
this  at  least  as  strongly  as  we  believe  any  of  the  con- 
clusions of  our  reasoning.    In  like  manner,  it  is  not  by 
any  Inference  of  reason  we  believe,  that  fire  will  warm 
as  to-raorrow,  as  it  has  warmed  us  to  day ;  for  there 
is  nothing',  in  the  fire  of  to-day,  or  in  the  sensatiou  of 
warmth,  considered  as  a  mere  sequence  of  it,  from 
-which   the   succession   of  a  similar  sensation  to  the 
fire  of  to-mon*ow  can  be  inferred ;  yet  we  also  rely  on 
this  future  sequence,  at  least  as  strongly,  as  we  believe 
any  of  the  conclusions  of  our  reasoning.      In  both 
cases  the  parallel  is  complete;  and,  in  both,  the  evi- 
dence of  a  particular  intellectual  faculty  mnst  conse- 
quently be  alike,  —  or  in  neither  is  there  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  a  power. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  other  sense,  in  which  we 
often  talk  of  onv  consciousness  of  a  feeling,  and  a 
sense  in  whicli  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  conscioiis- 
ness  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  feeling  itself. 
This  is,  when  we  speak  of  a  feeling,  not  actually 
existing  at  present,  but  past  —  as  when  we  say,  that 
we  are  conscious  of  having  seen,  or  heard,  or  done 
something.  Such  a  use  of  the  term,  however,  i« 
pardonable  only  in  the  privileged  looseness  aiiJ 
inaccuracy  of  familiar  conrersation ;   the  conscioos- 
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in  this  case,  being  precisely  synonyiHOus  with 
remembrance  or  memory,  and  not  a  power  different 
from  the  rcmembmnce.  The  reniembrance  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  vivid  feeling  itself,  indeed,  are  dif- 
ferent. Httt  the  remembrance,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  remembrance,  are  the  sarao — as  the  conaoioiis- 
of  a  sensation,  and  the  fjcnstition,  are  the  same; 
to  be  conscious  tliat  we  have  seen  or  spoken  to 
any  one,  is  only  to  remember  that  we  have  seen  or 
spoken  to  him. 

Much  of  this  very  confusion  with  respect  to 
memory,  however,  T  have  no  dcmbt,  ii:is  Ijeen  always 
involved  in  the  assertion  of  consciousness  us  a  pecu- 
liar and  distinct  power  of  the  mind.  When  we 
think  of  feelings  long  past,  it  is  impossible  for  113  not 
to  be  aware  th.'it  our  mind  is  then  truly  retrospective ; 
and  memory  seems  to  us  suttiuient  to  account  for  the 
whole.  But  when  the  retrospect  is  of  very  recent 
igs — of  feelings,  perhaps,  that  existeJ  as  distinct 
of  the  mind,  the  very  moment  before  our  re- 
began,  the  short  interval  is  forgotten,  and  we 
tbat  the  primary  feeling,  and  our  consideration 
of  the  feeling,  are  strictly  simultaneous.  We  have  a 
sensation, — we  look  instantly  back  on  tliat  sensation  ; 
— «uch  is  consciousness  as  distinguished  from  tlie  feel- 
ing that  is  said  to  be  its  object.  When  it  is  any 
tiling  more  than  the  sensation,  thought,  or  emotion,  of 
ivhicli  we  are  said  to  bo  conscious,  it  is  a  brief  and 
rapid  retrospect.  Its  object  is  not  a  present  feeling. 
Eiut  a  past  feeling,  as  truly  as  when  we  look  back. 
not  on  the  moment  immediately  preceding,  but  on 
some  distant  event  or  emotion  of  our  boyhood. 

After  thus  distinguishing  all  that  is  truly  present 
in  consciousness,  fi'om  common  reniembrance,  I  surely 
Heed  not  undertake,  at  any  length,  to  distinguish  it 
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from  that  peculiar  species  of  remembrance  wbicli 
goes  under  the  name  of  conscience ;  though  their 
similar  etymology  may  have  a  slight  tendency  to  mis- 
lead. Conscience  is  our  moral  memory ;  —  it  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart,  if  1  may  apply  to  it  a  phrase 
which,  in  its  original  application,  was  much  more 
liappily  employed,  by  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils 
of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  Viho.  on  being  asked  what  be 
understood  by  the  word  gratitude,  wrote  down  im- 
mediately, "  Gratitude  is  tlie  memory  of  the  heart." 

Tlie  power  of  conscience  does,  indeed,  what  con- 
sciousness does  not.  It  truly  doubles  all  our  feelings, 
when  they  have  been  such  as  virtue  inspired.  "  Hoo 
est  vivere/*?".v,  vita  posse  priore  frui ;"  and  it  multipliea 
them  in  a  much  more  fearful  proportion,  when  they 
have  been  of  au  opposite  kind, — aiTesting,  as  it  were, 
every  moment  of  guilt,  which,  of  itself,  wonid  have 
passed  away,  as  fugitive  as  our  other  moments,  and 
suspending  them  for  ever  before  our  eyes,  in  fixed  and 
terrifying  reality.  "  I'rima  et  maxima  peocautiam 
est  poena,"  says  Seneca,  ** peccasse ;  uec  uUum  scelus, 
licet  illud  fortuna  exomet  muneribus  suis,  licet  tueatiir 
ac  vindicet,  i/npumfum  est,  quoniam  sctjleris  in  scelerc 
supplicium  est."  *  "  The  first  and  the  greatest  punisb- 
ment  of  guilt,  is  to  have  heen  guilty ;  nor  can  auy 
crime,  thougJi  fortune  should  adorn  it  with  all  her 
most  lavish  bounty,  as  if  protecting  and  vindicating 
it,  pass  truly  unpunished  ;  because  the  punishment  of 
the  base  or  atrocious  deed,  is  in  the  vei'y  baseness  or 
atrocity  of  the  deed  itself."  But  this  species  of 
memory,  which  we  denominate  conscience,  and,  in- 
deed, every  species  of  memory,  which  ranst  necessarily 
have  for  its  object  the  past,  is  essentially  differect 
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fipom  the  consciousness  which  we  have  been  conaidcr- 
ing,  that,  in  its  very  definition,  is  limited  to  present 
feelings,  and  of  which,  if  we  really  had  such  an 
intellectual  power,  onr  moral  conscience  would,  in 
Dr.  Rcid's  sense  of  the  tenii,  I)e  an  object  rather  tliau 
apart. 

Consciousness,  then,  I  conclude,  in  its  simplest 
acceptation,  when  it  is  understood  aa  regarding  the 
present  only,  is  no  distinct  power  of  the  mind,  or 
name  of  a  distinct  class  of  feelings,  but  is  only  a 
general  term  for  all  our  feelings,  of  whatever  species 
these  may  be, — sensationa,  thoughts,  desires ;  in  s)iort, 
all  those  states  or  affections  of  mind,  in  which  the 
phenouiena  of  mind  consist;  and  when  it  expresses 
more  than  this,  it  is  only  the  remeitibraiice  of  some 
fonner  state  of  the  mind,  and  a  feeling  of  the  relation 
ofthe  paat  and  the  present  as  states  of  one  sentient 
suhst^nce.  The  term  is  very  conveniently  nsed  for 
the  purpose  of  abbreviation,  when  we  speak  of  the 
whole  variety  of  our  feelings,  in  the  same  manner  as 
itny  other  general  term  h  nsed,  to  express  briefly  the 
multitude  of  indr\'iduals  that  agree  in  posaessing  same 
common  property  of  which  we  speak ;  when  the  enu- 
meration of  these,  by  description  and  name,  would  be 
as  wearisome  to  the  patience,  as  it  would  be  opprcs- 

I  aive  to  the  memoiy.  But  still,  when  we  speak  of  the 
eridence.of  consciousness,  we  mean  nothing  more  tlian 
IW  evidence  implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  our 
eensations,  thoughts,  desires, — whicli  it  is  utterly  iui- 
pofisible  for  us  to  believe  to  be  and  not  to  be;  or,  in 

I  otlier  words,  impossible  for  us  to  feel  and  not  to  feel 
at  the  same  moment.  This  precise  limitation  of  the 
term,  I  trust,  you  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  the 
course  of  our  future  speculations. 

WOL.  I.  X 
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LECTURE  SIL 

Ix  rar  b«t  Leotar^  GenUenien,  I  brought  to  a 
coadwaoB  mj  iimiiIh  on  tke  aitwe  and  objects  of 
fhjBaol  msforjy — tke  dm  mdentaading  of  whicb 
nrrri  to  mt  i  iiiiliiTlj  iiim  ■!■!/  before  we  could 
^a/btx,  with  any  proqiect  of  neoess.  od  tlie  pfaysiolo- 
poil  hwwtigitkia  of  the  aiii 

We  tbea  Ofttoi  ««r  eyes,  u  it  were,  on  the  great 
field  of  tbongU  ni  pwaoB,  and  (m  all  the  infinite 
Tnrie^  of  fcfKngi,  wUc^  in  aanaaUagcs  more  or  lev 
f— ipki.  and  in  ealcwra  vore  or  Seas  brilliant  or 
otaone,  it  ia  uiuj  '  ■  ■  !  ['■■■■■^'■g  to  oar  internal 
^Bfic.  Tke  vcfj  aUfij*  tn  nnxage  these  transieot 
ftrBn^^y  na  phenaaenn  of  the  bM,  howeTer,  implies 
eridestlr  socne  eooaUentioa  of  the  nature  of  kbat 

and  of  tlie 
states  of  which 
wt  anangie  thcan.  Ut  lart  lectnte.  therefore,  wu 
deiyrted  t>thaafii—iyco«aaMtiBnof  conscto 
nrhieh  we  fiMai  naesn  tn  ngari.  not  as  say 
•nd  pecafiarlhedtyof  Che  Mind,  of  whidi  our 
fcrfii^  awi,  to  nsc  Ik",  Beaf a  ojqwfonon,  objects, 
vhieh  it  thereCaK  to  he  nMoi  in  ercfy  inatanoe, 
^  Mpmate  fleaonre^  fniaab  fciwiition^  remen- 
fcnooa^ynariMw^lhnl  uanuttlL  the»o— Uiystato 
of  the»i><Wfwwlyns  «  Aort  geMial  tenn.  ex- 
iwanivft  of  n>  theoe  ■onwtniy  lalmw  in  refeience  to 
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gnmce,  for  example,  is  the  conscionsness  of  one  mo- 
ment, as  the  remembrance  of  that  seusation,  or  some 
other  sensation,  is,  perhaps,  the  consciousness  of  the 
succeeding  moment :  the  mind,  at  every  moment,  ex- 
isting in  one  precise  state>  which,  as  one  state,  can  be 
accurately  denoted  only  by  one  precise  name,  or 
by  names  that  are  synonymous,  not  by  names  that  are 
significant  of  total  diversity. 

All  which  we  know,  or  can  be  supposed  to  know, 
of  tlie  mind,  indeed,  is  a  certain  series  of  those  states 
or  feelinga  tliat  have  succeeded  each  other,  more  or 
less  rapidly,  since  life  began  ;  the  sensation,  thought, 
emotion,  of  the  moment,  being  one  of  those  states, 
and  the  supposed  consciousness  of  the  state  being 
only  the  state  itself,  whatever  it  may  he,  in  which 
the  mind  exists  at  that  particular  moment :  since  it 
woald  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  the  same 
indivisible  mind  to  exist  at  the  very  same  moment  in 
Iwo  separate  states,  one  of  sensation,  and  one  of 
cijiigciousness.  It  is  not  simply  because  we  feel,  but 
because  we  remember  some  prior  feeling,  and  have 
fonned  a  notion  of  the  mind,  as  the  permanent  snbject 
of  different  feelin.i^s,  that  wo  conceive  the  proposition, 
"I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation,"  to  express  more  than 
the  simple  existence  of  the  sensation  itself;  since  it 
expresses,  too,  a  reference  of  this  to  the  same  mind 
which  had  formerly  been  recognisod  aa  the  subject  of 
other  feelings.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  some 
former  feeling,  and  a  reference  of  the  present  feeling 
to  the  same  subject ;  and  this  mere  remembrance,  and 

:ie  intuitive  belief  of  identity  which  accompanies 
remembrance,  are  all  that  pbilosophers,  by  defective 
analyses,  and  a  little  confusion  of  language  and  thought, 
hve  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  mental 
faculty,  under  the  name  of  consciousness;^ — -though 
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vonsciourriieea,  in  thia  sense,  far  from  embracing  &U 
the  varieties  of  feeling,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  begin  and  cease,  without  any  accompanying 
thought  of  that  permanent  substance  to  which  tlie 
transientfeeling  is  referable,  must  be  limited  to  the  com- 
paratively few  in  which  such  a  reference  to  self  is  made. 
Consciousness,  in  short,  whenever  it  is  conceived 
to  express  more  tlian  the  present  foeling.  or  present  j 
momentary  state  of  the  mind,  whatever  that  raajbti 
which  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  consciousness, — aij 
if  it  were  at  once  something  different  at  every  moment  I 
from  the  present  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  yetj 
the  very  state  iu  which  the  mind  la  at  every  moment 
'Supposed  to  exist, — is  a  retrospect  of  some  pastj 
feeling,  with  that  belief  of  a  common  relation  of  Ui«l 
past  and  present  feeling  to  one  subject  mind,  which  i« 
involved  in  the  very  notion,  or  rather  constitutes  the 
very  notion,  of  personal   identity, — and  all  which  | 
distinguishes  this  rapid  retrospect  from    any  of  tbfl 
other  retrospects,  which  we  class  as  remembrances, 
and  ascribe  to  memory  as  their  source,  is  the  mere  I 
briefness  of  the  interval  between  the  feeling  tbatia! 
remembered,  and  the  reflective  glance  which  seeniil 
to  be  immediately  retrospective.     A  feeling  of  some 
kind  ba3  arisen,  and  we  look  instantly  back  upon  tbat 
feeling ;  but  a  remembrance  is  surely  still  the  same  in 
nature,  aud  arises  from  the   same  principle  of  the 
mental  constitution,  whether  the  inten-al  which  pre- 
cedes it  ho  that  of  a  moment,  or  of  many  bour^  Qt 
years. 


I  now  then  proceed,  after  these  remarks  on  our 
consciousness  as  momentary,  to  a  most  important 
inquiry,  which  arises  necessarily  from  the  consideration 
of  the  successions  of  our  momentary  conscionsnefis, 
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and  must  be  oonsiilered  aa  involved  in  alt  our  attempts 
to  arrange  them, — the  inquiry  into  the  identity  of  the 
mind,  as  truly  one  and  permanent  amid  all  the  variety 
cf  its  fugitive  alfcctions. 

lu  our  examination  of  this  vei-y  wonderful  coinci- 
idence  of  sameness  and  diversity,  I  shall  confine  my 
J  remarks  to  the  phenomena  ^vhich  arc  purely  mental, 
omitting  the  objections  drawn  from  the  daily  waste 
sod  daily  aliment  of  our  corporeal  part,  the  whole 
force  of  which  objection  may  be  admitted,  without 
any  scruple,  by  those  who  contend  for  the  identity 
only  of  the  thinking  principle  ;  since  the  individuality 
of  this  would  be  aa  little  destroyed,  though  every 
particle  of  the  body  were  completely  changed,  as  the 
indiriduality  of  the  body  itself  would  be  destroyed, 
by  a  change  of  tlie  mere  garments  that  invest  it.  The 
Tnanner  in  which  the  mind  is  united  to  a  system  of 
particles,  which  are  in  a  perpetaal  state  of  flux,  is. 
indeed,  more  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to 
explain ;  though  it  is  really  not  more  inexplicable 
than  its  union  to  such  a  system  of  particles  would  be, 
though  they  were  to  continue  for  ever  unchanged. 

I  may  remark,  however,  by  the  way,  that  though 
tbe  constant  state  of  flux  of  the  corporeal  particles 
furnishes  no  argument  against  the  identity  of  the 
principle  whicb  feels  and  thinks,  if  feeling  and  thought 
be  states  of  a  gubstance  that  is  eaaentially  distinct 
ftom  these  changing  particles,  the  unity  and  identity 
of  this  principle,  amid  all  the  corpuscular  changes, 
—if  it  can  truly  be  proved  to  be  identical, — furnish 
»very  strong  argument  in  disproof  of  those  systems 
which  consider  thought  and  feeling  as  the  result  of 
niaterial  organization.  Indeed,  the  attempts  which 
bve  been  seriously  made  by  materialists  to  obviate 
Ihia  difiBiculty,   involve,   in   every   respect,  as  much 
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absurdity,  tbongh  certainly  uot  so  much  pleasantry,- 
at  least  so  luucb  inteDtiooal  pleasantry,  as  the  demon- 
strations which  the  Society  of  Freethinkers  commuai 
catcd  to  Martinns  Scriblerus,  in  their  letter  of  greeting 
and   invitation.      The    argnments,   wliicb   they  are 
represented  as  urgmg  in  tbis  admirable  letter,  ludij 
crotis  as  tbey  may  seem,  are  truly  as  strong,  at  least 
as  those  of  wbich  they  are  a  parody ;  and  indeed,  i 
this  case,  where  both  are  so  like,  a  very  little  occa 
sional  change  of  expression  is  ail  which  is  necesssr 
to  convert  the  grave  ratiocination  into  the  parodj 
and  the  parody  into  the  grave  raiioci nation. 

"  The  parts  (say  they)  of  an  animal  body,"  statii^ 
the  objection  wbich  they  profess  to  answer,  "M 
perpetually  changed,  and  the  fluids  which  seem  tob 
the  subject  of  consciousness,  arc  in  a  perpetta 
circulation,  so  that  the  same  individual  particles  A 
not  remain  in  the  brain  ;  from  whence  it  will  follort 
that  the  idea  of  individual  consciousness  must  b( 
constantly  translated  from  one  particle  of  matt(*r  6 
another,  whereby  the  particle  A,  for  example,  moB 
not  only  be  conscious,  but  conscious  that  it  is  tli 
same  being  with  the  particle  B  that  went  before. 

"  We  answer ;  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imacii 
ation,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  tta 
that  maxim  of  the  Knglish  law,  that  the  king  De« 
dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  self-moving,  an 
governing  the  whole  machine,  is  communicated  froi 
every  particle  to  its  immediate  successor,  who,  i 
soon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  takes  upon  him  tl 
government,  which  still  preserves  the  unity  of  t 
whole  system. 

"  Tbey  make  a  great  noise  about  this  individuoli^ 
— how  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  t 
same  individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  notwi 
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standing  the  flox  state  of  the  particles  of  matter  that 
compose  his  body.  We  think  this  i8  capable  of  a 
verjf  plain  answer,  and  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
a  familiar  example : 

'Sir  Jolm  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted 
ctockings,  which  his  maid  darned  so  often  with  silk, 
that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk  stockings. 
Now,  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued 
with  some  degree  of  coasciousness  at  every  particular 
(iuming,  they  would  have  been  sensible,  that  they 
n'ere  the  same  individual  pair  of  stockings  both 
before  and  after  the  darning  ;  and  this  sensation 
would  Lave  continued  in  them  through  all  the  succes- 
sion of  darnings ;  and  yet,  after  the  last  of  all,  there 
was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  first  pair  of 
stockings:  but  they  were  grown  to  be  silk  stockings, 
U  was  said  before. 

"And  whereas  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  animal  ia 
conscious  of  some  individual  self-moving,  self-deter- 
mining principle  ;  it  is  ansvverc<l,  that,  as  in  a  House 
of  Commons  all  things  are  determined  by  a  majority, 
80  it  is  in  every  animal  system.  As  that  which 
determines  the  house  ia  said  to  be  the  reason  of  the 
whole  assembly  ;  it  is  no  otherwise  with  thinking 
Iwiugs,  who  are  defcermiued  by  the  greater  force  of 
sereral  particles,  which,  like  so  many  unthinking 
roembers,  compose  one  thinking  system."^ 

The  identity,  which  we  are  to  consider,  is,  as  I 
h\e  already  said,  the  identity  only  of  the  principle 
which  feels  and  thinks,  without  regard  to  the  change- 
able state  of  tho  particles  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  body 
in  general.     This  unity  and  permanence  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  thinks,  if  we  had  still  to  invent  a  phrase, 
'Mart.  Scrib.  cliap.  vii — Pope's  WorkB,  ed.    1757,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  83-84. 
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tbtM^  inrolvi 

tki,  at  leaiL  «bo  an  aot  coavenut  with  t 
ukatpfcen  ca  Ika  ilijiKl,  wnwiifaig 
W  Mill  lit II lit  m  aat  neaUl  only,  I 
wiA  tte  Awlrtii  akality  of  the  mil 
aone  aoct  of  ideatilj  of  the  body  also;  tfaoogh. 
■mi  be  doafeMed,  tbat,  in  iU  ai^Hcation  to  the  bM 
tJbe  teiB  identify  is  aot  and  with  the  same  clrictoe 
ai  in  iU  appHeatitm  to  the  Bind ;  the  bodily  identi 
beiflg  aot  ahaplgte,  bat  adMlliag  of  considerable,  ai 
aUioiafceljr  periiaps  even  of  total,  ebai^e,  providi 
only  the  change  be  bo  gtadnal  as  not  to  be  ineoo^ 
tent  with  apparent  eontiuaity  of  existence.  Sti 
bowe\er,  identity  of  peraoo,  at  least  in  the  popcl 
notion  of  it,  is  aomething  more  than  identity  of  mio 

"  AH  mankind."  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  place  their  f\ 
Ncinality  in  aomething  that  cannot  be  divided  1 
eonnicit  of  parts.  A  part  of  a  person  is  a  numiff 
absurdity.  jH 

*'  When  a  mau  loses  bis  estate,  bia  healt?^ 
Mtrcrigtti,  be  is  still  the  same  person,  and  has  U 
nothing  of  bis  j>crsonality.  If  be  has  a  leg  or  ■ 
arm  cut  off,  he  is  the  same  person  be  was  befoi 
The  anijmtatcd   member  is  no  part  of  bif 
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otherwise  it  would  bare  a  right  to  a  part  of  his  estate, 
and  be  liable  for  a  part  of  his  eng^einents ;  it  would 
be  entitled  to  a  aliare  of  his  merit  and  demerit,  which 
ia  manifestly  absurd.  A  person  is  something  indivi- 
gible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a  monad."' 

That  all  maukiud  place  their  personality  in  some- 
tbing,  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  pcrfions,  or 
into  halves  or  quarters  of  a  person,  is  true  ;  because 
tbemiud  itself  is  indivisible,  and  the  presence  of  this 
ODc  indivisible  mind  is  essential  to  personality.  But 
tbongh  essential  to  personality  in  man,  mind  is  not  all, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  at  least,  which  tliis 
comprehends.  Thus,  if,  according  to  the  system  of 
metempsychosis,  we  were  to  suppose  the  mind,  which 
animates  any  of  our  friends,  to  be  the  same  mind  which 
animated  Homer  or  I'lato, — though  we  should  have 
no  scruple,  in  asserting  the  identity  of  the  mind  itself, 
ID  tills  corporeal  transmigration, — there  is  no  one,  I 
conceive,  who  would  think  himself  justifiable,  in  point 
of  accuracy,  in  saying  of  l*lato  and  his  friend,  that 
tboy  were  as  exactly,  in  every  respect,  the  same  per- 
Boii,  as  if  no  metempsychosis  whatever  had  intervened. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this,  as  Dr.  Reid  very  strangely 
supposes,  that  a  leg  or  arm,  if  it  had  any  relation  to 
out  personality,  would,  after  amputation,  be  liable  to 
a  part  of  our  engagements,  or  be  entitled  to  a  sJiare  of 
our  merit  or  demerit ;  for  the  engagement,  and  the 
moral  merit  or  demerit,  belong  not  to  the  body,  but 
to  the  mind,  which  we  believe  to  continue  precisely 
tile  same,  after  the  amputation,  as  before  it.  This. 
however,  is  a  question  merely  as  to  the  comparative 
propriety  of  a  term,  and  as  such,  therefore,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  it.     It  is  of  much  more  im- 

'  BatiyH on  tlio  Intellectual  PoweH ;  Essay  III.  chap,  iv.— vol.  i. 
^a41.    Ed.  1808. 
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portance  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  actna.? 
idectity  of  the  mind,  whether  we  term  it  simply  mental 
or  personal  identity. 

"  Tliat  there  is  something  undoubtedly  which  thinks," 
says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  our  very  doubt  itself  and 
scrupulous  thouglit  evinces.  But  in  what  subject  that 
iliouglit  resides,  and  how  that  subject  is  continued  one 
and  the  same,  so  as  to  answer  constantly  to  the  sup- 
posed train  of  thoughts  or  reflections,  which  seem  to 
run  so  harmoniously  through  a  loii|,'  course  of  life,  with 
the  same  relation  still  to  one  single  and  self-same  per- 
son, this  is  not  a  matter  so  easily  or  hastily  decided 
by  those  who  are  nice  self-examiners,  or  searchers  after 
truth  and  certainty. 

"  'Twill  not,  in  this  respect,  be  sufficient  for  ns  to 
use  the  seeming  logic  of  a  famous^  modem,  and  say, 
'  We  think ;  therefore  we  are.'     Which  is  a  notably 
invented  saying,  after  the  model  of  that  like  philoso- 
phical proposition,  that  '  What  is,  is.'     Miraculously 
ai^ned !     If  '  I  am,  I  am.'     Nothing  more  certain ! 
For  the  ego^  or  I,  being  established  in  the  first  part  of 
the  proposition,  the  ei-go^  no  doubt,  must  hold  it  good -Mid 
in  the  latter.     But  the  question  is,  '  What  constitutes^^ss 
the  Wc  or  I  V    And,  *  Whether  the  I  of  this  instant-*- 1 
be  the  same  with  that  of  any  instant  preceding,  qt^k  e 
to  come?'     For  we  have  nothing  but  memory  to  war — — ■- 
rant  us,  and  memory  may  be  false.     We  may  believe 
wc  have  thought  and  reflected  thus  or  thus ;  but  w£ 
may  be  mistaken.     We  may  be  conscious  of  that,  a^=^  s 
truth,  which  perhaps  was  no  more  than  a  dream ;  au^cd 
we  may  be  conscious  of  that  as  a  past  dreara,  wbiol 
{>erhaps  was  never  before  so  much  as  dreamt  of. 

"  This  is  what  metaphysicians  mean,  when  they  sa^ 
'  That  identity  can  be  proved  only  by  consciousness 
'  Moiuieur  Des  Cartea.    Shaft^ury. 
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but  that  consciousiiegg  withal  may  be  as  well  false  as 
real,  in  respect  of  what  is  past.'  So  tliat  tbe  same 
fiuccessional  We  or  I,  must  remain  still,  on  this 
account,  undecided. 

"To  the  force  of  this  reasoning  I  confess  I  must  so 
far  submit,  as  to  declare  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  take 
my  being  upon  trust-  Let  others  philosophize  as  they 
are  able;  I  shall  admire  their  strength,  when,  upon 
this  topic,  they  have  refuted  what  able  metaphysicians 
object,  and  Pyrrbonists  plead  in  tbeir  own  bcbalf. 

"Meanwhile,  there  is  no  impediment,  binderance, 
or  suspension  of  action,  on  account  of  these  wonder- 
fully refined  speculations.  Argument  and  debate  go 
on  still.  Conduct  is  settled.  Rules  and  measures 
are  given  out,  and  received.  Nor  do  we  scruple  to 
act  as  resolutely  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  we 
are,  as  if  we  hud  effectually  proved  it  a  thousjind  times, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  our  metaphysical  or  Pyrrbo- 
nean  antagonist."* 

In  stating  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  agaiust 
Our  mental  identity,  by  such  metaphysical  or  Pyrrho- 
Dean  antagonists,  as  those  of  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury 
Speaks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  argument  in 
^  strong  a  light  as  possible,  and  in  a  manner  that 
appears  to  me,  in  some  measure,  new.  It  is  surely 
iinnecessary  for  me  to  warn  yon,  that  the  argument, 
however  specious,  is  a  sophistical  one ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  peculiar  sophistry  which  it  involves  shall  be 
afterwards  pointed  out  to  you.  But  I  conceive  it  to 
be  most  important,  in  teaching  you  to  reflect  for  your- 
selves,— by  far  the  most  important  lesson  which  you 
can  be  taught, — that  you  should  be  accustomed  to 
consider  the  force  of  objections  that  may  be  urged, 

*  Bhaftcsbury's  Cbaracterirtlcfl,  roJ.  iii.  pp.  172-174.     E<lit.  n*ii. 
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OS  clearly  as  the  force  of  that  surer  evidence  whidl 
they  oppose,  —  and  that  evea  sophistry  itself,  when 
it  is  to  be  exhibited  and  confuted,  should,  therefore, 
always  be  exhibited  fairly.  We  pay  truth  a  very  easy 
iiomage,  when  we  content  ourselves  with  despising 
her  adversaries.  The  duty  which  we  owe  to  her  is  of 
a  more  manly  kind.  It  la  to  gird  ourselves  for  the 
battle,  —  to  fit  U3  for  overcoming  those  adversaries, 
whenever  they  shall  dure  to  present  themselves  in 
array ;  and  this  we  cannot  do,  with  absolute  confi- 
dence,  unless  we  know  well  the  sort  of  anna  which 
they  may  use,  strong  or  feeble  as  those  arms  may  be. 
I  can  have  uo  fear  that  any  argument  of  this  kind,  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  stated,  can  have  the 
slightest  inflacnee  on  your  conviction ;  because  it  is 
directly  opposed  by  a  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is 
paramount  to  all  reasoning.  We  believe  our  identity* 
as  one  mind,  in  our  feelings  of  to-day,  and  our  feelings 
of  yesterday,  as  indubitably  as  we  believe  that  the 
fire,  which  burned  ua  yesterday,  would,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  burn  us  to-day,  —  not  from  reasoning, 
but  from  u  principle  of  iustant  and  irresistible  belief, 
such  as  gives  to  reasoning  itself  all  its  validity.  As 
Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  says,  "  We  act  as  resolutely, 
upon  the  mere  supposition  that  we  are,  as  if  we  had 
effectually  proved  it  a  thousand  times." 

To  identity,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
(qualities  be  tiie  same.  That  of  which  the  qualities 
are  different  cannot  be  the  same ;  and  the  oidy  mode 
of  discovering  whether  a  substance  have  the  same  or 
diSorcnt  qualities,  is  to  observe  how  it  affects  and  is 
affected  by  other  substances.  It  is  recognised  by  us 
OS  the  same,  or,  at  least,  as  perfectly  similar,  when  in 
two  corresponding  series  of  changes,  the  same  sub- 
slances  affect  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  affects,  in 
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tlie  same  manner,  the  same  snbstanceB  ;  and  when 
either  the  eame  substances  do  not  afTect  it  in  the 
same  munner,  or  it  does  not  affect,  in  tho  Bame  iiitni- 
ner,  tlie  same  substances,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
considering  it  as  diiFerent.  Thus,  if  a  white  substance, 
r^seiubltug  exactly,  in  every  external  appearance,  a 
lump  of  sugar,  do  not  melt  wlien  exposed  to  tho 
action  of  boiling  water,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  sugar, 
because  the  water  does  not  act  on  it  us  wc  have  uni- 
formly known  it  to  act  on  that  flnbataiice  ;  or  if  tho 
same  white  lump,  in  every  otlier  respect  resembling 
sugar,  affect  our  taste  as  bitter  or  acrid  rather  than 
sweet,  we  immediately,  iu  like  manner,  cease  to  con- 
Eider  it  as  sugar,  because  it  docs  not  act  upon  our 
nerves  of  taste  in  the  same  manner  uh  su^ar  acts  upon 
them.  The  complete  similarity,  in  otiier  rosiiocte,  ii 
hr  from  sutticient  to  make  us  alter  our  judgment ;  a 
single  circumstance  of  manifest  difference,  in  its  modo 
either  of  acting  upon  other  substances,  or  of  being  iictod 
upon  by  them,  being  sufficient  to  destroy  tho  otfect  of 
it  thousand  manifest  resemblances. 

Let  this  test  of  identity,  then,  it  may  he  said,  bo 
applied  to  the  mind,  at  different  periods,  if  tin;  test  be 
flowed  to  be  a  just  one;  and  let  it  be  seen  whether, 
itl  the  series  of  changes  in  which  it  acts  or  is  acted 
Upon,  the  phenomena  precisely  correspond  in  every 
c&se.  If  the  same  objects  do  not  net  upon  it  in  the 
Same  manner,  it  must  then  be  different,  according  to 
the  very  definition  to  which  we  arc  supposed  to  have 
assented.  You,  of  course,  understand  that  I  am  ut 
present  only  assuming  tho  chanwjtcr  of  an  objector, 
Q.nd  that  I  state  an  argument,  the  principle  of  which 
you  will  afterwards  find  to  be  false. 

When  we  compare  the   listless  inactivity  of  tho 
infant,   filumbering,   from  the  moment  at   which   he 
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takes  his  milky  food,  to  tbe  moment  at  which  he 
awakes  to  require  it  again,  with  the  restless  energies 
of  that  mighty  being  which  he  is  to  become  in  bis 
maturer  jcarg,  pouring  truth  after  truth  in  rapid  aad 
dazzling  profusion  upon  the  world,  or  grasping  in  liis 
single  haud  the  destiny  of  empires,  how  few  are  the 
circumstances  of  resemblance  which  we  can  trace  of 
ail  that  intelligence  which  is  afterwards  to  be  dis- 
played ;  how  little  more  is  seen  than  what  serves  to 
give  feeble  motion  to  the  mere  machinery  of  life. 
What  prophetic  eye  can  venture  to  look  beyond  the 
period  of  distinct  utterance,  and  discern  that  variety 
of  cltaraeter  by  which  even  boyhood  is  marked,  far 
less  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  years, 
that  follow  —  the  genius,  before  whose  quick  glance 
the  errors  and  prejudices,  which  all  the  ages  and 
nations  of  mankind  have  received  as  truths,  are  to 
disappear — the  political  wisdom  with  which,  in  his; 
caliit  and  silent  meditations,  he  is  to  afford  more 
security  to  his  country  than  could  be  given  to  it  by  a 
thousand  armies,  and  which,  with  a  single  thought,  is 
to  spread  protection  and  happiness  to  the  most  distant 
lands — or  that  ferocious  ambition,  with  wliich,  in  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  power,  he  is  perhaps  to 
burst  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society,  and  to  stamp, 
through  every  age,  tlie  deep  and  dark  impression  of 
his  existence,  in  the  game  manner  as  he  leaves  on  the 
earth  whicli  be  lias  desolated  the  track  of  his  san- 
guinary footsteps.  The  cradle  has  its  equality  almost 
as  the  grave.  Talents,  imbeciUties,  virtues,  vices,  slum- 
ber iu  it  together,  undistinguished  ;  and  it  is  well  that 
it  is  so,  since,  to  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  a  life  that  would  be  helpless  but  for 
their  aid,  it  leaves  those  delightful  illusione  whicli  j 
more  than  repay  their  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  allows 
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them  to  hope,  for  a  single  being,  every  thing  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  race  of  man  to  become.  If  clearer 
presages  of  the  future  mind  were  then  discoverable, 
how  large  a  portion  of  human  happiness  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  this  single  circumstance !  What  pleasure 
could  the  mother  feel,  in  her  most  delightful  of  offices, 
if  she  knew  that  she  was  nursing  into  strength,  powers 
wiiich  were  to  be  exerted  for  the  misery  of  that  great 
or  narrow  circle  in  which  they  were  destined  to  move, 
and  which  to  her  were  to  be  a  source,  not  of  blessing, 
kt  of  grief,  and  shame,  and  despair! 

Tfcese  i^ha]l  tbe  fury  poflsions  tear, 
The  voIturcM  «f  Ihe  rnind, 

says  Gray,  on  thinking  of  a  group  of  happy  children  ; 

Forced,  how  all  around  tliem  -n-ait, 
Tlio  rainiHtora  of  human  fale. 

And  black  miefortune'e  linleful  train ; 
Ah!  show  them,  wticru  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  moril'rous  band  1 

Ah!  tell  tliem  tliey  are  men  1 ' 

To  tell  them  they  are  men,  though  they  were  capa- 
We  of  nnderstandiug  it,  even  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
iTould  not  communicate  information  so  melancholy  or 
*o  astonishing  to  themselves,  as,  by  breaking  too  soon 
^bat  dream  of  expectation,  whieli  is  not  to  last  for 
fiver,  hnt  which  fulfils  tlie  benevolent  purpose  of  nature 
^He  it  lasts,  it  would  commuuicate  to  the  parent 
Ho  watches  over  tliem,  and  who  sees  iij  them  only 
l^iose  pure  virtues,  and  that  happiness  as  pure,  which 
*re  perhaps  more  than  the  nature  of  man  admits,  and 
^liicb,  at  least  in  the  case  before  her,  are  never  to  be 
fealized. 

Is  the  mind,  then,  in  infancy  and  in  mature  life. 
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precidelv  the  same,  when  in  the  one  case  so  many 
promtnent  dirersiliee  of  character  force  themselres 
ttpiM  the  view,  and.  in  the  other  case,  so  little  appears 
to  distingiieh  the  fotare  ornament  of  mankind  from 
him  who  is  anem-axds — 

To  okt  tkii  ^bMom  meal  with  greedy  bute. 
Nar  kM»  tfe  ^hI  wUeh  feads  him  ?  I 

If  we  applj  the  test  of  iJentity.  do  we  find  thai  the 
same  objects,  in  these  ditferent  periods,  act  npon  the 
mind  in  exactlj  the  same  manner;  and  are  itsomi 
feelii^  in  the  snceessire  trains,  intellectual  aod 
inon]»  of  which  they  form  a  part,  attended  with  con- 
aeqaents  exactly  the  same  ? 

Ererr  age, — 4f  we  mar  speak  of  many  ages  io  tiie 
few  years  of  hnman  life,— seems  to  be  marked  with  s 
distinct  character.  Kacb  has  its  peculiar  objects 
that  excite  lively  affections ;  and  in  eocb,  exertion  is 
excited  by  aiTections,  which,  in  other  periods,  tenni* 
Date  without  inducing  active  desire.  The  boy  Sndss 
world  in  less  space  than  that  which  bounds  his  Tisible 
horizou ;  he  ^>'anders  over  his  range  of  field,  and  ex* 
hausts  his  strength  in  pnrsait  of  objects,  which,  id  tli« 
years  that  follow,  are  seen  only  to  be  neglectd; 
while,  to  him,  the  objects  that  are  afterwards  w 
absorb  his  whole  sonl,  are  as  indifferent  as  the  objecU 
of  his  present  passions  are  destined  then  to  appear. 

In  the  progress  of  life,  though  we  are  often  gratified 
with  the  prospect  of  benevolence  increasiug  as  iU 
objects  increase,  and  of  powers  rising  over  the  greataetf 
of  their  past  attainments,  this  gratification  is  not 
^ways  ours.  Not  dight  changes  of  character  onljr 
appear,  which  require  our  attentive  investigation  to 
trace  them,  bnt,  in  innnmerabic  cases,  complete  and 
striking  contrasts  press,  of  themselves,  upon  our  view- 

'  Miw  Bailli«'«  Playi  dd  tbe  Pft««ion*. 
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How  many  melancholy  opportunitios  must  every  one 
hue  bad  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  intellectual 
decay,  and  the  coldness  that  steals  upon  tlie  once 
beuevuleut  heart !     We  quit  our  country,  perhaps,  at 
in  early  period  of  life,  and»  after  an  absence  of  many 
jears,  we  return,  with  all  the  reinemhrances  of  past 
pleasure,  \vhich  grow  more  tender  as  we  approach 
Uieir  objects.    We  eagerly  seek  hira,  to  whose  paternal 
ToicB  we  have  been  accustomed  to  listen,  with  thft 
nine  reverence  as  if  its  predictions  had  possessed 
oracular  certainty, — who  first  led  us  into  knowledge, 
and  whose  image  has  been  constantly  joined,  ia  our 
miad,  with  all  that  veneration  which  does  not  forbid 
[  love.    \Vo  find  him  sunk,  perhaps,  in  the  imbecility  of 
.  idiotism,  unable  to  recognise   us  —  ignorant  alike  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  living  only  in   the 
,  sensibility  of   animal   grati6catIon.      We  seek   the 
favourite  companion  of  our  childhood,  whose  gentle- 
ness of  heart  we  have  often  witnessed,  when  we  have 
i  wept    together    over   the   same    ballad,    or    in    the 
I  thousand  little  incidents  that  called  forth  our  mutual 
compassion,  in  those  years  when  compassion  requires 
yftUttle  to  call  it   forth.     We  find  hira  hardened  into 
Hoi,  meeting  us  scarcely  with  the  cold  hypocrisy  of 
dissembled  friendship —  in  bis  general  relatione  to  the 
world,  careless  of  the  misery  which  he  is  not  to  feel — 
j  and,  if  he  ever  think  of  the  happiness  of  others,  seeking 
I  it  as  an  instrument,  not  as  au  end.     When  we  thus 
'  observe  all  that  made  us  one,  and  gave  an  heroic 
I  interest  even  to  our  childish  adventures,  absorbed  in 
I  tbe  chilness  of  8el6sh  enjoyment,  do  we  truly  recognise 
!  in  him  the  same  unaltered  friend,  from  whom  we  were 
accustomed  to  regret  our  separation,  and  do  we  use 
Wily  a  metaphor  of  little  meaning,  when  we  say  of 
that  he  is  become  a  diA'erent  person,  and  that 
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his  mind  and  character  are  changed  ?  In  what  does 
the  identity  consist?  The  same  objects  no  longer  I 
act  upon  him  in  the  same  manner;  the  same  views  of 
things  are  no  longer  followed  by  similar  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  grief,  joy,  admiration,  disgust ;  and 
if  we  affirm  that  subatanee  to  be,  iu  the  strictest  sense 
of  identity,  the  same  on  which,  in  two  corresponding 
series  of  phenomena,  the  same  objects  act  differently, 
while  itself  also  acta  differently  on  the  same  objects; 
in  Bhorfc,  in  which  the  antecedents  being  the  same,  the 
conscrjncnts  are  different,  and  the  consequents  being 
the  same,  the  antecedents  are  different, — what  defini- 
tion of  absolute  diversity  can  we  give,  with  which 
this  affirmation  of  absolute  identity  may  not  be  equal!/ 
consistent : 

Deliijld  titc  clnM,  by  Xature'a  kimlly  law, 
PlcnseJ  with  a  rattle,  tickled  witli  a  straw: 
Some  livelier  playtiiing  givoa  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  aa  c»ii)ty  (juito  ; 
Scarfe,  gartera,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage  ; 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  tbe  toys  of  age. 
Pleased  with  his  bauble  still,  aa  that  hefure; 
Till,  tired,  be  sleeps, — and  life's  poor  piny  in  o'er.' 

The  supposed  test  of  identity,  when  applied  to  tbe 
mind  iu  these  cases,  completely  fails.  It  neitha 
affects,  nor  is  affected,  in  tbe  same  manner,  in  tbe 
same  circumstances.  It,  therefore,  if  the  test  be  » 
Just  one,  is  not  tbe  same  identical  mind. 

This  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  mind, 
drawn  from  the  occasional  striking  contrasts  of 
character  in  the  same  individual  at  different  perioils 
of  life,  or  when,  by  great  changes  of  fortune,  he  majr 
have  been  placed  suddenly  in  circumstances  remarkably 

'  Pope's  Ebsay  (»n  Jfan,  Ep.  TL  275-282, 
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different,  must,  in  some  degree,  have  forc&d  itself  upon 
everj  one  who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to  lellcct ; 
and  }et,  in  no  one  instance,  I  may  safely  say,  can  it 
hve  produced  conviction  even  for  a  moment.  I  have 
stated  it  to  you,  without  attempting  to  lessen  its 
force  by  any  allnsion  to  the  fallacy  on  which  it  is 
founded ;  because  the  nature  of  this  fallacy  is  after- 
wards to  be  fully  considered  by  us. 

There  is  another  argument  that  may  be  urged 
against  the  identity  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  prin- 
ciple, which  has  at  least  equal  scmblauoe  uf  force, 
though  it  docs  not  occur  so  readily,  because  it  docs 
not  proceed  on  those  general  and  lasting  changes  of 
cliaracter  with  which  every  one  must  be  struok,  but 
on  the  passing  phenomena  of  the  moment,  which  arc 
not  inconsistent  with  a  contiiuiauee  of  tlie  same 
^Qeral  character,  and  which,  as  common  to  all  man- 
Mnd,  and  forming,  indeed,  the  whole  customary  and 
'amiliar  series  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  excite 
Do  astonishment  when  we  look  back  on  them  in  the 
Order  of  their  succession. 

The  mere  diversity  of  our  feelings  at  different 
moments,  it  may  be  said,  is  of  itself  incompatible 
^vith  the  strict  and  absolute  unity  which  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  thinking  principle.  If  joy  and  sorrow, 
BUch  as  every  one  has  felt,  be  different,  that  which  is 
joyful,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely tlie  same.  On  the  supposition  of  complete 
Unity  and  permanence  of  the  thinking  pi-inciple, 
nothing  is  added  to  it,  nothing  is  taken  away  from 
't;  and,  as  it  has  uo  parts,  no  internal  change  of 
elementary  composition  can  take  place  in  it.  But 
that  to  which  nothing  is  added,  from  which  nothing 
>8  taken  away,  and  which  has  no  parts  to  vary  their 
Own  relative  positions  and  ofBnities,  is  so  strictly  the 


same,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  surely  be  absun) 
to  predicate  of  it  any  diversity  whatever.     Joy  find 
Borrow  imply  an  unquestionable   diversity   of  som^ 
kind;  and  if  this  diversity  cannot  be  predicated  oj 
tbat  substance  which  is  precisely  the  eauie,  without 
addition,    subtraction,   or    any   internal    change    q{ 
composition  whatever,  that  which  is  joyful,  and  that 
which  is  sorrowful,   cannot  have  absolute  identity 
or  if  we  affirm,  that  a  diveraityi,  so  striking  as  to 
form  an  absolute  contrast,  is  yet  not  inconsistent  with 
complete  and  permanent  unity  and  identity,  we  uiayi 
in  like  manner,  affirm,  that  a  substance  whicli  is  hard, 
heavy,  blue,  transparent, — which  unites  with  acitl$ 
not  with  alkalies, — and  which  is  volatilizable  at  % 
low  temperature, — is  precisely  the  same  substance  M 
that  which  is  soft,  light,  green,  opaque, — which  onites 
with  alkalies,  not  with  acids, — and  which  is  absolately 
infusible  and  fixed  in  the  highest  temperature  to  wiiich 
we  can  expose  it. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place,  in  the  strongeat 
possible  light,  the  most  imposing  arguments  wliicb  I 
can  conceive  to  be  urged  against  the  permanent 
identity  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  thai* 
in  combating  even  sophistry  itself,  you  may  leani,  a* 
I  have  said,  to  combat  with  it  on  equal  ground,  i 
essume  no  advantage  but  that  irresistible  advantage 
which  truth  must  always  afford  to  him  who  is  tin 
combatant  of  error. 

The  positive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  miui 
I  shall  proceed  to  ccmBider  in  iny  next  lecture. 
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from  the  opportunity  which  it  givea  of  making  you 
acquainted  with  the  paramount  importance  of  tlioee 
principlea  of  intuitive  belief,  which  are  essential  to 
philosophy  in  all  its  forms,  aa  they  are  physically 
essential,  indeed,  to  the  very  preservation  of  our  animal 
existence ;  and  which  the  rash  and  unphilosophic  ex 
tension  of  them  by  one  class  of  philosophers,  and  th( 
equally  unphilosophic  mi«a))pre}ienaion  of  them  b< 
other  writers  who  controverted  them,  have  renderei 
more  necessary,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  ti 
state  to  you  with  precision. 

Of  these  lirst  truths,  aa  they  have  been  termed,  tbi 
subject,  which  we  are  at  present  considering,  affords 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples.  The  belief  of  oar 
identity  in  not  the  result  of  any  series  of  propositions, 
but  arises  immediately,  in  certain  circumstances,  from 
a  principle  of  thought,  as  essential  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  mind  aa  its  powers  of  perception  or  memory, or 
as  the  power  of  reasoning  itself,  on  the  essential  vali- 
dity of  which,  and  consequently  on  the  intuitive  belief 
of  some  ftist  truth  on  which  it  is  founded,  every  ob- 
jection to  the  force  of  these  very  truths  themselves 
must  ultimately  rest.  To  object  is  to  argue ;  and  to 
argue  is  to  assert  the  validity  of  argument,  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  primary  evideuce,  from  which  the  evideDW 
of  each  succeeding  proposition  of  the  argument  flows. 
To  object  to  the  authority  of  such  primary  intoitivfi 
belief,  would  thus  be  to  reason  against  reason, — to 
affirm  and  deny  at  the  same  moment,  —  and  to  ova 
that  the  very  arguments  which  we  urge  are  UDWOitiy 
of  being  received  and  credited. 

As  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning  has  flot 
yet  come  under  our  review,  it  may  not  at  first  appeal 
to  you,  how  essential  the  truths  of  intuition  are  U 
those  very  truths  which  are  usually  opposed  to  the 
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But  Uiat  they  are  thus  esseutial,  a  very  little  atteu- 
tioti  will  be  sufBcient  to  show  you. 

All  belief,  it  is  evident,  must  be  either  direct  or 
ladirect.      It  is  direct,  whou  a  proposition,  without 
Kgard  to  auy  former  proposition  expressed  or  undet' 
stood,  is  admitted  as  soon  as  it  is  expressed  in  words, 
eras  soon  as  it  rises  silently  in  the  mind.     Such  arc 
all  the  order  of  tniths  which  have  been  denominated. 
on  this  account,  first  truths.     The  belief  is  Indirect, 
when  the  force  of  tlie  proposition,  to  which  assent  is 
given,  is  admitted  only  iu  consequence  of  the  previous 
adiuission  of  some  former  i)roposition,  with  wliicb  it 
is  felt  to  be  intimately  connected  ;  aiid  the  statement 
itt  words,  or  the  internal  development  of  these  rela- 
tive propositions,  in  the  order  in  which  their  relation 
to  the  primary  proposition  is  felt,  is  all  that  consti- 
tutes reasoning.     The  indirect  belief  vrhich  attends 
the  result  of  reasoning,  even  in  the  prondest  demon- 
stration, is  thus  only  another  form  of  some  first  truth 
which   was   believed   directly   and   independently  of 
reasoning;  and,  without  this  primary  intuitive  assent, 
the  demonstration  itself,  in  all  its  beautiful  precision 
and  regularity,  would  be  as  powerless  and  futile  as 
the  most  incoherent  verbal  wrangling. 

Without  some  principles  of  immediate  belief,  then, 
it  is  manifest,  that  we  could  have  no  belief  whatever; 
for  wc  believe  one  proposition,  because  we  discover  its 
relation  to  some  other  proposition,   which  is  itself, 
perhaps,  related,  in  like  manner,  to  some  other  pro- 
position formerly  admitted,  but  which,  carried  back 
as  far  as  it  may,  through  the  longest  series  of  ratioci- 
uatiou,  must  ultimately  come  to  some  primary  propo- 
sition, ivliich  we  admit  irom  the  evidence  contained 
in  itself,  or,  to  speak  inore  accurately,   which   we 
elieve  from  the  mere  imjiossibility  of  disbelieving 
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that  the  rerr  reasoani:zs  empioved  against  thei 
derired  eTen  the  lightest  semblance  of  force.  Ai 
ar^oment  that  rejects  not  the  phrase  common  sena 
only,  which  U  of  little  consequence,  bat  also  what  ttf 
phrase  was  intended,  bv  its  anthors,  to  imply,  is  U 
argument  confessedh-  founded  Hpcm  nothing ;  whiobj 
therefore,  as  wholly  unfounded,  reqaires  no  answer, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  Tain  to  attempt 
to  answer,  because  the  answer,  if  it  proceed  on  anj 
ground  whatever,  must  begin  with  assamii^  what  the 
argument  rejects  as  inadmissible. 


OP  XEXIAL  lOUUlI. 


AU  reaeoning.  then,  I 
dogmatical,  moat  take  for 
evidence,  the  truth  of 
iotuitivelr,  and  iodepeadeartiy  of  the 
foUowa,  but  cannot  prcoede,  the 


or 

M  its  primarj 
Adntted 
which 
of  their 


truth ;  and  hence,  aa  we  euuMt  ■■pfNWL  that  the 
sobseqoeQt  ratioriwiinii,  thoagh  it  my  librd  room 
for  errors  in  the  prooett;  ctm  at  all  add  evidenoe  to 
tliese  primary  truths,  —  which,  as  directl/  beliered, 
are  IhemseUea  the  aHianlUfgirtfW  of  eaehwicwiic 
proposition,  down  to  the  last  result  of  the  loi^est 
a^oment, — ^e  most  adroit  that  our  identitr.  if  it  be 
felt  by  US  intaitiTely,  and  f^t  muTersaDj,  rmmediat«lr, 
irresistibly,  is  foti&ded  oo  the  tcij  same  anthoritj  as 
tlie  most  exact  logical  lUmwiiJi  ilion,  with  this  addi- 
tional adrants^e,  that  it  is  not  sabject  to  those  pos- 
sibilities of  error  in  the  steps  of  the  demonstration, 
from  which  no  long  series  of  reasoning  can  be  exempt. 
So  little  acoDstomcd  are  we,  howerer,  to  think  of 
this  primary  fundamental  erideDce  of  every  reasoning, 
while  we  give  oar  whole  attention  to  the  consecative 
propositions  which  derire  from  it  their  force,  that  we 
learn,  in  this  manner,  to  consider  tnith  and  reasoning 
U  necessarily  connected  ;  and  to  regard  the  assertion 
of  truths  that  do  not  flow  from  reasoning,  as  the 
UBertion  of  eomething  which  it  would  be  equally 
unwortliy  of  philosophy  to  assert  or  to  adroit ;  though 
every  assertion  and  crery  admission,  which  the  pro- 
Ibundest  reasoner  can  make,  must,  as  we  have  seen, 
inTolre  the  direct  or  indirect  statement  of  some  truth 
of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  we  should  thus 
think  more  of  the  reasoning  itself,  than  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  reasoning;  since  the  first  truths,  which 
gire  force  to  reasoning,  but  require  no  reasoning  to 
establish  them,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  kind  which 
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all  admit,  and  wliioh,  therefore,  an  always  believed 
by  us,  and  undisputed  by  others,  have  excited  no 
interest  in  discussion,  and  have  never  seemed  to  add 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  like  the  results  of  rcaaoniog, 
which  have  added  to  it  truth  after  truth.  Yet  that 
they  are  thus  uninteresting  to  us,  is  the  effect  only  of 
their  primary,  and  uuiversal,  and  paramount  force. 
They  are  the  only  truths,  in  short,  which  every  one 
admits  ;  and  they  seem  to  us  unworthy  of  being  main- 
tained as  truths,  merely  because  they  are  the  only 
truths  which  arc  so  irresistible  in  evidence  as  to  pre 
elude  the  possibility  of  a  denial. 

It  is  not  as  the  primary  evidence  of  all  our  proceesp.^ 
of  reasoning,  however,  that  they  are  chiefly  valuabie^^=. 
Every  action  of  our  lives  is  an  exemplification  of  som^aiv 
cue  or  other  of  these  truths,  as  practically  felt  by  u^^b. 
Why  do  we  believe,   that  wliat  we  remember  trnl^^ 
took  plate,  nnd  that  the  course  of  nature  will  be  i: 
future  such  as  we  have  already  observed  it?    Withoi 
the  belief  of  these  physical  truths,  we  could  not  cxi^st 
a  day,  aod  yet  there  is  no  reasoning  fi'om  which  th&  jr  J 
can  he  inferred.  V 

These  principles  of  iutuitive  belief,  60  neceasar — J 
for  our  very  existence,  and  too  important,  therefor  ^, 
to  be  left  to  the  casual  discovery  of  reason,  are,  as    ^t 
were,  au  internal  never-ceasing  voice  from  the  Creat«n3r 
and  Preserver  of  our  being.     The  reasonings  of  me  :mj, 
admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  have  ov^^ 
us  but  a  feeble  power,  which   resembles  the  gcner^ 
frailty  of  njau  himself.     These  internal  revclatiomis 
from  on   high,  however,   are  omnipotent   like  their 
Author.      It  is  impossible  for   us  to   doubt   then/. 
because  to  disbelieve  them  would  be  to  deny  what 
our  very  constitution  was  formed  to  admit.     Even 
the  atheist  himself,  therefore, — if,  indeed,  there  be 
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one  who  truly  rojecta  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe, — is  thus  every  moment  in  which  he  adjipta 
bis  conduct  implicitly,  and  witliout  reasoning,  to  these 
<Iirectiou(»  of  the  Wisdom  that  formed  hiui,  obeying, 
with  most  exact  subserviency,  that  very  voice  which 
he  is  professing  to  question  or  to  deride. 

That  the  assertion  of  principles  of  iutnitivc  belief, 
independent  of  reasoning,  may  be  carried  to  an  extra- 
vagant and  ridicuioas  length, — as,  indeed,  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Rcid,  and 
some  other  Scottish  philosophers,  his  contemporaries 
and  friends, — no  one  can  deuy ;  nor  that  the  unneces- 
sary muiti plication  of  these  would  bo  in  the  higlioet 
degree  injurious  to  sound  philosophy, — loth  as  leading 
us  to  form  false  views  of  the  nature  of  tlie  mind,  in 
ascribing  to  ifc  principles  which  are  no  part  of  it3 
constitution,  and,  still  more,  as  checking  the  general 
Vigour  of  onr  philosophic  inquiry,  by  seducing  ns  into 
tho   habit  of  acquiescing,  too  soon,  in  the  easy  and 
indolent  faitlj,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  proceed 
farther,  as  if  we  had  already  advanced  as  far  ajs  our 
faculties  permit.     It  is  the  more  unfortunate,  because 
our  very  avidity  for  knowledge,  w^hich  is  only  another 
name  for  that  philosophic  curiosity  in  which  inquiry 
originates,  is  itself  favourable  to  this  too  easy  acquios' 
ceuce ;    tending,  consequently,  by  a  sort  of  double 
iuBueuce,  to  repress  the  very  speculation  to  which  it 
gave  rise.     This  it  does,  by  rendering  the  suspense 
of  ungratified  curiosity  so  painful  to  us,  as  to  resemble, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  tho  uneasiness  which  we  feel 
from  the  ungratified  cravings  of  bodily  appetite.     We 
more   readily,  therefore,  yield  to  the  illusion  which 
seems  to  remove  this  suspense;  and  are  happy  to 
think,  however  falsely,  that  we  have  now  completed 
ur  inquiry,  and  that,  without  attempting  any  morSj 
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elementaiy  analysis,  we  may  content  outselves  witl 
simply  classing  the  results  which  we  have  already 
obtained.  Though  there  is  no  human  being  who  must 
not  hare  felt  doubts  on  some  point  or  other,  it  is  not 
erery  one  who  knows  how  to  doubt.  To  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  donbt,  indeed,  it  is  essential, — if  I  may 
apply  to  it  what  rhetoricians  say  of  an  epic  or 
dramatic  narrative, — that  it  should  hare  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  in  mauy  cases,  too,  though  not  in  all, 
an  end.  The  middle  is  a  very  easy  matter;  tlie 
great  difficulty  relates  to  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
and  to  the  end  not  less  than  the  beginning.  We  err 
equally,  when  the  doubt  ceases  too  soon,  and  when  it 
does  not  cease  where  it  onght  to  cease.  There  is 
scepticism  as  different  from  the  true  spirit  of  philo 


sophy,  as  the  most  contented  ignorance,  that  has  nevei 
questioned  a  single  prejudice;  a  scepticism,  which^ 
instead  of  seeking  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood- 
professes  to  deny  altogether  the  competency  of  oni 
faculties  us  to  making  such  a  distinction  in  any  case— 
and  to  which  any  proposition,  therefore,  is  as  Hkeli 
as  its  opposite.  With  this  wild  balf-reasonio^ 
extravagance,  which  is  ignorant  whether  it  affirms  otr 
denies,  and  which  does  not  even  kuow  certainly  tha"- 
it  has  any  uncertainty  at  all,  it  would  be  manifcstl"^,  -^ 
absurd  to  reason ;  and  we  may  even  truly  SJiy  of  itr*"  'i 
notwithstanding  the  high  character  of  perfect  doubting^  *g 
which  it  affects,  that  it  does  not  know  how  to  doubt*"  *- 
more  than  the  all-credulous  imbecility  which  it  dt 
spises  and  deiides;  because  it  does  not  know  in  wht 
circumstauces  doubt  is  legitimate,  and  in  what  cii 
cumstunees  it  should  cease.  But,  at  the  same  timt 
he  also,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  kuow  how  to  doub***i 
who  is  completely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  a- .» 
inquiry   which    ho   is  capable   of   prosecuting   sti.7/ 
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farther, — even  tliough  it  were  only  by  titc  addition  of 
a  single  step  to  the  thousand  which  he  may  already 
Iiavo  made.  Tnitli  ia  the  hist  link  of  rniiny  long 
chains;  the  first  links  of  all  of  which.  Nature  has 


placed 


h 


ed 


in  our  hands.  When  we  nave  Joiriy  amv 
at  the  last,  and  feel  completely  that  there  is  no  link 
beyond,  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  can  still  proceed  ftii-ther;  but  if  we  stop  before 
We  have  arrived  at  the  last,  maintaining,  without 
stretching  out  our  hand  to  nuike  the  experiment,  that 
there  cannot  be  yet  another  link  after  that  which  we 
have  reached,  it  matters  not  liow  far  we  may  have 
advanced.  Truth  is  still  beyond  us — to  be  grasped 
only  by  an  ann  more  vigorous  and  persevering. 

If,  instead  of  maintaining  boldly  that  we  have 
reached  the  last  link  of  the  chain,  we  content  our- 
selves with  affirming  that  we  hare  reached  the  last 
which  human  effort  can  reach,  we  must  beware  that 
we  do  not  measure  the  incapacity  of  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  by  our  own  individual  inability,  or,  whicli 
is  far  from  improbable,  that  wc  do  not  mistake  for 
inability,  even  in  ourselves,  what  is  only  the  irksome- 
neas  of  long-continued  exertion.  Our  power  is  often 
tiauch  greater  than  we  are  willing  to  believe;  and  in 
*liany  cases,  as  La  Rochefoucault  very  justly  says,  it 
is  only  to  excuse  to  ourselves  our  own  indolence  that 
"%*■€  talk  of  things  as  impossible.  "  Non  putant  fieri," 
eays  Seneca,  speaking  of  persons  of  this  character, 
*"*  quicquid  facere  non  possunt.  Ex  iniirmitate  sua 
ferunt  sententiam." — "  Scis  quare  non  possumus  ista? 
^uia  noa  posse  non  credimus." — "  Magno  auimo  de 
xehus  magais  judicandum  est;  alioqui  videbitnr  ilia- 
rum  vitium  esse  quod  nostrum  est." 

Much  evil,  then,  it  must  l>e  admitted,  would  arise 
in   the  philosopJiy  of  mind    from    a    disposition   to 


acquiesce  too  soon  in  instinctive  principles  of  belief. 
But  though  these  may  be,  and  have  been,  multiplied 
unnecessarily,  and  beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  it  is 
not  less  certain,  that  of  our  mental  nature  such  prin- 
ciples are  truly  a  part.  We  should,  indeed,  draw 
monsteriS,  not  men,  if  we  were  to  represent  the  human 
head  and  trunk  with  a  double  proportion  of  arms  and 
legs;  but  we  should  also  give  an  unfaithful  portraiture 
of  the  human  figure,  and  should  draw  monsters,  not 
men,  if  we  were  to  represent  them  with  but  one  arm 
and  leg,  or  with  no  arm  or  leg  at  all.  In  like  manner, 
to  suppose  the  mind  endowed  with  more  principles  of 
intuition  than  belong  to  it,  would  bo  to  im.'^ine  a 
species  of  mental  monster.  But  it  would  not  lees  be 
a  mental  monster,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  strip  it  of 
the  principles  which  it  truly  possesses. 

In  contending,  then,  for  the  autljority  of  certain 
first  principles  of  belief,  such  as  that  on  which  I  con- 
ceive the  conviction  of  our  identity  to  he  founded,  I 
am  sufficiently  aware  in  how  many  instances  a  refe- 
rence to  these  has  been  rashly  made  by  philoao])her8; 
when  a  deeper  and  more  minute  analysis  would  have 
shown  that  the  supposed  first  principles  were  not 
elementary  laws  of  thought,  but  were  resolvable  into 
others  more  simple.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, from  tiie  rash  attempts  to  establish  principles 
of  intuitive  belief  which  do  not  exist,  that  there 
are  no  such  prtueiples  in  our  mental  constitution,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  general  pre- 
valence of  bad  reasoning,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Immau  being  to  reason  accurately.  I  trust,  at  any 
rate,  that  I  have  already  sufficiently  warned  you 
against  the  danger  of  acquiescing  too  soon  in  any 
proposition,  as  a  law  of  thonght,  precluding  all  further 
inquiry,  from  its  own  primary  and  independent  evi- 


dence;  and  that' I  have  impressed  you,  not  lucrely 
with  the  necessity  of  admitting  some  princij^es  of 
this  sort^  as  essential  to  every  reasoning,  but  with  the 
necessity  also  of  admitting  them,  only  after  the  most 
cautious  examination. 

The  diflftculty  of  ascertaining  precisely  whether  it 
be  truth  which  we  have  attained,  is,  in  many  cases, 
much  greater  than  the  ditftculty  of  the  actual  attain- 
ment. Philosophy  has  in  this  respect  been  compared, 
by  a  very  happy  illustration,  —  which,  therefore, 
homely  and  familiar  as  it  is,  I  make  no  scruple  to 
quote, — to  "a  game  at  which  children  play,  in  which 
one  of  them,  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  runs  after  the 
olliers.  If  he  catch  any  one,  he  is  obliged  to  tell  hia 
name;  and  if  he  fuil  to  name  him,  he  is  obliged  to  let 
liim  go,  and  to  begin  liis  running  once  wore.  It  is 
the  same,"  says  Fontenelle.  the  author  from  whom  I 
borrow  this  imnge,  "  in  our  seeking  after  truth. 
Though  we  have  our  eyes  bandaged,  we  do  sometimes 
atch  it ;  but  then  we  cannot  maintain  witti  certainty 
tliat  it  is  truth  which  we  have  caught,  and  in  that 
moment  it  escapes  from  us." 

If  there  be,  as  it  has  been  already  shown  thut  there 
itiU3t  be,  intuitive  truths;  and  if  we  are  not  to  reject, 
M  only  to  weigh  cautiously,  the  belief  which  seems 
to  as  intuitive,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  which 
hi  a  better  claim  to  this  distinction,  than  the  fuith 
which  we  have,  in  our  identity,  as  one  continued 
wntient  and  thinking  being,  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
iecnrately.  as  one  permanent  being,  capable  of  many 
varieties  of  sensation  and  thought. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  it,  every  circitmetance  which 
can  be  required  to  substantiate  it  as  a  law  of  intuitive 
belief.  It  is  universal,  irresistible,  immediate.  Indeed, 
M  truly  prior  and  paramount  is  it  to  mere  reasoning. 
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that  the  very  notion  of  reasouiug  uecessarily  involves 
the  belief  of  onr  identity  as  admitted.     To  reason,  ia 
to  draw  a  conclusion  from  some  former  proposition ; — • 
and  how  can  one  truth  be  inferred  from  another  truth, 
unless  tlie  mind,  which  admits  the  one,  be  the  mind 
which  admitted  the  other  ?     In  its  order,  as  much  as 
in  its  importance,  it  may  be  truly  considered  aa  the 
first  of  those  truths  which  do  not  depend  on  reasoning, 
and  is  itself  necessarily  implied,  perhaps  in  all,  cer- 
tainly in  the  greater  number,  of  our  other  intuitions. 
I  believe,  for  example,  without  being  able  to  infer 
it,  or  even  to  discover  the  greater  probability  of  it, 
by  any  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  course  of  nature 
in  future  will  reaomble  the  past;  and,  since  all  man- 
kind have  the  same  irresistible  tendency,  I  bare  no 
scruple  in  referring  it  to  an  original  principle  of  oar 
nature.    In  taking  for  granted  this  similarity,  however, 
in  the  order  of  succession  of  two  distinct  sets  of 
phenomena,  I  must  previously  have  believed,  tltat/, 
the  same  sentient  being,  who  expect  a  certain  order 
in   the   future   phenomena   of  nature,  have  alreadj' 
observed  a  certain  order  in  the  past. 

Since,  then,  the  belief  of  our  identity  is  intuitire 
and  irresistible,  the  only  inquiry  which  remains  is  as 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  belief  arisee- 
Identity  is  a  relative  term.  It  implies,  of  course,  io 
every  instance,  a  double  observation  of  some  sort. 
The  identity  of  our  miud  is  its  continuance,  as  the 
subject  of  various  feelings,  or  at  least  as  that  which 
is  susceptible  of  various  feelings.  The  belief  of  it» 
therefore,  can  arise  only  on  the  consideration  of  its 
successive  phenomena  ;  and  is  indeed  involved  in  the 
mere  consideration  of  these  as  successive. 

The  knowledge  of  our  mind  as  a  substance,  and  the 
belief  of  our  identity  during  successive  feelings,  ffift? 
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k  considered  as  the  same  notion,  expressed  in  dilTereiit 
words.  Onr  identity  is  the  unity  and  fiameness  of 
tbt  which  thinks  and  feels,  —  itself  substantially 
unchanged  amid  the  endless  variety  of  its  thcnghts 
and  feelings,  —  capable  of  existing  separately  in  all 
Ihese  different  states;  not  ceasing  tlierefore  when 
tkey  cease,  hut  independent  of  tlieiv  transient  changes. 
The  knowledge  of  mind,  then»  as  a  substance,  implying 
the  belief  of  identity  during  changes  of  state,  cannot 
bo  involved  in  any  one  of  these  separate  states ;  and, 
if  our  feelings  merely  succeeded  each  oUici,  in  the 
name  manner  as  the  moving  bodies  of  a  long  procession 
are  reflected  from  a  mirror,  without  any  vestige  of 
tbm  as  past,  or,  conseqncntly,  any  remembrance  of 
tbir  successions,  wo  should  he  as  incapable  of  forming 
a  notion  of  the  sentient  substance  mind,  abstracted 
'rom  the  momentary  sensation,  as  the  mirror  itself; 
tlioiigh  we  should  indeed  differ  from  the  mirror,  in 
Uving  what  mind  only  can  have,  the  sensations  them- 
selves, thus  rapidly  existing  and  perishing. 

Bub,  if  it  be  only  on  the  consideration  of  some  past 
feflling,  that  the  belief  of  tlie  permanent  substance 
miud  can  arise,  it  is  to  the  principle  which  recalls  to 
«8  past  feelings,  that  the  belief  is  ultimately  to  be 
tiaeed.  We  rtmember;  and  in  that  remembrance 
is  involved  the  belief,  the  source  of  which  we  seek. 
U  is  not  merely  a  past  feeling  that  arises  to  us,  in 
^'tat  is  commonly  termed  memory,  but  a  feeling  that 
18  recognised  by  us  as  ours,  in  that  past  time  of  which 
fe  think;  a  feeling,  therefore,  of  tltat  mind  which 
low  remembers  what  it  before  saw,  perhaps,  or  heard, 
or  enjoyed,  or  suffered.  We  are  told  by  writers  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  from  a  comparison  of  our  present 
with  our  past  consciousness,  that  the  belief  of  our  iden- 
tity in  these  states  arises;  and  this  use  of  the  term 
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comparison,  which  is  commonly  applied  to  a  process  of 
a  different  kind,  mav  perhaps  mislead  you  as  to  tbia 
simpler  process.      It  is  true,  indeed,  tbat  the  belief 
arises  from  a  feeling  of  the  past,  that  is  remembered, 
together  \^-ith  the  conscionsnese  of  oar  remembrance 
as  a  present  feeling,  —  a  contemplation,  as  it  were,  of 
two  successive  states  of  the  mind.    But  the  comparison 
is  nothiug  more  than  this.     It  is  not  to  be  supposctl 
that  we  discover  in  the  two  feelings  some  common 
quality  or   proportion,  as   when,   in    arithmetic  or 
geometry,  we  compare  two  numbers,  or  two  regular 
figures ;  for  the  two  feelings  may  have  nothing  comnioii 
except  that  very  belief  of  identity  which  is  involved 
in  the  remembrance  itself.    We  remember  the  past, — 
we  feel  the  present,  —  we  believe,  and  cannot  but 
believe,  that  the  rememberer  of  the  past  existed  in 
that  past  which  he  remembers.     The  process  itself  is 
sufficiently  simple,  however  truly  wonderful  one  of 
the  feelings  may  be  which  forms  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process;    for  we  are  not  to  forget,  that 
the  remembrance  itself,  the  revealer  of  the  past,  ift 
not  a  past,  but  a  present  feeling.     It  is  the  mind 
existing  for  the  present  moment  in  a  particular  state, 
as  much  as  any  primary  and  immediate  sensation  i 
the  mind  existing  in  a  particular  state.     That  tkt 
state  of  remembrance,  itself  a  present  feeling,  should 
be  representative  to  us  of  some  former  feeling,  so  as 
to  impress  us  irresistibly  with  the  belief  of  that  forme 
stale  of  the  mind,  is  indeed  most  wonderful;  but  tha 
it  does  impress  us  with  this  belief,  is  as  undeniable 
the  belief  itself  is  irresistible. 

Our  iaith  in  our  identity,  then,  as  being  only  an 
other  form  of  the  faith  which  we  put  in  memory,  c 
be  questioned  only  by  those  who  deny  all  memory,^ 
and  with  memory  all  reasoning  of  every  kind. who  i 
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belieye  only  the  existence  of  the  present  moment,  and 

who,  with  respect  to  every  thing  else,  are  as  incapable 

of  opposing  or  questioning  as  tliey  are  of  believing. 

If  our  memory  be   unveorthy  of  the  faith  which  we 

intuitively  give  to  it,  all  that  is  fouDdcd  on  nieniory, 

and  therefore  demonstration  itself,  must  equally  deceive 

i».    We  cannot  admit  the  most  rigid  demonstration, 

or  expect  it  to  be  admitted,  without  having  already 

admitted,  intoitively,  that  identity,  which   in  words 

only  we  profess  to  question,  and  to  question  which, 

erea  in  words,  is  to  assert  the  reality  of  that  which 

we  denv. 

The  belief  of  the  ideutity  of  self,  then,  as  the  one 
permanent  subject  of  the  transient  feelings  remem- 
bered by  us,  arises  from  a  law  of  thought,  which  is 
eesential  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind.  It 
has  accordingly  all  the  qualities,  which  1  can  imagine 
to  be  required  by  the  most  rigid  scrutinizer  of  our 
principles  of  intuitive  assent.  It  is  universal,  and 
immediate,  and  irresistible.  I  do  not  belicvo,  with 
more  confidence,  that  the  half  of  thirtj'-two  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  four,  than  I  believe,  that  /,  who  com- 
{rated  the  square  of  four,  am  the  same  with  that  mind, 
which  computes  the  half  of  thirty-two,  and  asserts 
tk  equality  of  the  two  numbers. 

This  consideration  is  of  itself  decisive  of  the  question 
of  ideutity ;  since,  if  it  be  manifest,  that  tliere  is  an 
universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible  impression  of  our 
identity, — an  impression,  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  law  of  thought  more  simple, — its  truth  is  estab- 
lished by  a  species  of  evidence,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  be  valid,  before  the  very  objections  can  be  imt,  in 
which  it  is  professedly  denied  ;  every  objection, 
Ijowever  sceptical,  involving,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
necessarily  involving,  the  assertion  of  some  such  in- 
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tuitire  proposition,  from  which  alone  its  authority,  if 
it  have  any  authority,  is  derived.     Id  endeavouring 
to  move  the  whole  world  of  truth  with  his  lever, there 
must  still  be  some  little  spot,  at  least,  ou  which  tlie 
isceptic  must  be  content  to  rest  his  foot  as  firmly  as 
others.     Aic  nZ  etu,  he  raost   still  be  condemned  to 
say  with  Archimedes;   and  if  we  allow  no  restinj- 
place  to  his  foot, — or,  even  allowing  him  this,  if  we 
allow  no  fulcrum  for  the  instrument  which  he  usee,  he 
mar  contract  or  lengthen  his  lever  at  pleasure ;  but 
all  the  efforts  which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  can 
make,  will  exhibit  nothing  so  striking  to  those  by 
whom  the  efforts  are  witnessed,  as  the  laborious  im- 
potence of  him  who  employs  them.     To  deny  any 
first  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  that  are  not  them- 
selves to  stand  in  need  of  a  demonstration, — whiciii 
as  a  demonstration,  or  series  of  consecxitive  proposi- 
tions, can  be  founded,  in  its  primary  evidence,  only 
on  some  principle  of  tlie  same  kiud,  —  is  indeed  for 
such  a  sceptical  mechanic  to  set  his  foot  upon  air, 
rather  than  on  the  ground,  on  which  all  around  him 
arc  standing,  and  to  throw  away  the  single  fulcrtini 
on  which  his  lever  rests,  and  from  which  alone  all  its 
power  is  derived. 

The  belief  of  our  mental  identity,  then,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  is  fonnded  on  an  essential  principle 
of  our  constitution,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  consider  our  successive  feelingi, 
without  regarding  them  as  truly  our  Buccessive  feelingSi 
states,  or  affections  of  one  thinking  substance.  But 
though  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  substance 
which  thinks,  is  thus  established  on  the  firmest  of  all 
grounds,  the  very  ground,  as  we  have  seen,  on  whicli 
demonstratioii  itself  is  fonnded, — reven  though  no  par- 
ticular fallacy  ^ould  be  traced  in  the  objections  brought 


against  it,  which  I  detailed  Iq  my  last  lecture, — it  is 
etill  an  interesting  inqairy,  in  what  the  fallacy  of  the 
objections  consists :  and  the  inquiry  is  the  more  in- 
teresting, as  it  will  lead  as  to  some  remarks  and  dis- 
tinctions which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  philosophy  of  all  the  changes,  material  as  well 
as  mental,  that  are  every  raoraent  taking  place  in  the 
universe. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  identity  of  the 
mind,  from  a  supposed  incompatibility  of  its  diversi- 
ties of  state  with  sameness  of  substance,  appear  to 
me  to  depend  on  the  assumption  of  a  test  of  identity, 
traosferred,  without  sufficient  reason,  from  the  obvions 
appearances  of  matter  to  mind,  and  which,  if  matter 
be  accurately  considered,   is   equally  false,  too,    as 
applied  to  it.      The  cause  of  the  transference,  how- 
ever, from  the  ohvious  material  appearances,  is  a  very 
natural  one,  —  the  same  which  has  included  so  many 
analogies,  from  external  things,  in  the  language  which 
we  employ  to  express  the  intellectual  functions.     It 
is  with  the  changes  of  the  material  substances  around 
IB  that  all  our  operations,  which  leave  any  fixed  and 
permanent    marks   of  our   agency,   are   immediately 
concerned.     It  is  indeed  only  through  them  that  our 
communication  with  other  minds  can  be  at  all  carried 
on;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  con- 
Bidering  the    nature  of  change,  of  every  kind,   our 
philosophy  ebould  be  strongly  tainted  with  prejudices, 
lierived  from  the  material  world,  the  scene  of  all  the 
immediate  and  lasting  changes  which    it   is  in  our 
power  to  produce.     How  much  the  mere  materiiilism 
of  our  language  has  itself  operated  in  darkening  our 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and   of  its 
rarious  phenomena,  is  a  question  which  is  obviously 
wyond  our  power  to  solve ;  since  the  solution  of  it 
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would  imply  that  the  mind  of  the  solver  was  itself 
free  from  the  influence  which  be  traced  and  described. 
But  of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  influence  too  highly, 
for  wo  must  not  think  that  its  effect  has  been  confined 
to  the  works  of  philosophers.     It  has  acted,  much 
more  powerfully,  in  the  familiar  discourse  and  silent 
reflections  of  multitudes,  tltat   hare  never  had  the 
vanity  to  rank   themselves  as  philosophers,  —  thus 
incorporating    itself,    as    H    were,    with    the    veiy 
essence  of  human  thought.     In  that  rude  state  of 
social  life,  in  which  languages  had  their  origin,  the 
inventor  of  a  word  probably  thought  of  little  more 
than  the  temporary  facility  which  it   might  give  to 
himself  aud  his  companions,  in  communicating  th«r 
mutual  wants  and  concerting  their  mutual  scliemee  of 
co-operation,     He  was  not  aware  that  with  this  faint 
and  perishing   sound,  which   a  slight   difference  of 
breathing  produced,  lie  was  creating  tliat  which  was 
afterwards  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  imperishaljle 
of  things,  and  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  millions,  during 
every  future  age,  a  part  of  the  complex  lesson  of 
their  intellectual  existence,  —  giving  rise  to  lasting 
systems  of  opiii^^ons,  which,  perhaps,  but  for  the  in- 
vention of  this  single  word,  never  could  have  prcvaiW 
for  a  moment,  and  modifying  sciences,  the  very  elftf 
roents  of  which  had  not  tlien  begun  to  exist.    Th« 
inventor  of  tlie  most  barbarous  term  may  thus  ban 
had  an  influence  on  mankind,  more  important  than  aH 
which  the  most  illustrious  conqueror  could  effect  by  a 
long  life  of  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  peril,  and  guilt- 
Of  the  generalship  of  Alexander,  and  the  valour  of  lii» 
armies,  —  of  all  whioh  he  suffered,  and  planned,  and 
executed,  what  permanent  vestiges  remain,  but  to  tbe 
writings  of  historians  I 
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Itt  a  very  few  years  after  the  termluatiou  of  his 
dazzling  career,  every  thing  on  the  earth  was  almoat 
as  if  he  had  never  been.  A  few  phrases  of  Aristotle 
achieved  a  much  more  extensive  and  lasting  conquest ; 
and  arc,  perhaps  even  at  thia  moment,  exercising  no 
small  sway  on  the  very  minds  which  smile  at  them 
with  scorn ;  and  which,  in  tracing  the  extent  of  their 
melancholy  influence  on  the  progress  of  science,  in 
centuries  that  are  past,  are  unconscious  that  they  are 
describing  and  lamenting  prejudices,  of  which  tliey 
are  themselves  still,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie  slaves. 
How  many  truths  are  there,  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
merely  because  one  man  lived ! 

To  return,  however,  to  the  objections  which  we  are 
to  consider.     Diversity  of  any  kind,  it  is  said,  is  in- 
consistent with  absolute  identity,  in  any  case  ;  and  in 
the  mind,  which  is  by  supposition  indivisible,  nothing 
can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  away,  and  no  internal 
change  can  take  place,  in  the  relative  positions  and 
affinities  of  parts  wliich  it  has  not.     Joy  and  sorrow 
Ue  different  iu  themselves ;  that  which  is  joyful,  there- 
fore, and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  be  precisely 
the  same,  or  diversity  of  any  kind  mitrht  be  consistent 
with  absolute  identity.     That  the  jojful  and  sorrowful 
mind  are  precisely  the  same,  is  not  asserted,  if  the 
samenesa  be  meant  to  imply  sameness  of  state;  for  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is  diiferent  in 
joy  and  sorrow ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  this 
difference,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  difference  of 
^ate,  be   incompatible  with  complete  and  absolute 
aamenese  of  substance. 

The  true  key  to  the  sophistry  is,  as  1  have  already 
eaid,  that  it  assumes  a  false  test  of  identity,  borrowed, 
imlced,  from  the  obvious  appearances  of  the  material 
orld,   but    from    these    obvious    appearances   only 
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Because  diversity  of  any  kiud  aeems,  iti  these  famiHar' 
cases,  to  be  inoonsi9tei}t  with  absolute  identity,   w^ 
draw  hastily  the  universal  conclusion,  that  it  is  iiieon-*^ 
sistent  with  absolute  identity  in  any  case.     Pai'adoxi.-^ 
cal  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  liow«ver,  we  may  ye-%, 
safely  assert,  tliat,  not  in  mind  only,  but,  as  we  sh^  j 
find,  in  matter  also,  some  sort  of  diversity  is  so  frxr- 
from  being  inconsistent  with  absolute  identity,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  moment,  if,  indeed,  there   he 
a  single  moment,  in  which  every  atom  in  tlic  universe 
is  not  constantly  changing  the  tendencies  that  form 
its  physical  cliaracter,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
of  its  own  absolute  identity;  bo  that  the  variety  of 
states  or  tendencies  of  the  same  identical  mind,  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  ignorance  and  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
opposed,  as  you  might  think,  by  the  general  anaJc^ 
of  nature,  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  general  ana- 
logy.    It  is  from  our  view  of  matter,  unqucstionaljir. 
as  implying,  in  all  its  visible  cJianges  of  state,  some 
lose  of  identity,  soma  addition  or  subtraction  of  parti- 
cles, or  change  of  their  form  of  combination,  thattho 
objection,  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  tho  miiulf 
during  its  momentary  or  lasting  changes  of  state,  is 
derived ;  and  yet  we  shall  Und,  that  it  is  only  when\v'e 
consider  even  matter  itself  superficially  and  slightly. 
that  we  asci'ibc  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  to 
circumstances  that  affect  its  identity    To  view  it  more 
profoundly  and    accurately,  is  to   observe,  even  in 
matter,  constant  changes  of  state,  where  the  identityhas 
continued  entire,  and  changes,  as  opposite  as  those  of 
the  mind  itself  when,  at  different  periods.  It  presentfl 
itself  in  ditFerent  aspects,  as  sad  and  cheeif  iil,  ignorant 
and  wise,  cruel  aud  benevolent. 

The  apparent  mystery  of  the  continued  identity  of 
one  simple  and  indivisible  miucLjn  all  the  variety  oC 
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Btates  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  tlms,  in  a  great 
measure,  solved,  when  we  find  this  union  of  variety 
and  Gameness  to  be  tlie  result  of  a  law  that  is  not 
limited  to  our  spiritual  being,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  universe,  or  at  least  to  every  thing  which  we 
know  in  the  universe.  It  can  no  longer  appear  to  us 
peculiarly  wonderful,  that  the  mind  should  exist  at 
different  moments  in  opposite  states,  and  yet  be  the 
same  in  its  own  absolute  nature,  when  wo  shall  find 
that  this  compatibility  is  true  of  every  atom  around 
us,  as  much  as  of  the  mind  itself 


LECTURE  XIV. 


Continuation  oftk«  Negative  Eeidettc*  of  Mental  Identity. 

My  Lecture  yesterday  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
employed  in  illustrating  the  primary  evidence  of  those 
principles  of  intuitive  assent,  to  which  we  traced  our 
belief  of  the  identity  of  the  mind  as  one  and  permanent, 
in  all  the  variety  of  its  ever-changing  affections.  I 
explained  to  you,  particularly  with  a  view  to  that 
vague  and  not  very  luminous  controversy,  in  which 
t)r.  Priestley  was  engaged  with  some  philosophers  of 
this  part  of  the  island,  in  what  manner  the  truth  of 
these  intuitive  propositions  must  be  assumed  or 
admitted  by  all  who  reason,  even  by  the  wildest 
sceptic  who  professes  to  question  them  ;  pointing  out 
to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  to  which  two  of 
the  strongest  principles  of  our  constitution,  our 
indolence  and  our  love  of  knowledge,  alike  expose 
us, — ^the  danger  of  believing  too  soon  that  we  have 
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arrived  at  truths  which  are  unsusceptible  of  any 
minuter  analysis.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the 
caution  which  this  danger  renders  necGssary,  we 
examined  the  belief  of  our  continued  identity ;  and 
we  found  it  to  possess  the  distinguishing  marks;  which 
I  ventured  to  lay  down  as  the  three  great  characters 
of  intuition,  that  it  is  universal,  immediate,  and  irre* 
sistible; — so  universal,  that  even  the  very  maniac, 
who  conceives  that  he  was  yesterday  emperor  of  the 
moon,  believes  that  he  is  to-day  the  very  person  who 
had  yesterday  that  empire; — so  immediate,  that  we 
cannot  consider  any  two  feelings  of  our  mind  as 
successive,  without  instantly  considering  them  as 
feelings  of  our  mind,  that  is  to  say,  as  states  of  one 
permanent  substance ; — and  so  irresistible,  that  eren 
to  doubt  of  our  identity,  if  it  were  possible  for  ns 
truly  to  doubt  of  it,  would  be  to  believe,  that  oor 
mind,  which  doubts,  is  that  very  mind  which  has 
reflected  and  reasoned  on  the  subject. 

Having  thus  stated  the  positive  ground  of  belief  iu 
our  spiritual  identity,  I  proceeded  to  consider  the 
negative  evidence  which  might  arise  from  the  coBfii* 
tation  of  the  objections  ui^ed  against  it, — objectionB 
draNvu  from  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  the 
changes  of  our  mental  affections,  with  that  strict 
absolute  identity  of  substance,  to  which  nothing  can 
have  been  added,  and  from  which  nothing  can  hare 
been  taken  away.  The  test  of  identity,  which  this 
supposed  incompatibility  implies,  I  stated  to  be  t 
very  false  one,  transferred  from  matter  to  mind,  and 
borrowed,  not  from  a  philosophical,  but  from  a  very 
superficial  view  even  of  matter  itself.  If  it  appear, 
on  a  closer  inquiry,  that  matter  itself,  without  the 
slightest  loss  of  identity,  e.xists  at  different  moments. 
in  states  which  are  not  merely  different  bnt  opposite. 
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find  exists  iu  an  almost  infiiiite  variety  of  Buoh  states, 
it  cannot  anrely  seem  wonderful,  that  the  mind  also 
febonid,  without  the  aliglitest  loss  of  its  identity,  exist, 
lat  different  moments,  in  states  that  arc  different  and 
.opposite. 

^  That  a  snpcrficial  view  of  matter,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  our  mere  organs  of  sense,  should  lead  us  to 
form  a  different  opinion,  is,  however,  what  might 
readily  be  supposed ;  because  the  analogies  which  that 
.superficial  view  presents,  arc  of  a  kind  that  seem  to 
mark  a  loss  of  identity  wherever  the  state  itself  Is 
altered. 

I     Itt  experimental  philosophy,  and  in   the    obvious 
natural  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  whenever  a 
body  changes  its  state,  some  addition  or  separation 
his  previously  taken  place.     Thus,   water  becomes 
Eteam  by  the  addition,  and  it  becomes  ice  by  the  loss, 
of  a  portion  of  that  matter  of  heat  which  is  termed  by 
chemists  caloric;   which  loss  and  addition   are,   of 
course,  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  absolute  nume- 
rical identity  of  the  corpuscles^  in  the  three  states  of 
Water  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,   and  a   f^aseous   vapour. 
Perception^  by  which  the  mind  is  metaphorically  said 
;to  acquire  knowledge,   and   forgetfulneas,  by  which 
it  is  metaphorically  said  to  lose   knowledge,   have, 
it   must   be   confessed,  a  very   striking    analogy   to 
these  processes  of  corpuscular  loss  and  gain ;  and, 
Mnce    absolute    identity  seems    to  be    inconsistent 
with   a  change   of  state  in  the   one  set  of  pheno- 
mena>  with   which    we   arc  constantly  familiar,   we 
find   difficulty  in  persuading  onrgelvea  that  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  change  of  state  in  the  other  set 
I  also.     It  is  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
I  every  one  must  have  felt,  when  he  learned,  for  the 
[first  time,   the  simple  physical  law,  that  matter  is 
{indifferent  as  to  the  states  of  motion  and  rest,  and 
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that  it.  reqtiires,  therefore,  as  much  force  to  destroy 
completely  the  motion  of  a  body,  as  to  give  it  that 
motion  wlicn  at  rest.     We  hare  not  been  accustomed 
to  take   iuto  account  the  effects  of  friction,  and  of 
atmospherical    resistance,    in    gradually    destroying; 
without   the   intevference    of  any  visible   force,  the 
motion  of  a  ball,  which  we  are  conacious  of  effort  in 
rolling  from  our  hand  ;  and  we  think,  therefore,  that 
rest  is  the  natural  state  of  a  body,  and  that  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  motion  to  cease  spontaneously.     "  De- 
discit  animus  sero,  quod  didicit  diu."     It  is  a  very 
just  sayiug  of  a  French  writer,  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to 
persuade  men  to  put  their  reason  in  the  place  of  tlieir 
eyes;  and  that  when,  for  example,  after  a  thousand 
proofs,  they  are  reasonable  enough  to  do  tlicIr  best  to 
believe  that  the  planets  are  so  many  opaque,  solid, 
habitable  orbs,  like  our  earth,  they  do  not  believe  it 
In  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done,  if  they 
had  never  looked  upon  them  iu  another  light.     There 
still  comes  back  upon  their  belief  something  of  the 
first  notion  which  they  had,  that  clings  to  them  with 
an  obstinacy  which  it  requires  a  continual  effort  to 
shake  off."' 

^  Tt  is,  then,  because  some  substantial  loss  or  gain 
does  truly  take  place  in  the  changing  phenomena  of 
the  bodies  immediately  around  iis,  to  whicli  we  are 
accustomed  to  pay  our  principal  attention,  that  «« 
learn  to  regard  a  change  of  state  in  matter  as  signi'i' 
cant  of  loss  of  identity,  and  to  feel,  therefore,  Bom* 
hesitation  in  admitting  the  mental  cliauges  of  state  tO 
be  consistent  with  absolute  sameness  of  substance. 
Had  our  observation  of  the  material  phenomena  befio 
different,  there  would  liave  been  a  correspondeDt 
difference  in  our  view  of  the  changes  of  the  phenomen* 
of  the  mind. 

'  Fontenelle,  Pluralitfe  des  Moades,  CooveraaC.  6iiie. 
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'     If»  for  example,  instead  of  prefiougly  gaining  or 
losiog  caIoric>  —  as  ia  the  cotietilution  of  tbiugs,  of 
which  we  have  our  present  experience, — the  particles 
of  the  water  had  tiuddeul.v  assumed  the  state  of  vapour, 
on  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  at  a  distance,  and  the 
state  of  ice,  iiu mediate!}',  on  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;   in 
short,  if  the  different  changes  of  state  in   bodies,  by 
which  their  physical  character  for  the  time  seems,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  wholly  altered,  had  occurred  without 
uny  apparent  loss  or  gain  of  substance,  we  should  then 
no  longer  have  found  the  same  ditficulty  in  admitting 
the  changes  of  state  in  mind  as  consistent  with  its 
identity ;  and  the  sentient  substance,  which  previously 
existed  in  a  different  state,  might  then,  on  the  sound- 
ing of  a  trumpet,  have  been  conceived  l)y  us  to  begin 
to  exist,  in  the  state  which  constitutes  that  particular 
sensation  of  hearing,  or,  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,  to 
,  exist  in  tliat   different   state  which  constitutes   the 
sensation  of  colour^  as  readily  as  the  material  sub* 
stance,  previously  existing  in  the  form  of  water,  to 
begin  at  the  same  moment,  without  any  essential  or 
numerical  change,  and  consequently  with  perfect  iden- 
tity, to  exist  in  the  new  state  of  steam,  or  in  the  state 
iof  a  crystalline  mass,  as  solid  aa  the  rock  from  which 
it  hangs  as  an  icicle,  or  that  glitters  with  its  gemmy 
Covering. 

'  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very  supposition  which 
ine  now  mate  is  an  absurd  one  ;  that  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  at  a  distance  from 
the  water,  cannot  be  supposed  to  convert  it  into  ice, 
iinlcss  the  water  gain  or  lose  something,  and  conse- 
quently cease  to  have  absolute  identity ;  and  that  the 
^se,  therefore,  is  of  no  value,  as  illustrating  the  com- 
patibility of  change  of  state  in  our  various  sensations, 
'X\'ith  unaltered  identity  of  the  sentient  mind.     To 
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thifi  I  might  answer,  that  although  the  presence  of 
the  sun  certainly  doea  not  operate  in  the  maoDer 
supposed — OS  the  sequences  of  events  are  now  aTranged 
in  the  great  system  of  nature,  —  it  ia  only  hy  eipe- 
rience,  and  not  by  intuition  or  reasoning,  we  know, 
that  the  presence  of  the  sun  has  not  the  very  effect 
which  the  separation  of  caloric  now  produces,  and 
that  there  is  iiotbiDg  absolutely  more  wonderful  in  tli« 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  If  our  experience  had 
been  the  reverse  of  this, — if  the  change  of  place  of  a 
few  particles  of  caloric  had  not.  as  now,  converted  the 
liquid  water  into  that  solid  congeries  of  crystals  wbicli 
we  call  ice, — we  should  then  have  found  as  little  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  it  should  not  have  this  efiect, 
aa  wc  now  find  in  adapting  our  belief  to  the  parti- 
cular series  of  events  which  constitute  our  preseot 
eiperience. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to 
suppositions  of  this  kind ;  since  the  system  of  natar». 
even  according  to  our  present  experience  of  it,  ftr- 
nishes  sufficient  proof  of  changes  as  wonderful  in  the 
state  of  bodies  produced  obviously  at  a  distanoe,  and, 
therefore,  without  any  loss  or  addition  which  can  affeci 
their  identity.  For  sufficient  evidence  of  this,  I  need 
appeal  only  to  the  agency  of  the  celestial  gravitation; 
that  gigantic  energy  of  nature  which  fills  the  universf. 
like  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity  himself. — to 
which,  in  the  immensity  of  its  inllueuce,  the  distance^ 
not  from  planets  to  planets  merely,  but  from  suns  to 
suns,  arc  like  those  invisible  spaces  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  bodies  around  us,  that  seem  actual  con- 
tact to  our  eyes, — and  in  comparison  with  which,  the 
powers  that  pluy  their  feeble  part  ia  the  physical 
changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  are  as  inconsider- 
able as  the  atoms,  on  which  they  exercise  their  little 
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dominion,  are  to  the  massy  orbs  wldcl)  it  wields,  and 
directs  at  will, — 

Those  bright  millions  uf  tLe  Leaveua, 
Of  vLicli  tbfl  IcuBt  full  goUhoaJ  had  proulaitu'tJ, 
Ad<1  throvn  tlie  gnzpr  on  bis  knee.    .    .    .    Admira 
Tbe  tumult  uulumuttuuua.     All  on  wing. 
Id  luotioD  all ;  yet  what  profound  repose ! 
What  fervid  action,  yet  no  noise  ! — as  awed 
To  silence  by  the  prescnco  of  their  Ijord.* 

The  action  of  these  great  planetary  bodies  on  each 
other,  it  surely  cannot  be  denied,  leaves  their  soparate 
identitiea  precisely  as  before ;  and  it  1:^  a  species  of 
agency,  so  eesential  to  the  magnificent  liarmony  of  the 
Bystem,  that  we  cunnot  conceire  it  to  have  been 
interrupted  for  a  single  moment  since  the  universe 
itself  was  formed.  An  action,  therefore,  has  been 
constantly  taking  place  on  all  tlie  bodies  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  consequently  a  difference  of  some  sort  pro- 
duced, which  yet  leaves  their  identities  tinaf^'ected. 
But,  though  the  identity  of  the  substance  of  the 
Beparate  orbs  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, the  state,  or  temporary  physical  character,  of 
these  orbs,  considered  individually  as  one  great  whole, 
must  be  affected, —  or  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of 
their  mutual  agency  at  all ;  for  action  implies  the 
sequence  of  a  change  of  some  sort,  and  there  can  be 
no  action,  therefore,  where  the  substances  continue 
precisely  the  s^me,  and  their  gtate  also  precisely 
the  same,  as  before  the  action.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  on  our  own  globe,  that  great  changes  of  state^ 
Buch  as  form  the  most  striking  of  its  regular  visible 
phenomena,  are  produced  by  this  distant  operation. 
The  waters  of  our  ocean,  for  example,  rise  and  fall, 
and,  therefore,  must  have  altered  states,  or  physical 
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tendencies,  in  conBeqnence  of  which  they  rise  and  fall 
as  there  is  no  corresponding  addition  or  subtractio 
of  matter,  at  regular  intervals,  whicli  it  is  in  due 
power  to  predict  with  infallible  accuracy,  —  not  b 
cause  we  can  divine  any  loss  of  identity  m  the  flui 
mass, — any  internal  change  in  its  elementary  coniposi-^ 
tion,  or  the  nature  and  varieties  of  the  winds  whicl 
are  to  sweep  along  its  siirfiice ;  but  because  we  kno\( 
well,  at  what  hours,  and  in  what  relative  situation,  a 
certain  great  body,  at  the  distance  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles,  is  to  be  passing  along  the 
heavens. 

If,  then,  the  mere  position  of  a  distant  hcarcnl; 
body  can  cause  the  particles  of  our  ocean  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  different  configuration  from  that  ic 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  existed,  and,  there- 
fore, must  have  produced  in  the  particles  that  change 
of  state,  which  forces  them,  as  it  were,  into  this 
altered  form,  without  addition  to  them  of  any  tiling, 
or  subtraction  of  any  thing, — in  short,  leaving  in  them 
the  same  absolute  numerical  or  corpuscular  identitf 
as  before,  —  there  surely  ca.n  be  no  greater  difflciiUy. 
in  supposing,  as  in  the  case  before  imagined,  that  a 
certain  position  of  the  sun  might  have  immediatdv 
caused  the  particles  of  a  distant  liquid  to  aminge 
themselves  in  the  particular  configuration  that  con- 
stitutes the  solid  ice,-^wliich,  though  perhaps  a  more 
striking  change  of  state,  would  not  have  been  more 
truly  a  change  of  state,  tlxan  that  which  it  now  tin* 
questionably  produces,  in  modifying  the  rise  or  faH  of 
our  tides.  And,  if  a  distant  body  can  produce  in 
matter  a  change  of  state,  without  affecting  its  identity) 
by  any  addition  or  subtraction,  we  may  surely  aiha% 
that  the  presence  of  an  external  body,  as  in  perwp* 
tion,  may,  in  mind  also,  produce  a  change  of  state, 
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without  alfectiug  its  identity ;  unless,  indeed,  {which 
U  Qot  impossible,  because  nothing  is  impossible  to 
human  folly,)  we  should  he  inclined  to  reverse  our 
prejudices,  and  maintain,  that  matter  may  be  easily 
conceived  to  change  the  affinities  or  tendencies  that 
ibrm  its  physical  character,  in  the  particular  cir- 
tuiLstancea  observed,  witliout  any  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  substance,  but  that  some  positive  addition 
or  subtraction  of  substance  is,  notwithstanding, 
cBsential  to  the  simple  changes  or  aHcctions  of  the 
mind. 

If  the  moon  were  suddenly  annihilated,  our  earth 
ff&uld  still  be  the  same  identical  placet,  without  the 
loss  or  gain  of  a  single  particle  of  substance.     But 
the  state  of  this  planet,  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  atom 
of  this  jtlauet,  would  be  instantly  altered,  in  many 
most  important  respects,  —  so  completely  altered,  in- 
deed, that  not  an  atom  of  the  mass  would  tend  to  the 
ether  atoms  of  the  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  he- 
fi>rc.     In  like  manner,  if  the  light,  which  now,  operat- 
ing on  one  of  my  organs  of  sense,  causes  my  mind  to 
exist  in  the  state  that  constitutes  the  sensation  of  a 
particular  colour,  were  suddenly  to  vanish,  the  state 
ftf  my  mind  would  be  instantly  changed,  though  my 
oiiid  itself,  considered  as  a  substance,  would  still 
fiontinue  unaltered.     In  both    cases,  —  the  spiritual 
4Dd  the  material, — and  in  both  cases  alike, — absolute 
identity,  iu  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is  consia- 
**at  with  innumerable  diversities. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  I  have 
chosen,  for  illustration,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
the  planetary  attractions,  in  preference  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  minuter  changes  that  are  simply  ter- 
restrial ;    because,  in   the   case  of  operatioua  at  a 
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disfcancc,  it  ia  impossible  for  us  not  to  perocivc,  tlat, 
even  in  matter,  £t  ebange  of  state  is  not  inconaatent 
with  complete  permanence  of  absolute  corpuscular 
identity ;  while,  in  the  compositions  or  decomposi- 
tions, that  occur  spontaneously,  or  by  artificial 
experiment,  in  the  physical  changes  on  the  autface 
of  our  earth,  the  additions  or  aubtractions  of  matter, 
that  appear  to  us  to  constitute  these  phenoraeua, 
truly  destroy  the  corpuscular  identity  of  the  sub- 
stances in  Tvbich  the  change  takes  place:  and  t)ie 
change  of  state  is  thus  considered  by  us  as  implying 
a  positive  substantial  change.  But,  when  we  examine 
even  these  phenomena  a  little  more  deeply,  wo  sliall 
find,  that,  like  the  great  operations  of  gravitation  on 
the  masses  of  the  universe,  the  change,  in  these  also, 
is  not  a  positive  change  of  substance,  but  is  simply 
a  change  of  state  in  a  congeries  of  independeit 
substances,  which  we  term  one  substance,  merely 
because  the  spaces,  that  are  really  between  them,  are 
imperceptible  to  our  very  imperfect  organs;  tii* 
addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  being  not  that 
which  constitutes  the  new  states  or  tendencies  of  the 
particles  which  continue  present,  but  merely  thai 
which  gives  occasion  to  those  changes  of  state  or 
tendency ; — as  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodiea 
du  not  constitute  the  phenomena  of  our  tides,  but 
merely  give  occasion  to  that  ditference  of  state  in  Uia 
particles  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
assume  of  themselves  a  different  configuration.  Man 
is  placed,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  on  a  poiut,  between 
two  infinities, — the  iniuiitely  great,  and  the  infinitely 
little.  It  may  be  an  extravagiint  speculation,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded, — but  it  is  not  absolutely 
absurd,  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  unbounded  system  of 
nature,  there  may  be  beings,  to  whose  vision  ^ 
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whole   planetary  attendants  of  each   separate   sun, 
wiiicb  to  ua  appear  to  revolve  at  distances  so  immense, 
may  yet  seem  but  one  small  coUesive  luasa ;  in  the 
same  manner,  as,  to  those  animalcnlae,  whose  exis- 
tence and  successive  generations  bad  been  altogether 
uukuowa  to  man,  till  the  microscope  created  thenii 
as  it  were,  to  his  feeble  sight,  and  which,  perhaps, 
are  mighty  animals  compared  with  races  of  beings 
atil]  more  minute,  tliat  are  constantly  living  in  our 
I  very  presence,  and  yet  destined  never  to  be  known  to 
03, — those  bodies,  which  to  us  seem  one  small  cohesive 
mass,  may  appear  separated  by  distances,  relatively 
'  as  great  as  to  us  are  those  of  the  planets.     That 
;:  light,  itself  a  body,  should  pass  freely  througli  a  mass 
of  solid  crystal,  is  regarded  by  us  as  a  sort  of  physical 
wonder ;    and    yet    it   is   far  from  impossible,   that. 
'  between  the  atoms  which  compose  this  apparently 
solid  mass,  whole  nations  of  living  beings  may  be 
dwelling,  and  exercising  their  mutual  works  of  peace 
or  hostility;    wbile  perhaps,  if  philosophy  can  be 
'  exercised,  iu  brains  of  such  infinitesimal  dimensions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  coarser  organs,  the  nature 
of  tlie  atoms,  or  distant  worlds  around  them,  may  bo 
diiHding,  with  endless  absurdities,  the  Ptolemies  and 
Aristotles  of  the  little  republics.     We  have  all  so 
mnch  of  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag, 
that  a  supposition  of  this  kind, — which  is  perhaps 
truly  in  itself  not  a  very  probable  one, — yet  appears 
to  us  much  more  improbable  than  it  really  is.     We 
cmile,    BS   recognising    our   own    nature,    when    the 
JSovercign  of  that  country  of  giants  is  represented  by 
the  most  unfortunate,  or  rather  the  most  fortunate  of 
ill  voyagers,  as  "turning  to  his  first  minister,  who 
Kaited  behind  him  with  a  white  staff,  near  as  tall  as 
ihe  mainmast  of  the  lloyal  Sovereign,  and  observing 
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how  contemptible  a  thing  was  human  grandeur,  which 
could  be  mimicked  by  such  diminutive  insects.     And 
yet,"  said  lie,  "I  dare  engage,  those  creatures  have 
their  titles  and  distinctioiia  of  honour;  they  contrive 
their  nests  and  burrows,  that  they  call  houses  and 
cities;  they  make  a  figure  in  dress  and  equipage;  they 
love,  they  fight,  they  dispute,  they  cheat,  they  betray." 
And  we   fully  enter  into  the   difficulty  which   the 
savarts  of  the  country^  who  had  all  agreed  that  the 
new^discorered  animal  could  not  have  been  produced 
according  to  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  must  have 
found  in  giving  him  a  name.     "  One  of  them  seemed 
to  think  that   I  might  be  an  embryo,  or  abortive 
birth.     But  this  opinion  was  rejected  by  the  other 
two,  who  observed  my  limbs  to  be  perfect  and  finished; 
and  that  I  bad  lived  several  years,  aa  it  was  manifest 
from   my  beard,   the    stumps   whereof  they  plaini/ 
discovered  through  a  magnifying  glass.     They  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  a  dwarf,  because  my  littleness 
was    beyond    all    degrees    of   comparison;    for  the 
queen's  favourite  dwarf,  the  smallest  ever  known  ia 
that   kingdom,   was  near   thirty   feet   high.      After 
much    debate,  they  concluded    unanimously,  that  1 
was    only    ndplum    scatcath,   which    is    interpreted 
literally  htsus  natm'cc ;  a  determination  exactly  agree- 
able to  the   modern   philosophy  of   Europe,  whose 
professors,  disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult  causes, 
whereby  the  followers  of  Aristotle  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  disguise  their  ignorance,  have  invented  this 
wonderful  solution  of  all  difficulties,  to  the  unspeak- 
able advancement  of  human  knowledge-"  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  speculations  of  this 
kind,  however,  with  respect  to  the  relative  distance  cf 
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the  utoms  of  hudies,  it   is  not  the  less  certain,  that 
tiiosc  atoms  are  separate  sabatances,  intlependent  of 
th«  other  similar  or  different  substances  that  appa- 
rently adhere  to  them  in  continuity, — that  they  are,  in 
truth,  the  only  material  substances  which  really  exist, 
since  the  bodies  which  we  term  masses  are  only  those 
rwy  atoms  under  another  name.  —  that  they  remain 
and  cannot  but  remain,  identical,  amid  all  the  changes 
of  chemical  composition  or  decomposition, — and  that 
the  change  which  they  suffer,  therefore,  however  strik- 
ingly their  physical  character  may  be  altered  for  the 
time,  is  a  change  not  of  substance,  but  of  state  .only. 
In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  ice,  for  example,  the 
elementary  atoms  themselves,  which  are  all  that  truly 
^^ist  in  nature,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  changed ;  but 
particles,  which  were  fonncrly  easily  separable  from 
adjacent  particles,  now   resist  this  separation  by  a 
considerable  force.     There  is  a  change  in  their  state, 
therefore,  since  they  now  exist  with  a  different  degree 
of  tendency  toward  each  other, — a  change,  to  which 
the  separation  of  a  quantity  of  caloric  may,  indeed, 
have  given  occasion ;  bat  which  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  momentary  separation  itself,  since  the  soli- 
di^,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  corpuscular 
resistance,  continues  after  the  separation  is  complete, 
and  would  continue  for  ever,  unless  a  change  of  tenvt 
perature  were  again  to  restore  that  former  state  or 
tendency  of  the  particles,  in  which  they  were  easily 
separable.     To  him  who  has  learned  to  consider  bodies 
19,  what  they  truly  are,  a  multitude  of  separate  and 
independent  corpuscles,  there  is  no  change  of  identity, 
and  cannot  be  any  change  of  identity,  in  all  the  phe-f 
nomena  or  changes  of  the  universe.     The  atoms,  which 
slone  existed,  continue  as  before  ;  and  all  whiph  coq^ 
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tibc  fktammemm,  or  Tarieties  of  sncce^ive 
^  «f  ttiar  i^ace  or  tendency. 
TUb  eQ>]MKakr  new  of  the  material  uniTcrsc,— 
hick,  flf  flaan^aiteiU  aa  iafiufee  rarietj  of  appUca^ 
;  witb  the  lafinitc  rariety  of  its  phe- 
ijr  aoat  Mrikiag  analogies  iu  that 
motti  maivent  with  the  phenomena  of  which  we  an 
tUt^  €amuBumjA.  Twhwl,  whoi  wc  consider  any  of 
the  ■Mses  Wfcri  bb.  as  derinag  all  ita  apparent  mag- 
■Hade  froin  a  nomber  of  separate  bodies,  of  whicb  it 
is  eocaposed, — aaj  one  of  which,  individoallj,  would 
be  too  Mnate  to  be  distiDgmshable  by  as,  —  it  ii 
aearedj  poasifcle  aoi  to  think  of  the  similarity  whicli 
it  pccaeato  to  the  moltitndes  of  haman  beings  that  ore, 
aa  it  wer^  maawd  t<^;eUier  in  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  in  which  any  angle  individual  if  he  conlJ 
be  supposed  to  bare  exercised  his  powers  separately, 
would  hare  been  truly  as  iosigaificaQt  as  a  single  atom 
separated  from  the  mass  of  which  it  is  a  part.  What 
we  call  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  nothing  more  than 
the  nnion  of  a  number  of  little  interests  and  little 
passions  joined  in  one  common  object ;  to  which  in- 
si|Ljnificaiit  elements,  so  wonderful  when  combined,  if 
we  could  distinctly  reduce,  by  analysis,  the  most  nn* 
riralled  power  that  has  ever  commanded  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  the  world,  it  would,  at  Bret  riew, 
ran  some  little  risk  of  appearing  contemptible.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  social  anion  of  mankind,  as  silently 
felt  at  every  moment,  are  unquestionably  so  infinite 
in  comparison,  as  almost  to  sink  into  nothing  the  occa- 
sional evils  to  which  the  aggregation  and  massing  of 
so  many  powers,  when  ill  directed,  may  give  rise,— 
though  these  terrific  evils,  when  they  occur,  may 
dwull  more  permanently  iu  the  mind ;  like  the  visita- 
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tiona  of  storms  and  earthquakes^  which  we  remember 
for  ever,  while^  with  a  sort  of  thankless  forge tfulness, 
we  scarcely  think  of  the  culm  beauty  and  regularity 
with  which  season  after  season  passes  over  us.     The 
rock  which,  descending  from  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
lays  waste  whatever  it  meets  in  its  progress,  and  to 
attempt  to  stop  which,  while   its  short  career  lasts, 
would  be  almost  like  instant  annihilation,  derives  this 
overwhelming  force  from  an  iufiiiite  number  of  inde- 
pendent corpuscles,  any  one  of  which,  if  it  had  fallen 
singly,  would  have  been  far  leas  destructive  than  the 
flutter  of  an  insect's  wing  ;  and  that  tyrannical  power 
of  a  single  man,  before  which,  in  unhappy  ages  of 
successful  oppression,  the  earth  has  so  often  trembled 
— as  before  some  power  of  darkness,  endowed  with 
more  than  human  sway, — has  derived  its  irresistible 
migbt,  not  from  powers  included  in  itself — which,  in  re- 
ference to  the  objects  achieved  by  it,  would  have  been 
feeble  indeed, — but  from  the  united  powers  of  beings 
still  feebler,  who  were  trembling  while  they  executed 
commands  towhich  themselves  alonegavc  omnipoteuce. 
To  this  corpuscular  view,  however,  though   it    is 
unquestionably  the  sort  of  view  to  which,  in  our  ulti- 
mate physical  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  matter, 
we  must  come,  you  may,  perhaps,  not  be  sufficiently 
iccnstomed,  to  enter  fully  into  the  reasoning  on  the 
subject.     It  will  probably  be  less  difficult  for  you,  if 
we  take  rather,  as  an  illustration,  the  simpler  case  of 
impulse  ;  in  which  the  bodies  affecting  each  other  are 
not,  as  in  chemistry,  indistinguishable  corpuscles,  but 
masses,  clearly  defined,  and  easily  perceptible. 

1  need  not,  of  course,  repeat  the  arguments  formerly 
stated,  to  prove  that  attraction,  however  general  it 
may  be  as  a  law  of  matter  at  all  visible  distances,  does 
not  continue,  but  gives  place  to  an  opposite  tendency 
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admitting  the  repulsion  than  the  attraction  of  matter. 
There  is,  then,  —  however  universal  gravitation  may 
seem,  when  we  think  only  of  perceptible  distances,  — 
a  certain  point  of  near  approach,  before  actual  con- 
tact, at  which  gravitation  ceases ;  and,  beyond  this 
poiot,  the  tendency  of  bodies  toward  each  other  is 
converted,  as  the  force  necessary  to  compress  thera 
eriiiently  shows,  into  a  tendency  from  each  other; 
both  tendencies,  indeed,  being;  inexplicable,  but  the 
one  in  no  respect  more  so  than  the  other. 

For  this  apparent  digression,  on  a  point  of  general 
plijsics,  1  make  no  apology,  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  illustrating  the  particular  case  to  which  I  am 
to  proceed.  The  consideration  of  it  requires,  what  the 
whole  of  this  discussion,  indeed,  has  already  required 
from  you,  no  small  exercise  of  patient  attention ;  but 
1  trust  that  I  sufficiently  prepared  you  for  this  in  a 
former  lecture,  when  I  stated  the  importance  of  such 
atteotion,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  subject  con- 
aiiiered  at  the  time>  but  as  a  part  of  your  mental  dis- 
ciphne,  and  the  advantage  which  might  thus  be  derived 
to  yonr  intellectual  character^  from  the  very  difficulties 
which  the  subject  presents.  It  ia  in  philosophy  as  in 
many  a  fairy  tale.  The  obstacles  which  the  hero 
encounters,  are  not  progi'easivcly  greater  and  greater; 
but  his  most  difficult  achievements  are  often  at  the 
Twy  comraencement  of  his  career.  lie  begins,  perhaps, 
with  attacking  the  castle  of  some  enchanter,  and  has 
to  force  bis  way,  unassisted,  through  the  griffins  and 
dn^ons  that  oppose  bis  entrance.  He  finishes  the 
adventure  with  the  death  of  the  magician,  and  strips 
him  of  some  ring,  or  other  talisman,  which  renders 
bis  subsequent  adventures  comparatively  easy  and 
secure,  I  cannot  venture  to  say,  indeed,  that  a  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
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late  qaestions  which 
a  talUman  to  you.  ia 
ice.  Bnt  I  may 
•ff  Blhriiwi  thought,  which 
m  abatnct  necessarilj 
■oi  too  indolent  to  give 
it  to  feel  interest 
any  taliaman  of 
ht  deprive  jou.  The 
joo.  is  not  attached  to 
•m  gi^  «r  maf  tUag  external ;  it  lives,  and 
rwiw  m  tttt  foy  cmbmc  of  ^ronr  minds. 
ft  bSSnd  tA  Oft  being  Btmck,  approaches 
mhmh  m  aft  bmC  ifc  hob  arrives  at  the  point 
■1  aaiteet,  at  which  their 
.  aftd  ifae  6>rce  which  it 
il  oa.  it  pafiseg  this  bountl- 
«^  which  repulsion 
It  the  bodv,  formerif 
aft  Teat»  wmw  fiea  aff  la  ft  friaaple  precisely  simiW 
(Oo^gh  Oe  Mere  direction  be  opposite}  to  that  bj 
nfeieli  te  aaae  ball,  if  drappad  fiton  a  haod  thit 
tifmtwl  il.  iroald,  mthoat  the  aetaal  impulse  of 
any  body,  have  qaitted  its  atate  of  rest  as  in  the 
present  omb;,  and  have  ginvitated,  or,  which  is  tiie 
same  tlnng*  have  mofed  «f  itself  toward  the  earth. 

Bc^ze  the  int  baD,  whieh  joa  will,  perhaps,  more 
easily  remember  by  the  name  A.  arrived  so  very  netf 
to  the  aeeoftd  boU  B.  as  to  have  come  within  the 
S|ihaiu  of  tteir  matnal  TepalAon,  this  second  ball  was 
ai  feat,  that  is  to  say.  it  had  no  tendency  to  more  in 
any  direction.  This  state  of  rest,  however,  is  oiJy 
ooe  of  the  manj  states  ia  which  a  body  may  exist; 
and  if;  which  most  surely  be  aOowed,  a  body  havii 
tendency  to  oontinned  motion,  be  in  a  different 
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from  one  which  has  no  such  tendency,  this  cliange  of 
state  implylug,  it  must  be  remarked^  not  even  the 
slightest  loss  of  identity,  has  been  produced  in  the 
body  B,  by  the  mere  vicinity  of  the  body  A.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  now  suppose  this  body 
A  to  be  hot  or  luminous.  It  will  still,  aa  before, 
produce  the  new  state  of  tendency  to  motion,  in  B, 
Tvhen  it  arrives  within  the  limits  of  their  sphere  of 
repulsion.  Is  it  less  conceivable,  then,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  this  hot  or  luminous  body  should  produce 
the  new  sensation  of  warmth,  or  of  colour,  which  are 
flifferent  states  of  the  sentient  mind,  without  affecting 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  identity  of  the  mind  itself, 
than  that  it  should  produce,  withont  any  loss  of 
libsolute  identity,  in  the  body  B,  an  immediate  teu- 
<lency,  in  that  body,  to  more  along  with  a  certain 
>elocity,  a  state  as  different  from  that  in  wbicb  it 
Temains  at  rest,  as  the  sensation  of  warmth,  which  is 
one  state  of  the  mind,  is  different  from  the  sensation 
of  colour,  which  is  another  state  of  the  mind  ?  Nor 
4oes  the  parallel  end  here ;  for,  since  a  body  at  rest, 
acquiring  a  tendency  to  begin  motion  in  one  particular 
direction,  as,  for  example,  to  move  north,  must  be  in 
a  different  state  from  that  iu  which  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  acquired  an  Instant  tendency  to  move 
east,  or  in  any  other  direction ;  and  the  direction 
once  begun,  being  the  same,  since  a  body  having  a 
tendency  to  move  with  one  velocity,  muat,  at  every 
moment  of  its  progress,  be  in  a  different  state  from 
that  in  whicli  it  has  a  tendency  to  move  with  a 
different  velocity, — it  is  evident,  that  the  mere  presence 
of  a  body  may  produce,  in  a  second  body,  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  positions  and  relative  ma^i- 
tudes,  a  variety  of  states,  that,  when  all  the  varieties 
of  direction  and  all  the  varieties  of  velocity  are  esti- 
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mated  together,  may  be  consi<Icred  as  iiifiiiite — equal, 
at  least  in  number,  to  the  different  ebates  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible,  in  its  almost  infinite  variety 
of  feelings ;  and  all  this  without  any  essential  cliango 
that  can  affect  the  identity  of  the  quiescent  or  raovin|f^' 
body,  or  any  essential  change  that  can  affect  the 
identity  of  the  mind. 

I  am  aware,  that,  when  you  consider,  for  the  first*', 
time,  this  assertion   of  an  infinite  variety  of  states;' 
corresponding  with  all  the  innumerable  varieties  of" 
direction  and  velocity,  in  the  tendencies  of  a  simple 
billiard  ball,  which,  in  the  various  circumstances  SHp-> 
posed,  appears  to  us  precisely  the  same,  in  all  itst 
sensible  qualities,  you  may  be  apt  to  conceive,  that 
the  assertion  must  be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and,  from 
the  influence  of  former  prejudice,  may  be  inclined  to 
think,  that,  when  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  begin  to'! 
move  east  at  one  time,  and,  at  another  time,  a  begin- 
ning tendency  to  move  north,  this  does  not  arise  from 
any  difference  of  state  in  itself,  but  from  its  beio^ ' 
merely  carried  along  by  the  first  ball,  which  was  itself 
previously  moving  in  one  or  other  of  these  particular 
lines  of  difection.      When  the  elastic   billiard  ball, 
however,  bounds  away  from  the  ball  which  strikes  it,  > 
this  supposition  is  manifestly  inapplicable;   and.  iu'l 
all  cases,  it  is  the  influence  only  of  former  prejudice  ' 
which  can  lead  you  to  this  opinion, — the  influence  of" 
that  prejudice,  by  which  you  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  impulse,  not  as  inducing  a  tendency  |l 
to  motion  at  some  little  distance,  but  as  involving  the  1 
necessity  of  actual  contact.     To  destroy  this  prejudice,  '' 
a  very  little  reflection  on  the  phenomena  of  elastic  ■ 
bodies,  in  their  shocks  and  mutual  retrocessions,  is 
surely  all  that  can  be  requisite;  and  if  the  motion  of* 
B,  and  consequently  its  tendency  to   motion,  have 
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begun  without  contact  of  A,  as  it  afterwards  continnes 
while  A,  the  elastic  body  which  struck  it,  is  moring 
tock  in  an  opjwsitc  direction,  it  could  not  be  by 
mechanical  trusion,  as  carried  along  by  A,  which  is 
£tlll  at  some  points  of  distance  from  it  when  its  motiou 
Iwgins,  and  at  still  greater  distance  the  longer  the 
motion  continues,  that  B  has  assumed  any  one  of  its 
■variety  of  states —  tliat,  for  example,  in  which,  in  one 
case,  it  tends  to  more  east,  in  another  case  to  move 
north;  in  one  case  to  move  rapidly,  in  another  slowly. 
1o  say  that  the  body  acquires  this  new  tendency  be- 
cause it  is  impelled,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  impelled 
liecause  it  is  impelled.     It  is  an  equally  idle  use  of 
laugaage,  to  affirm,  —  aa  if  a  word  could  obviate  the 
difficulty  instead  of  merely  stating  it,  —  that  A,  in 
communicating  a  differeut  tendency  to  B,  which  was 
before  at  rest,  does  this  by  a  principle  or  power  of  re- 
pulsion ;  for  this,  us  I  have  said,  is  merely  to  state,  in 
a  single  word,  the  regularity,  in  certain  circumstances, 
of  the  very  fact  asserted.     The  different  tendencies  of 
B,  and  consequently  the  different  states  in  which  B 
exiete,  are  not  the  less  different,  in  whatever  manner 
the  difference  may  have  been  produced,  or  by  whatever 
"Vvord,  or  combination  of  words,  the  difference  may  be 
expressed.     There  is  no  magic  in  the  phrase,  principle 
of  repulsion,  or  power  of  repulsion,  which  can  render 
the  same,  states  or  tendencies  that  are  in  themselves 
opposite ;  — for,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  phrase, 
it  expresses  nothing  more  than  the  in  variableness  of 
tlie  simple  fact,  that,  in  certain  circumstances  of  rela- 
tive position,  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  from 
each  other,  as,  In  certain  other  circumstances  of  rela- 
tive position,  which   constitute    the    phenomena    of 
gravitation,    they    have    a    tendency    to    approach. 
Whatever  term  we  may  employ  to  denote  it,  it  is  still 
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a  physical  fact,  that,  at  a  certain  point  of  near  and 
seemingly  close  approach  of  another  mass,  a  body, 
which  was  before  in  a  state  of  rest,  acquires  imme- 
diately a  tendency  to  fly  off  in  different  directions,  and 
with  different  velocities  at  different  times,  and  conse- 
quently, that,  if  the  tendency  to  begin  or  to  contiuue 
motion  in  one  direction,  and  with  oue  velocity,  be  a 
state  different  from  that  which  constitutes  the  ten- 
dency to  begin  or  to  continno  motion  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  with  another  velocity,  the  ball  B,  in  these 
different  circumstances,  however  identical  it  may  be 
in  substance,  exists  in  two  different  states ;  or  all 
states,  however  different,  may  be  said  to  be  the  same. 
It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  feeling  of  rap- 
ture is  a  state  of  mind  completely  different  from  that 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  agony;  that  the  sen- 
sation of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  has  no  reaemhlanoe 
to  our  conception  of  a  sphere  or  of  an  equilateral 
triangle ;  and  that,  in  general,  all  those  thoughts  ami 
emotions,  wliich,  —  more  truly  than  the  mere  union  of 
the  immortal  spirit  within  us  with  the  body  which  it 
animates,  —  may  be  said  to  constitute  life, 

**  Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  &ur  Pleasure's  smiling  train, — 
liate.  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  Pain  ; " 

these,  as  they  prevail  in  different  hours,  render  the 
same  individual  mind  more  unlike  to  itself,  if  its  states 
or  tendencies  alone,  and  not  its  substantial  identitji 
be  considered,  than  the  minds  perhaps  of  any  tno 
human  beings,  at  the  same  moment.  But  still,  as 
we  have  seen,  even  from  the  analogy  of  the  mat«rial 
world,  which  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  powerfnl 
objection,  it  is  no  argament  against  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  mind,  that  it  exists  in  different  states. 
however  opposite,  any  more  than  it  is  an  ai^ument 
against  the  absolute  identity  of  a  body,  that  it,  at  oii« 
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tolbeVBe  ol^eetetii 
fleeptiUe  of  aa  alawit 
I  wietj  of  aSsetMHi^^HiypiOVv^  diapproiu^ 
repenting:  IfwekaeirBo^ni^moieof  Uie 
ftUJBM  of  two  blUianl  laDs  to  ead  oOier,  tban  tb» 
|ihiiio«ifa  whidk  Uiej  exlnbit  in  the  moment  of  their 
■itttattl  pexcaseion,  wheo  th^  hare  been  forced,  wiUiia 
a  eertain  d^ree  of  close  Weiiutj.  by  Uie  unpeHiBf 
sboke,  we  i^oald  regard  them,  &om  their  insUnt 
reciprocal  repoUion,  as  hari]^  a  natoral  tendency  to 
fly  off  from  each  other ;  aod,  in  tlw  atate  in  which 
they  then  exist,  there  is  no  qoestkn  tliat  sach  is  their 
tendency — a  tendency,  which,  in  these  cirBomstanoes, 
may  be  regarded  as  their  genuine  physcal  character 
Yet  we  hare  only  to  imagine  the  two  balls  placed  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  like  that  of  the  remotest 
planet  from  the  son ;  and  ia  trarer^i^  Uie  whole 
wide  void  that  intervenes,  what  a  diflFerent  physical 
character  would  they  exhibit,  in  their  acceleratiog 
tendency  toward  each  other,  as  if  their  rery  nature 
were  lastingly  changed !  If  there  are,  then,  fiacb 
oppoBJte  tendencica  in  the  same  bodies,  withoat  aaf 
los^  of  identity,  why  may  not  the  same  minds  alw 
bare  their  opposite  tendencies,  when,  in  like  nianner, 
removed,  as  it  were,  into  circnmstances  that  are 
different,  loving,  perhaps,  what  they  hated  before,  aii<l 
liating  what  they  loved  ?  If  the  change  of  state  be 
not  temporary,  but  permanent,  the  resulting  affections 
may  well  be  supposed  to  be  permanently  diflfereot; 
and,  indeed,  if  they  be  different  at  all,  cannot  bat  be 
permanently  different,  like  the  altered  state.  It  isM 
little  wonderful,  therefore,  when  any  lasting  cbai^ 
of  circumstances  is  taken  into  account,  that  the  esane 
individual  should  no  longer  exhibit  the  same  intel- 
lectual and  moral  appearances,  as  that  matter,  in  It^ 
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diiferent  states,  should  no  longer  exbibit  tbe  same 
obvious  phenomena;  attracting,  perhaps,  the  very 
bodies  which  it  before  repelled,  and  repelling  the  very 
bodies  which  it  before  attracted,  and  attracting  and 
KpcUing  with  differences  of  force,  and  consequent 
(liSerences  of  velocity  in  the  bodies  around,  the 
varieties  of  which  it  would  require  all  the  powers  of 
our  arithmetic  to  compute. 

When  we  observe,  then,  in  a  mind,  which  we  have 
iMig  known  and  valued,  any  marks  of  altered  charac- 
ter,—  when,  for  example,  in  one  who,  by  the  favour, 
or  rather  by  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  has  been  raised, 
from  a  situation  comparatively  humble,  to  sudden  dis- 
tLcictions  of  power  and  opulence,  we  see  the  neglect  of 
ail  those  virtues,  the  wider  opportunity  of  exercising 
which  seemed  to  him  formerly  the  chief,  or  even  the 
ifiiy  advantage  that  rendered  such  distinctions  dcsira- 
l)le ;  the  same  frivolous  vanity  which  before  appeared  to 
liim  ridiculous  in  others,  and  the  same  contemptuous 
insolence  of  pride  which  before  appeared  to  him  con- 
temptible; a  craving  and  impatient  deaire  of  greater 
Wealth,  merely  because  he  has  no  longer  any  use  to 
ujake  of  it,  unless,  indeed,  that  it  has  become  more 
teceasary  to  his  avarice  than  it  ever  was  before  to  his 
want;  and  a  gay  and  scornful  indifference  to  miseries, 
tiat  are  still  sometimes  able  to  force  theuiselves  upon 
iiis  view,  the  relief  of  whicli,  that  once  seemed  to  him 
50  glorious  a  privilege,  would  now  not  require  of  him 
eFen  the  scanty  merit  of  sacrificing  a  single  super- 
fluity: —  when  we  perceive  this  contrast,  and  almost 
wiy  within  ourselves,  Is  this  the  same  being?  we 
should  remember  that  the  influence  of  fortune  h  not 
confined  to  the  mere  trapping,  which  it  gives  or  takes 
away ;  that  it  operates  witbiji  afi  much  as  without ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  in  the  case  now  imagined  by 
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us,  ilic  new  external  circumstances  have  been  gradually 
modifjing  the  mind,  in  the  same  manner  aa  new  ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  a  different  kind  modify  the 
bodies  which  happen  to  be  placed  in  them, — not 
afiecting  their  identity,  but  altering  their  state ;  and 
that,  if  we  could  distinguish,  as  accurately,  the  series 
of  chsMiges  which  take  place  in  mind,  as  we  can  dis- 
tinguish tho^  which  take  place  in  matter,  we  gihould 
not  be  more  astonished,  that,  in  circumstances  of  rare 
nnd  unhappy  occurrence,  a  disposition  once  apparently 
generous  is  generous  no  more,  than  we  are  to  observe 
a  body,  attracted  to  another  body,  at  one  distance, 
and  afterwards  repelled  from  it,  in  consequence  merely 
of  a  change  of  their  mutual  position,  —  a  change  so 
very  slight  as  to  be  altogether  undistingnishable  bj 
our  senses. 

I  hare  dwelt  on  this  question  at  much  greater 
length  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  howem 
interesting  it  truly  is  as  a  question  of  metapbjaiei. 
because  I  was  anxious  to  obviate  a  prejudice  which  a 
very  closely  connected  with  this  point,  and  wbidi. 
most  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  philosopliy 
of  mind,  has  given  a  w^rong  bios  to  the  speculations 
of  many  very  enlightened  men.  No  one,  I  am  aware, 
can  be  so  sincerely  sceptical  as  to  doubt,  even  for  ft 
moment,  his  own  identity,  as  one  continued  sentient 
being,  whatever  ingenious  sophistry  he  may  urge  in 
support  of  the  paradox  which  he  professes  to  hold.  Bot 
still,  while  the  compatibility  of  diversity  with  absoicte 
identity,  as  now  explained  to  yon,  was  but  obscurely 
felt,  —  a  compatibility  which,  to  the  best  of  my  I^ 
menibrance,  no  wi'iter,  with  whom  1  am  acquainted 
has  attempted  to  illustrate, — the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  growth  or  decay  of  knowledge,  and  all  the 
successive  contrasts  or  changes  of  feeling,  which  uur 
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sensations,  thonghts,  emotions,  exhibit,  with  the  per- 
manent indivisible  unity  of  the  same  sentient  principle, 
has  been  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  a  vague 
and  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  raaterialisra,  in 
minds  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  easily  led 
away  by  a  system  so  illusive ;  and,  where  it  has  not 
produced  this  full  eft'ect,  it  has  at  least  produced  a 
tendency,  in  many  cases,  to    encumber  the   simple 
theory  of  the  mental  phenomena  with  false  and  un- 
necessary hypotheses,  very  much  akin  to  those  of 
absolute  materialism.    Without  this  absolute  material- 
ism, mind  must  stilt  be  left,  indeed,  as  the  ultimate 
subject  of  sensation,  and  the  difficulty  truly  remains 
the  same  ;  but  it  ia  contrived  to  complicate,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process,  which 
precedes  this  ultimate  mental  part,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  phantasms,  or  other  shadowy  films,  animal 
Bpirits,  vibratluncles,  or  other  sensorial  motions,  that 
a  wider  room  may  thus  be  left  for  a  play  of  changes, 
and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  diversity  of 
sensations  be  less  felt,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  among 
80  many  substances  in  almost  constant  motion ;  while 
the  attention  is,  at  the  same  time,  led  away  from  the 
immediate  mental  change,  in  which  alone  the  supposed 
difficulty  consists,  to  the  mere  corpuscular  changes, 
in  which  there  is  no  supposed  difficulty. 

It  is  a  general  law  of  our  internal,  as  well  as  of  our 
external  perceptions,  that  we  distinguish  most  readily 
what  is  least  complicated.  In  achorusof  many  voices 
a  single  discordant  voice  may  escape  even  a  nice  dis- 
criminator of  musical  sounds,  who  would  have  detected 
instantly  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  melody  of  a 
simple  air.  A  juggler,  when  he  wishes  to  withdraw 
a  single  card,  is  careful  to  present  to  us  many ;  and, 
though  the  card  which  he  withdraws  is  truly  before 
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our  eyes  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  separates  it 
from  the  pack,  we  do  cot  discover  the  qaick  motioa 
which  sepnratea  it,  however  sospiciouslv  watchful  we 
niav  be,  because  onryigtlance  of  attention  is  distracted 
by  the  number  of  cards  which  he  suffera  to  remain. 
It  is  not  because  the  card  which  he  remores  is  not 
Iwfore  Hi,  then,  that  we  do  not  observe  the  removal  of 
it,  but  because  it  is  only  one  of  many  that  are  before 
ua.     It  is  precisely  the  same  in  those  complicated 
material  proeesfies,  with  which  some  theorists  encum- 
ber the  simple  phenomena  of  the  mind.     The  difficulty 
which  seems,  to  them,  to  attend  any  diversity  whatever 
in  a  substance  that  is  identical,  simple,  indivisible,  and 
incapable  of  addition  or  subtraction,  remains,  indeed, 
ultimately  in  all  its  force,  and  would  strike  us  eqaally, 
if  this  supposed  difficulty  were  to  be  considered  alone. 
But  many  hypothetical  vibrations,  or  other  motions 
are  given  to  our  consideration  at  the  same  niomciit, 
that  glance  upon  our  mental  view  like  the  rapid  more- 
meuts  of  the  juggler's  hand.     We,  therefore,  do  not 
feel  so  painfully  as  before,  a  difficulty  which  occQpies 
our  attention  only  in  part ;  and,  in  onr  feeble  estimft- 
tiou  of  tbiugs,  to  render  a  difficulty  less  visible  to  u& 
is  almost  like  a  diminution  of  the  difficulty  itself 

For  obviating  this  tendency  to  materialism,  Dr  to 
what  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  species  of  semi- 
materialism,  in  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  it  is  of  no 
small  consequence  to  have  accurate  views  of  thenatnre 
of  our  mental  identity.  Above  all,  it  is  of  importance, 
that  we  should  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, tliat  absolute  identity,  far  from  excluding  eveiy 
sort  of  diversity,  is  perfectly  compatible,  as  we  hate 
seen,  with  diversities  that  are  almost  infinite.  When 
we  have  once  obtained  a  clear  view  of  this  compati* 
biUty,  as  independent  of  any  additions  or  subtractions 
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of  substaucc,  v/q  slmll  no  longer  be  led  to  convert  our 
simple  mental  operations  into  long-continued  processes, 
of  which  the  last  links  only  are  mental  and  the  ju'^- 
ceding  ioiagiiiary  links  corporeal ;  aa  if  tlje  iiitroduo- 
tion  of  all  this  play  of  hypotheses  were  necessary  for 
saving  that  identity  of  mind,  wliich  we  are  perhaps 
unwilling  to  abandon  ultogetlier;  for  it  will  tlien  ap- 
pear to  us  not  more  wonderful,  that  the  iniud,  witliout 
the  slightest  loss  of  identity,  should  at  one  moment 
begin  to  exist  in  the  state  winch  constitutes  the  sen- 
sation of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  and    at    another 
moment  should  begin  to  exist  in  the  state  which  coa- 
Btitutcs  the  senaation  of  the  sound  of  a  flute,  or  in  the 
opposite  states  of  love  and  hate,  rapture  and  agony, — 
tbau  that  the  same  body,  without  the  slightest  change 
of  its  identity,  should  exist,  at  one  moment,  in  the 
'  Btaie   which   constitutes  the   tendency  to  approach 
another  body,  and  at  another  moment  in  the  opposite 
state  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  fly  from  it,  or 
that,  with  the  same  absolute  identity,  it  sliould  exist, 
at  different  moments,  in  tho  different  states  which 
constitute  the  tendencies  to  begin  motion  iu  directions 
that  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  begin  to 
'moTe  in  the  one  case  nortli,  in  the  other  east,  and  to 
continue  this  motion,  at  one  time  with  one  velocity,  at 
other  times  with  other  velocities,  and  consequently, 
vith  other  tendencies  to   motion  that  are  infinite,  or 
almost  inflnite. 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  tlie  most  accurate  view  of  the  question  of 
onr  personal,  or,  as  I  have  rather  chosen  to  terra  it, 
our  mental  identity.  We  have  seen,  that  the  belief 
of  this  arises,  not  from  any  inference  of  reasoning,  but 
from  a  principle  of  intuitive  assent,  operating  univer- 
.  sally,  immediately,  irresistibly,  and  therefore  justly 
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■eeoBTily  implied  in  then, — siaee  tbexecubeno 
nsalt  of  experience,  bat  to  t&e  mind  which  reaeih 
ben  that  it  has  prenooalr  obaerred,  and  no  re^ocuDg 
bat  to  the  miDd  n-hich  rencmbers  that  it  has  ^  the 
truth  of  some  propositioa,  firom  which  the  tratb  of 
it«  present  ooodiuion  La  derired.  In  addition  to  thU 
poMtive  erideoce  of  oar  identity,  we  have  seen  that 
the  stroDgeat  objections  which  we  could  imagine  to 
he  urged  against  it,  are,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
sophistical,  in  the  ialse  test  of  idaitity  which  tbej 
tumnme^ — that  the  contrasts  of  momentary  feeling 
ami  even  the  more  permanent  alterations  of  genera] 
character,  in  the  same  individual,  atlbrd  no  valid  aigu* 
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itieDt  against  it ;    since,  not  iu  mind  only,  but  in 
matter  also,  —  from  a  superilcial  and  partial  view  of 
the  plienomena  of  which  tho  euppoaed  objections  are 
derived,  —  the  moat  corapU'te  identity  of  Bubstuncc, 
without  addition  of  any  thing,  or  subtraction  of  any 
thing,  is  compatible  with  an  infinite  diversity  of  etatca. 
I  cannot   quit  the  subject   of  identity,   however, 
■ — though,  from  my  belief  of  its  importance,  I  may 
already,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  upon  it  too  long, — with- 
out giving  you  some  slight  account  of  the  very  strange 
opinions  of  Mr.   Locke  on  the  subject.     I  do  this, 
both  because  some  notice  is  due  to  the  paradoxes,  — 
even  though  they  be  erroneous,  —  of  so  illustrious  a 
man,  and  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage, to  point  out  to  you  occasioQuUy  the  illusions 
which  have  been  able  to  obscure  the  discernment  of 
those  bright  spirits  which  naturo  sometimes,  though 
Bparingly,  grants,  to  adorn  at  least  that  intellectual 
;gloom,   which   even  they  cannot  irradiate ;    that,  in 
itfaeir  path  of  glory,  seem  to  move  along  the  heavens 
[by  their  own  independent  light,  as  if  almost  uncon- 
■ficioua  of  the  darkness  below,  but  cannot  exist  there 

^r  a  moment,  without  shedding,  on  the  feeble  and 
Ribtful  throngs  bencatli,  some  faint  beams  of  their 
own  incommunicable  lustre.  It  is  chiefly  as  con- 
nected with  these  eminent  names,  that  fallacy  itself 

:l)ecomes  instructive,  when  simply  oshibited,  —  if  this 
only  be  done,  not  from  any  wiab  to  disparage  merits 

l  that  are  far  above  the  impotence  of  such  attempts,  but 
with  all  the  veneration  which  is  due  to  human  excel- 
lence, united  as  it  must  ever  be  to  human  imperfection. 

^**Even  fhe  errors  of  great  men,"  it  has  been  said,  "are 
fruitful  of  truths ;"  and  though  they  were  to  be  at- 
tended with  no  other  advantage,  this  one  at  least  they 
must  always  have,  that  they  teach  us  how  very  poa- 
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tfigetlm  in  tins  ain^  doetriseb  the  SKue  philosopkr. 
who  holds,  that  onr  penoaal  identity  consists  in  con- 
seioiuiieeB,  is  one  of  the  most  stxenaoos  opponents  of 
the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  or  is  oon* 
•cioos ;  so  that,  in  this  interral  of  thought  from  cos- 
scioosness    to    consciousness, — since  that  nhicb  is 
e&sential  to  ideutttj  is,  by  supposition,  sa^spcndcd  the 
some  identical  sonU  as  far  as  individnal  personality  is 
concerned,  is  not  the  same  identical  6onl»  but  exists 
when  it  does  not  exist. 

"There  is  another  consequence  of  this  doctrine." 
says   Dr.  lUid,  **  which  foUows  no  less  nccessaril}'. 
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though  Mr.  Locke  probably  did  not  Bee  it.  It  is, 
that  a  man  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be,  the 
person  that  did  a  particular  action. 

"Suppose  a  brave  officer  to  have  been  flogged  when 
a  boy  at  school,  for  robbing  an  orchard,  to  have  taken 
a  standard  from  tbe  enemy  in  his  first  campaign,  and 
to  have  been  made  a  general  in  advanced  life.  Sup- 
pose also,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  that 
when  be  took  the  standard,  he  was  conscious  of  liis 
having  been  flogged  at  school ;  and  that,  when  made 
a  general,  he  was  conscious  of  his  taking  the  standard, 
but  had  absolutely  lost  the  consciousneiss  of  his 
flogging. 

"These  things  being  snpjiosed,  it  follows  from  Mr. 
Locke's  doctrine,  that  he  who  was  flogged  at  school  is 
the  same  person  who  took  the  Htandard  ;  and  that  he 
who  took  the  standard  is  the  same  person  who  waa 
made  a  general.  Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  logic,  that  the  general  is  the  same  person 
with  him  who  was  rtogced  at  school.  But  the 
generaPs  consciousness  docs  not  reach  so  far  back  aa 
his  flowing ;  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  doc- 
trine, he  is  not  the  person  who  was  flogged.  There- 
fore the  general  is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the 
same  person  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  school."^ 

But  it  is  needless  to  deduce  consequences  from  this 
very  strange  paradox;  since  its  author  himself  has 
done  this,  most  freely  and  fully,  and  often  with  an  air 
of  pleasantry,  that  but  for  the  place  in  which  we 
find  it,  as  forming  a  part  of  a  grave  methodical  essay 
on  the  understanding,  would  almost  lead  us  to  think, 
that  he  was  himself  smiling,  in  secret,  at  his  own 
doctrine,  and  propounding  it  with   the  same  mock 
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aolcmniiy  with  wliidi  tlic  discoverer  of  Lapuia  has 
revealed  to  iis  all  the  secrets  of  the  philosophy  of  that 
island  uf  pliilusophcrs. 

He  allows  it  to  follow,  from  hia  doctrine,  that,  if 
we  remembered  at  night,  and  never  hut  at  night,  one 
6et  of  the  events  of  our  life ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
which  happened  five  years  ago ;  and  never,  but  in  the 
day  time,  that  different  set  of  events  which  happened 
six  years  ago :  this  "  day  and  night  man,"  to  nse  bis 
own  phrase,  woald  be  two  aa  distinct  persons  as 
Socrates  and  Plato ;  and,  in  short,  that  we  are  truly 
as  many  persons  as  we  have,  or  can  be  supposed  to 
have,  at  different  times,  separate  and  distinct  remem- 
brances of  different  aeries  of  events.  In  this  case, 
indeed,  he  makes  a  distinction  of  the  visible  man,  who 
is  tlie  same,  and  of  the  person  who  is  different. 

"  Bat  yet  possibly,  it  will  still  be  objected,"  he 
eaya,  "suppose  1  wholly  lose  the  memory  of  some 
parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  possibility  of  retrieviog 
them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never  be  conscious  of 
them  again ;  yet  am  I  not  the  same  person  that  did 
those  actions,  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once  was 
conscious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  To 
which  I  answer,  that  we  must  here  take  notice  what 
the  word  /  is  applied  to ;  which,  in  this  case,  is  the 
man  only.  And  tlie  same  man  being  presumed  to  be 
the  same  person,  1  is  easily  here  supposed  to  stand 
also  for  the  game  person.  But  if  it  be  possible  for 
the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incommunicable  con- 
sciousness at  different  times,  it  is  past  doabt  the 
same  man  would  at  different  times  make  different 
persons ;  which,  we  see,  is  the  sense  of  mankind  id 
the  fiolemnest  declaration  of  their  opinions ;  human 
laws  not  punishing  the  mad  man  for  the  sober  man's 
actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did. 
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thereby  maklug  them  two  persona:  which  ie  some- 
what explained  by  our  way  of  speaking  in  Engliab, 
when  we  say  auch  an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside 
himself;  in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those 
who  now,  or  at  least  first  used  them,  thought  that 
self  was  changed,  the  self-same  person  was  no  longer 
in  that  man."  ^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose  in- 
tellectual excellence  was  unquestionably  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  whoso  powers  might  be  considered  as 
entitling  him  to  exemption,  at  least,  from  those  gross 
errors  which  far  weaker  understandings  are  capable 
of  discovering,  if  even  this  humble  relative  privilege 
had  not  been  too  great  for  man.  He  contends,  that 
our  remembrance  of  having  done  a  certain  action,  is 
not  merely  to  us,  thu  rememberers,  the  evidence  by 
which  we  believe  that  we  were  the  persons  who  did 
it,  but  is  the  very  circumstance  that  makes  us  per- 
sonally to  have  done  it, — a  doctrine,  which,  if  the 
word  person  were  to  be  understood  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  its  common  acceptation,  would  involve,  as 
has  been  justly  said,  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  it  had 
been  affirmed,  that  our  belief  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  actually  made  it  to  have  been  created. 

If  we  could  suppose  Mr.  Locke  to  have  never 
thought  on  the  subject  of  personal  identity,  till  this 
strange  doctrine,  and  its  consequences,  were  stated 
to  him  by  another,  it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  he  would  not  have  failed  instantly  to  discover  its 
absurdity,  as  a  mere  verbal  paradox ;  and  yet,  after 
much  reflection  on  the  subject,  he  does  not  perceive 
that  very  absurdity,  which  he  would  have  discovered, 
but  for  reflection.     Such  is  the  strange  nature  of  our 
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It  ia  to  %e  taaed  dkaeSf,  1  iwtiin,  to  a  source 
wfciek  ia  MiliiaJj  the  BMiifc  afcaB^at  naroe  of  error 
is  tbe  wiilm^i  ^ri  Bknt  frfectiaBS  of  pfcOosoi^iers, 

■■yechriy  of  Ukose  wfao  aie  ^fted  with  or^nalitj  of 
OoagUy— tbe  avWguHr  of  the  Im^n^  which  tber 
OBi^  wlwB  th«7  nfaio  a  word  wHh  eoe  iwmiiig.  which 
is  generallr  ondergtood  in  m  ififferatt  sn»e ;  the 
common  meaning,  in  the  coarse  of  their  specolations. 
often  mingliiig  iDsensiblj  with  their  own,  and  tfaa.^ 
prodacing  a  sort  of  confosion,  which  incapacitates 
them  from  perceiving  the  precise  consequences  of  either 
of  the  two.  Mr.  Locke  gives  his  own  definition  of  J 
the  word  person,  as  comprised  in  the  rery  consoloud* 
nesB  which  he  sopposes  to  be  all  that  is  essential  tA 
personal  identity  ;  or  at  least  he  speaks  of  consciouB- 
ness  so  vaguely  and  indeHnitely,  as  to  allow  thij 
manning  of  hie  definition  to  be  present  to  his  own 
miud,  as  often  as  he  thought  of  personality.     "To 
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find,**  he  says,  "  whereiu  personal  identity  consists, 
we  must  consider  what  person  standB  fur;  wliicb,  I 
think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason 
and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same 
thinking  thing,  ia  difierent  times  and  places,  which  it 
does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable 
from  thinking." ' 

Having  once  given  tliid  definition  of  a  person,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  personal  identity,  in  his  sense, 
is  wherever  consciousness  is,  and  only  where  conscious- 
ness is.  lint  this  is  true  of  a  person,  only  as  defined  by 
bim;  and,  if  strictly  analyzed,  means  nothing  more,  than 
that  consciousness  is  wlierever  consciousness  is, — a 
doctrine  on  which,  perhaps,  he  could  not  have  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  give  any  very  long  commentary. 
It  appears  morcimportant,however,even  to  himself,and 
worthy  of  the  long  commentary  which  he  has  given  it, 
because,  in  truth,  he  cannot  refniin  from  still  keeping, 
in  his  own  mind,  some  obscure  iuiprcssion  of  the  more 
common  meaniugof  the  term,  and  extending  to  a  person, 
as  thus  commonly  understood,  what  is  true  only  of  a 
person  as  defined  by  him.  It  is  as  if  some  whimsical 
naturalist  should  give  a  clcfinition  of  the  word  anhitul, 
exclusive  of  every  winged  creature,  and  should  then 
think  that  he  ^vae  propounding  a  very  notable  and 
subtle  paradox,  in  affirming  that  no  animal  is  capable 
of  rising  for  a  few  minutes  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  would  be  a  paradox,  only  inasmuch  as  it 
might  suggest,  to  those  who  heard  it,  a  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  deSnition  ;  and,  but  for  this 
misconception,  which  the  author  of  it  himself  might 
share,  would  be  so  insignificant  a  truism  as  not  to 
deserve  even  the  humblest  of  all  praise,  that  of  amusing 
absurdity. 

'  li^«eay  eoDocming  IIumoLn  UndcrDtaniling,  b.  ii.  c.  xxvii.  wet.  &. 
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When,  in  such  cases  as  this,  we  discover  that  rin- 
gnlar  inconsistency,  which  is  to  be  foond  eren  in  the 
very  excellence  of  eTery  thing  that  is  human,  — the 
perspicacity  which  sees,  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
in  the  field  of  inquiry,  what  no  other  eye  has  seen^aoJ 
which  yet,  in  the  very  objects  which  it  has  grasped,  is 
unable  to  distinguish  what  is  visible  to  common  eyci, 
are  we  to  lament  the  imperfection  of  onr  mental  con- 
stitution which  leaves  us  liable  to  such  error  ?  Or. 
OS  in  other  instances,  in  which,  from  our  incapacitr 
of  judging  rightly,  we  are  tempted  at  first  to  regret  tie 
present  arrangement  of  things,  arc  we  not  rather  tu 
rejoice  that  we  are  so  constituted  by  natnre  ?  If  miui 
hsu]  not  been  formed  to  err,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
is  formed  to  reaaon  and  to  know,  that  perfect  system 
of  faculties,  which  excluded  error,  must  have  rendered 
his  discernment  too  quick,  not  to  seize  instiintly  in- 
numerable truths,  the  gradual  discovery  of  which,  bv 
the  exercise  of  his  present  more  limited  faculties,  lias 
been  sufficient  to  give  glory  and  happiness  to  whole 
ages  of  philosophical  inquiry.  If,  indeed,  the  fidi3 
had  been  absolutely  boundless,  he  might  still  hare 
continued  to  advance,  as  at  present,  though  with  mow 
gigantic  step,  and  more  searching  vision,  and  found  no 
termination  to  his  uidimited  career.  Bnt  the  troU^s 
which  relate  to  us  physically,  on  this  bounded  ecene 
of  things  in  which  wc  are  placed,  numerous  as  tbey 
are,  are  still  in  some  measure  finite,  like  that  scene 
itself;  and  the  too  rapid  discoveries,  therefore,  of  > 
few  generations,  as  to  the  most  important  properties 
of  things,  would  have  left  little  more  for  the  genera- 
tions which  were  to  follow,  than  the  dull  and  spirit- 
less task  of  learning  wliat  others  Jiad  previously  learned. 
or  of  teaching  what  themselves  had  been  taught. 

Philosophy  is  not  the  mere  passive  possession  of 
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knowledge :  it  is,  in  a  iiuich  more  important  reapcct, 
the  active  exercise  of  acquiring  it.  We  may  truly 
apply  to  it  what  Pascal  siiys  of  the  conduct  of  life  in 
general.  "  We  think,"  says  he,  "  that  we  are  seeking 
repose,  and  al!  which  we  are  seeking  is  agitation." 
In  like  manner,  we  think  that  it  id  truth  itself  which 
we  seek,  when  the  happiness  wliich  we  are  to  feel 
moat  strongly,  is  in  the  mere  search ;  and  all  tliat 
would  be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  object 
of  it  appear  indifferent,  would  l>e  to  put  it  fairly  within 
our  grasp. 

"  Our  linjipH,  liko  tnworJng  fiilooiiE,  aim 

At  objecta  in  an  airy  licight ; 
But  at]  tliu  jtloatiure  of  tho  gutao 

Is  afar  oH'  to  view  tho  flight.'* 

What  little  value  do  we  set  on  discoveries  that 
have  been  long  familiar  to  ns,  though  their  own  essen- 
tial value  must  still  continue  the  same.  Even  on  the 
whole  mass  of  knowledge,  that  has  been  gradually  and 
slowly  transmitted  to  us,  we  reflect  with  little  interest, 
unlcsa  as  it  may  lead  to  somothing  yet  unknown ;  and 
the  result  of  a  single  new  experiment,  which  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  mass  to  which  it  is  added,  will  yet 
be  aufticient  to  rouse  and  delight  every  philosopher  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  very  shrewd  remark  of  a  French 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  torpor  which  the  most 
zealousinquirerfeelsas  to  everything  wliich  he  knows, 
and  bis  insatiable  avidity  for  every  thing  which  he 
docs  not  know,  that  "if  Truth  were  fairly  to  show 
herself  as  she  is,  all  would  be  ruined  ;  but  it  is  plain, 
that  she  knows  very  well  of  how  great  importance  it 
is  that  ahe  should  keep  lierself  out  of  sight." 

If  we  were  to  acquire,  by  an  unhappy  foresight, 
the  knowledge  which  is  not  yet  ours,  it  is  very  evident 
that  we  must  soon  regard  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
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the  knowledge  whicli  we  have  already  acqaired.  The 
charm  of  noreltj,  the  delights  of  gratified  cnriositf, 
would  not  be  for  as.  The  prey  would  be  at  our  feet; 
and  it  would  be  rain,  therefore,  to  expect  that  ardour 
of  soul  which  is  kindled  amid  tlie  hopes  aud  the  fears, 
the  tamult  and  the  competition  of  the  chase. 

"  If  man  were  omnipotent,  without  being  God/'  says 
KoDsseau,  **  he  would  be  a  miserable  creature;  he 
would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  desiring;  and 
what  priratioa  would  be  so  difiicult  to  be  home !"  It 
may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal  truth,  that  if  man 
were  omniscient,  without  the  other  jicrfeotions  of  tlie 
Divinity,  he  would  be  far  less  happy  than  at  present. 
To  in6uitc  benevolence,  indeed,  accompanied  with 
infinite  power,  a  corresponding  infinity  of  knowledge 
must  utlbrd  the  highest  of  all  imaginable  gratification^ 
by  its  8nl»3ervienco  to  those  gracious  plans  of  good 
which  arc  manifested  in  the  universe,  and  which,  in 
makiug  known  to  us  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  have  made  liim  known  to  us,  as  the  object  of 
grateful  love  and  adoration.  But  if,  in  other  respects, 
wo  were  to  continue  as  at  present, — with  our  erring 
passions,  and  moml  weaknesses  of  every  sort, — to  he 
doomed  to  have  nothing  to  Icani,  would  be  a  punish- 
ment, not  a  blessing.  In  such  circumstances,  if  the; 
were  to  continue  for  ever,  the  annihilation  of  our  iti- 
tellectual  being  would  not  be  an  evil  so  great  as  the 
mere  extinction  of  our  curiosity,  aud  of  all  the  delights 
aud  consolations  wlitoh  it  affords,  not  merely  when 
we  gratify  it,  but  when  wc  arc  merely  seeking  to 

gratify  it. 

EIm  vbcrcFoco  turns, 
III  niortnl  bosoins,  lliU  auqu«ncbeJ  bo{i«, 
TliRt  bivatltcii  from  day  to  day  fiublinier  tUtuga, 
And  mocks  {MMCttiou  t  Wherefoiv  tUirU  the  miiKl, 
Wilb  sueb  rrsisilosa  arJour,  to  embrtiM 
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M^SBtlc  fornix  impatieut  to  be  frco, 
Prond  of  the  strong  c^mtontlnn  nf  her  toikf 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?  —  ^ 

Why  ilpparts  ahe  wide' 
From  the  dull  track  and  journoy  of  her  times, 
To  graep  the  good  sIio  knows  not  ?  [a  the  Geld 
Of  tfainga  which  may  be,  lu  the  spacious  field 
OfKcieun),  ]iuteut  arts,  or  dreiulful  arms, 
Tu  raise  tip  scenes  in  which  her  own  desires 
Contented  may  ropose, —  when  things  whi^h  are 
PalL  on  her  temper  like  a  twice-told  tale.' 

It  is  sufficient  that  we  are  endowed  with  powers  of 

i'discovery.    Our  gratitude  is  due  to  Heaven  for  the  gift ; 

[and  the  more  due  for  that  gracious  wiadom  which  has 

iknown  how  to  limit  the  powers  which  it  gave,  so  as  to 

produce  a  greater  result  of  good  by  the  very  liinitation. 

Our  prejudices,  which  sometimes  forbid  reasoning,  and 

the  errors,  to  which  our  imperfect  reasoning  often 

leads  us,  we  should  consider,  when  all  their  remote 

relations  are  taken  into  account,  as  indirect  sources  of 

happiness  ;  and  though  we  may  wish,  and  justly  wish, 

to  analyze  them,  and  to  rise  above  their  influence,  — 

for,  without  this  exertion,  and  consequent  feeling  of 

progress,  on  our  part,  they  would  be  evil  rather  than 

Igood, — we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe 

rthe  luxury,  which  the  immediate  analysis  afibrds,  and 

the  acquisition  of  tlie  innumerable  truths,  whicli  the 

prevalence  of  these  errors,  in  past  ages,  has  left  to  be 

discovered  by  the  ages  which  succeed. 

In  thiSj  and  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  man, 

'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  (first  form    uf    the    Poem,)    b.  i. 
U6-171,  1:3-175. 

'  Why  departs  the  soul 

"Wide  from  the  track.  —  Ony. 
'  Pleasuree  of  Imagination,  (second  form  of  the    Poem,)  h.  1. 
ai 3-220. 
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Nature  Las  had 


not  the  iiidivIJual  or 


view, 

single  generation  only,  but  the  permanent  race.    &iie 

lias,  therefore,  not  exhausted  her  bounty  on  any  one 

period  of  tlie  long  succession ;  but,  by  a  prori^ion, 

U'liich  makes  our  very  weakness  instrumental  to  her! 

goodness,  she  has  given  to  all  that  distant  and  ever 

brightening  hope,  which,  till  we  arrive  at  our  glorions 

destination, 

**  Lcjuls  from  goal  to  goal. 
Anil  opens  etiU,  and  opoiie  on  the  e^cml." 

With  enough  of  mental  vigour  to  advance  still  farther 
in  the  tracks  of  science  tliat  are  already  formed,  and 
to  point  out  uew  tracks  to  those  who  are  to  follow, 
wo  liave  enough  of  weakness  to  prevent  ua  from  ex- 
ploring and  exhausting  what  is  to  ocenpy,  in  the  same 
happy  search,  the  millions  of  millions  that  are  to  sue-  j 
cced  us.     Truth  itself,  indeed,  will  always  be  progres-  ■ 
sivo ;  but  there  will  still,  at  every  stage  of  the  progress.  " 
bo  something  to  discover,  and  abundance  to  confute 
"In  twenty-four  thousand  years,"  to  borrow  the  pre- 
diction of  a  very  skilful  prophet,  —  "In  twenty-fwuf 
thousuud  years,  there  will  arise  philosophers,  who  vrill 
boast  that  they  are  destroying  the  errors  which  have 
been  reigning  in  the  world  for  thirty  thousand  years 
past ;  and  there  will  be  people  who  will  believe,  that 
they  are  then  only  jnst  beginning  to  open  their  eyes.' 


In  these  remarks,  ou  the  nature  of  our  varied  cor* 
sciousnoss,  and  on  the  unity  and  identity  of  the  mind 
in  all  its  varieties,  we  have  considered  the  mental, 
phenomena  in  their  general  iispect.  We  have  now  to 
consider  them  as  arranged  in  kindred  classes,  — or 
rather  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  tlic  classification 
itself. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  lecture. 
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LECTURE  XVI; 

On  the  ClatttficalioH  of  the  PAettonuna  0/  Mind. 

After  considering  tlie  phenomena,  of  the  minrj  in 
general,  wc  arc  now  to  proceed  to  consider  tlicm  in  the 
separate  classes  in  which  they  may  bo  arranged.  The 
phenomena  themselves,  indeed,  are  almost  inBiiitc,  and 
it  might  seem,  on  first  reflection,  a  very  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  reduce,  nnder  a  few  heads,  the  innume- 
rable feelings  which  diversify  almost  every  moment  of 
our  life.  But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
wonders  which  classification  has  performed,  in  the 
other  sciences,  the  task,  difticult  as  it  is,  will  still 
seem  not  absolutely  hopeless ;  tliougb,  in  one  respect, 
its  difficulty  will  be  more  highly  estimated  by  them 
than  by  others  ;  —  since  they  only,  who  know  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fixed  and  definite  nature  of  the  objects 
of  classification  in  other  sciences,  can  feel  how  much 
greater  the  obstacles  must  be  to  any  accurate  arrange- 
ment, in  a  science  of  which  the  objects  are  indefinite 
and  complex,  incapable  of  being  fixed  for  a  moment 
in  the  same  state,  and  destroyed  by  the  very  effort  to 
grasp  them.  Hut  in  this^  as  in  other  instances,  in 
which  Nature  has  given  us  difficulties  with  which 
to  cope,  she  liaa  not  left  us  to  be  wholly  overcome  » 
or  if  we  must  yield,  she  has  at  least  ai*nied  us  for  so 
vigorous  a  struggle  that  we  gain  additional  intellectual 
strength  even  in  being  vanquished.  "Studiorura  salu- 
tarium,  etiani  citra  cfl'ectnra,  saliitaris  tractatio  est." 
Tf  she  has  placed  ns  in  a  labyrinth,  she  has  at  the 
same  time  furnished  us  with  a  clue,  which  may  guide 
us,  not,  indeed,  through   all   its  dark  and  intricate 
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windings,  but  through  those  broad  paths  which  con- 
duct us  into  day.  The  single  power  by  which  we 
discover  resemblance  or  relation  in  general,  is  a  suffl- 
cient  aid  to  us,  in  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  our 
first  attempts  at  arrangement.  It  begins  by  conyert- 
ing  thousands,  and  more  than  thousands,  into  one; 
and  reducing,  in  the  same  manner,  the  numbers  thiis 
formed,  it  arrives  at  last  at  the  few  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  those  great  comprehensive  tribes,  on  which  it 
ceases  to  operate,  because  there  is  nothing  left  to 
oppress  the  memory  or  the  understanding.  If  there 
had  been  no  such  science  as  chemistry,  who  could  have 
ventured  to  suppose  that  the  innumerable  bodies, 
animate  and  inanimate,  on  the  snrface  of  our  globe, 
and  all  which  we  have  been  able  to  explore  iu  tlie 
very  depths  of  the  earth  itself,  are  reducible,  and  eren 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science,  have  been  alreodj 
reduced  to  a  few  simple  elements  ?  The  science  of 
mind,  as  it  is  a  science  of  analysis,  I  have  more  than 
once  compared  to  chemistry,  and  pointed  out  to  you 
and  illustrated  its  various  circumstances  of  resem- 
blance. In  this,  too,  we  may  hope  the  analogy  will 
hold, — that,  as  the  iunumerabte  aggr^ates,  in  the  one 
science,  have  been  reduced  and  simplified,  the  iuDU- 
raerable  complex  feelings  in  the  other  will  admit  of  ft 
corresponding  reduction  and  simpHBcation. 

The  classes  which  we  form,  in  the  mental  as  well 
as  in  the  material  universe,  depend,  as  you  cannot  but 
know,  on  certain  relations  which  we  discover  In  the 
jihenomena ;  and  the  relations  according  to  which 
objects  may  be  arranged,  are  of  course  various,  as  they 
are  considered  by  different  individuals  in  dtfierent 
points  of  view.  Some  of  these  relations  present 
themselves  immediately,  as  if  to  our  very  glance; 
others  are  discoverable  onlv  after  attentive  reflection; 
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and  though  the  former,  merely  as  presenting  tliem- 
selves  more  readUj,  may  seem,  on  that  account,  better 
suited  for  the  general  pnrpose  of  arrangoment,  it  h 
not  the  leas  true,  that  the  classification,  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  perfection,  is  far  from  being  always 
that  which  Is  founded  on  relations  that  seem,  at  first 
sight,  the  most  obvious.  The  rudest  wanderer  in  the 
fields  may  imagine,  that  tho  profusion  of  blossoms 
around  him,  —  in  the  greater  number  of  wbioh  he  is 
able  himself  to  discover  many  striking  resemblances, 
—  may  be  reduced  into  8orae  order  of  arrangement. 
But  he  would  be  little  aware,  that  the  principle, 
according  to  which  they  are  now  universally  classed, 
has  relation,  not  to  the  parts  which  appear  to  him  to 
constitute  the  whole  flower,  but  to  some  small  part  of 
the  blossom,  which  he  does  not  perceive  at  the  distance, 
at  which  he  passes  it,  and  which  scarcely  attracts  his 
eye  when  he  plucks  it  from  the  stem. 

To  onr  mental  classifications  the  remark  is  equally 
applicable.  In  these,  too,  the  most  obvious  distinc- 
tions are  not  always  those  which  answer  best  the 
purposes  of  systematic  arrangement.  The  phenomena 
of  the  mind  are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain 
states ;  and  as  mauy  of  these  states  are  in  their 
nature  agreeable,  and  others  disagreeable,  this  ditfe- 
rence,  which  is  to  the  sentient  being  himself  the  most 
important  of  all  differences,  may  be  supposed  to  afford 
the  most  obvious  principle  of  classification.  What 
is  pleasant,  what  is  painful,  are  perhaps  the  first 
classes,  which  the  infant  has  formed  long  before  he  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  thcin  by  a  name;  and  tho 
very  imbecility  of  idiotism  itself,  to  which  nothing  ia 
true  or  false,  or  right  or  wrong, — and  to  wliich  there 
ia  no  future  beyond  the  succeeding  moment,  —  is  yetj 
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capable  of  mkuig  this  primary  disUuction,  niitl  of 
r^oUtii^.  aoconUng  to  it,  iU  momentary  desires. 

ne  lave  of  [iIibimii  is  nao's  eJilest  bom, 
B«B  is  Iw  oadlt^  &wmg  to  \u»  tomb. 
VMm^— ttr^HBgar  mtac,  tfatragfi  mora  grave, 
Was  Mwi  ta  iMrtw.  iKit  to  ilediroiie ' 
bi|)cn»l  FteMnSi  tgmm  of  Iminaa  Imtits.' 

The  distribotioo,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  make. 
of  oor  mental  phenomena,  according  to  this  obvious 
principle,  woold  be  into  those  which  are  pleasing,  thoee 
which  are  painful,  and  those  which  are  neither  painful 
uor  pleasing.     Bai,  however  obriona  this  first  distinc- 
tion may  seera.  as  a  principle  of  arrangement,  tho 
circnmstances,  on  which  the  diffeieucea  depend,  are  eo 
Tery  iiidetinito.  that  the  distinction,  —  though  it  raaj- 
be  useful  to  have  it  in  new,  in  its  most  striking  and 
permanent  cskses, — cannot  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
any  regular  system.     To  take  the  mere  pleasures  ant) 
pains  of  sense,  for  example,  —  to  what  intelligible 
division  coulH  we  reduce  these,  which  are  not  mertlv 
fugitive  in  themselves,  bat  vary,  from  pain  to  pleasaw, 
and  from  pleasure  to  pain,  with  a  change  of  their 
external  objects  so  sliglit  often  as  to  be  scarcely  ai>- 
preciable,  ami,  in  many  cases,  even  when  the  exteiml 
objects  have  continued  exactly  the  same  ?    J  low  sinaJL 
and  how  variable  a  boundary  separates  the  warmth 
which  is  pleasing  from  the  heat  which  patus!     A 
certain   quantity   of    light   is   grateful    to    the  eye 
Increase  it ;  it  becomes  not  inditl'tTcnt, — though  thit 
would  be  a  less  change, — but  absolutely  painfol ;  anL 
if  the  eye  be  inflamed,  even  the  small  quantity  d 
light,  which  was  agreeable  before,  and  which  seemedi 

'  Instead  of  *^Dot  to  dethrone,"  tlie  ongjaal  has  **»Mi  sat  I* 
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I  therefore,  to  admit  of  bcinj^  very  safely  classed  among 

jthc  sources  of  pleasure,  is  now  converted  into  a  source 

fof  agony.     Sioce  it  is  impossible,  tliercfore,  to  Hx  the 

limits  of  ])ain  and  pleasure,  and  every  aftection  or 

State  of  mind,  agreeable,  diaagrceaMe,  or  indiHorent, 

may,  by  a  very  trifling  change  of  circumstance,  be 

converted  into  an  opposite  state,  it  is  evident  that 

any   division,  fomided   on  this  vague  and  transient 

distinction,    must    perplex   and    mislead    us,    in    our 

attempts  to  systematize  the  almost  infinite  diversities 

of  tbought  and  feeling,  rather  than  give  us  any  aid  in 

the  arrangement. 

The  great  leading  division  of  the  mental  phenomena 
■which  has  met  with  most  general  ailoption  by  philo- 
sophers, is  into  tliose  which  belong  to  the  understand- 
ing and  those  which  belong  to  the  will ; — a  division 
which  is  very  ancient,  but,  thougli  sauctioucd  by  the 
approbation  of  many  ages,  very  illogical ;  since  the 
will,  wliich,  in  this  division,  is  nominally  opposed  to 
t!ic  intellect,  is  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  it  in 
reality,  that,  even  by  the  asserters  of  its  diversity,  it 
is  considered  as  exercising,  in  tlie  intellectual  depart- 
ment, an  empire  almost  as  wide  as  in  the  department 
allotted  to  itself.  We  reason,  and  plan,  and  iuvent, 
St  least  as  voluntarily, — as  we  esteem,  or  hate,  or 
bope,  or  fear.  How  many  emotions  are  there,  too, 
frbich  cannot,  without  absolute  torture,  be  forced  into 
Hther  division !  To  take  only  a  few  instances  out  of 
bany, — to  what  class  are  we  to  reduce  grief,  joy, 
kdmiration,  astonishment,  which  certainly  are  nut 
Phenomena  of  the  mere  understanding,  and  whicli, 
ihoiigh  they  may  lead  indirectly  to  desires  or  volitions, 

are    nothing   in   themselves  that  is  voluntary,   or 
ihat  can  be  considered  as  in  any  peculiar  degree  con- 

cctcd  with  the  will.     The  division   of  the  inentwl 
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pbenomcna  into  those  wbicli  belong  to  the  ander- 
standing,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  will,  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  as  faulty  as  would  be  the  division  of 
^uiinials  into  those  which  Imvc  legs  and  those  which 
have  wingfl;  since  the  same  aiiimale  might  have  both 
legs  and  wluge^  and  since  whole  tribes  of  aniraalg  have 
neither  one  nor  tUe  other. 

Another  division  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  similar 
to  the  former,  and  of  equal  antiquity,  since  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  Tcry  ancient  division  of  philosophy 
into  the  contemplative  and  the  active,  is  into  those 
which  belong  to  the  intellectual  powers,  and  those 
which  behnig  to  the  active  powers.     "  Fhilosopbia  et 
coBtemphtiva  est  et  activa;  spectat  simnlque  agit." 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  division  of  tlie 
mental  plienomeDB,  as  referable  to  the  intellectual  and 
the  active  powers  of  the  roind,  though  it  has  the 
sanction  of  very  eminent  names,  appears  to  me  to  be 
faulty,  exactly  in  the  same  munner  as  the  former, 
which,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  repre- 
senting, under  a  change  of  name.     Its  parts  are  not 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  it  does  not  include  oU  tbe 
phenomena  which  it  should  include.     Ts  mere  grief. 
for  example,  or  mere  astonishment,  to  be  referred  to 
our  intellectual  or  to  our  active  powers?  I  do  not    , 
speak  of  the  faculties,  wliioh  they  may  or  may  not  c»U  ■ 
into  action  :  but  of  tlie  feelings  themseivea,  as  present  ' 
phenomena  or  states  of  tlie  mind.    And,  in  whatsocfer 
manner  we  may  deSne  the  term  active,  is  the  mind 
mure  active*  when  it  merely  desires  good,  and  feais 
evil,  when  it  looks  with  esteem  on  virtue,  and  with 
indignation,  or  disgust  and  contempt,  on  vice,  tbaii 
when  it  jiursues  a  continued  train  of  rea.soning,  or 
fancy,    or    historical    investigation  ?  —  when,    witli 
Newton,  it  lays  down  the  laws  of  planetary  motioD. 
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and  calculates  in  what  exact  poiat  of  the  heavens  any 
one  of  the  orbs,  which  move  within  the  immense  miige 
of  our  solar  system,  will  be  found  to  have  its  place  at 
any  particular  moment,  one  thousand  years  hereafter; 
when,  with  Shakspcre,  it  wanders  beyomi  the  uni- 
verse itself,  calling  races  of  beings  into  existence, 
which  nature  never  knew,  but  which  nature  might 
almost  own— or  when,  with  Tacitus,  it  unrolls  slowly, 
year  after  year,  that  dreadful  reality  of  crimes  and 
sufferings,  which  even  dramatic  horror,  in  all  its 
license  of  wild  imagination,  can  scarcely  reach, — 
the  long  unvarying  catalogue  of  tyrants,  and  execu- 
tioners, and  victims  that  return  thanks  to  the  gods 
and  die,  and  accnsers  rich  with  their  Mood,  and 
mure  mighty,  as  more  widely  hated,  amid  the  multi- 
tudes of  prostrate  slaves  still  looking  whether  there 
may  not  yet  have  escaped  sonte  lingering  virtue,  which 
it  may  be  a  merit  to  destroy,  and  having  scarcely 
leisure  to  feel  even  the  agonies  of  remorse  in  the  con- 
tinued sense  of  the  procariousness  of  their  own  gloomy 
existence  ?  When  it  thus  records  the  warning  lessons 
of  the  past,  or  expatiates  in  fields,  which  itself  creates, 
of  fairy  beauty  or  sublimity,  or  comprehends  whole 
moving  worlds  within  its  glance,  and  calculates  and 
measures  infinitude  —  the  mind  is  surely  active,  or 
there  are  uo  moments  in  which  it  la  so.  So  little, 
indeed,  are  the  intellectual  powers  opposed  to  the 
active,  that  it  is  only  when  some  intellectual  energy 
coexists  with  desire,  that  the  mind  is  said  to  be 
active,  even  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
analytical  inquiries,  or  to  refinements  of  metaphysical 
nomenclature.  The  loi*c  of  power,  or  the  love  of 
glory,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  intellectoali 
exertion,  may,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
be  as  passive  as  tranquillity  itself.     The  passion  is 
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active  only  when,  with  intellectual  actiou,  it  compares 
means  with  ends,  and  ditTcrent  means  with  each  other, 
and  deliberates,  and  resolves,  and  executes.  Chain 
6oue  revolutionary  usurper  to  the  floor  of  a  dungeon, 
his  ambition  may  be  active  still,  because  he  may  still 
be  intellect ually  busy  iu  planning  means  of  deliverance 
and  vengeance ;  and,  on  his  bed  of  straw,  may  conquer 
half  tlic  world.  But,  if  we  could  fetter  his  reason 
and  fancy,  as  we  can  fetter  his  limbs,  what  activity 
would  remain,  though  he  were  still  to  feel  that  mere 
desire  of  power  or  glory,  which,  though  usually  fol- 
lowed by  intellectual  exertions,  is  itself,  as  prior  to 
these  exertions,  all  that  constitutes  ambition  as  a  pas- 
sion? There  would  indeed  still  be,  in  his  mind,  the 
aT\Hiil  elements  of  that  force  which  bursts  upon  the 
world  with  conflagration  and  destruction  ;  but  though 
there  would  be  the  thunder,  it  would  be  the  thnnder 
sleeping  in  its  cloud.  To  will,  is  to  act  with  desire; 
and,  unless  in  the  production  of  mere  muscular  motion, 
it  is  only  intellectually  that  we  can  act.  To  class  the 
active  powers,  tlierefore,  as  distinct  from  the  intel- 
lectual, is  to  class  tbcm,  as  opposed  to  that,  without 
which,  as  active  powers,  tliey  cannot  even  exist. 

It  may  perhaps  be  contended,  that,  though  the 
mental  phenomena,  usually  ranked  under  this  head. 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  action,  they  may 
yet  deserve  this  generic  distinction,  as  leading  to  action 
indirectly, — and  if  they  led,  iu  any  peculiar  sense, 
to  action,  however  indirectly,  the  claim  might  Im 
allowed.  But,  even  with  this  limited  meaning,  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  the  distinctiun  asserted  for  them. 
In  what  sense,  for  example,  can  it  be  said,  that  griel 
and  joy,  which  surely  are  not  to  be  dossed  under  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  mind,  lead  to  action  even 
indirectly,  more  than  any  other  feelings,  or  states,  iii 
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which  the  mind  is  capable  of  existing  ?  We  may, 
indeed,  act  when  wc  are  joyful  or  sorrowfal,  as  wc 
may  act  when  we  perceive  a  present  object,  or  remem- 
ber the  past ;  but  we  may  also  remain  at  rest,  aud 
remain  equally  at  rest  iu  tlie  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Our  intellectual  energies,  indeed*  even  in  this  sense, 
as  indirectly  leading  to  action,  are.  in  most  cases,  far 
more  active  than  sorrow,  even  in  its  very  excess  of 
agony  and  despair ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  sorrow 
does  truly  lead  to  action,  as  when  we  strive  to  remedy 
the  past,  the  mere  regret  which  constitutes  the  sorrow 
is  nut  so  closely  connected  with  tbc  conduct  which  we 
pursue,  as  the  intellectual  gtates  of  mind  that  inter- 
vened,—  the  successive  judgments,  by  which  we  have 
compared  projects  with  projects,  and  chosen  at  last 
tbe  plan  which,  in  relation  tu  the  object  iu  view,  has 
seemed  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  tlie  most  expedient. 

Jt  then,  as  £  cannot  but  think,  the  arrangement  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  as  belonging  to  two  classes  of 
powers,  the  intellectual  aud  the  active,  be  at  once 
incomplete,  and  not  accurate,  even  to  tbe  extent  to 
which  it  reaches,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try,  at 
least,  some  other  division,  even  though  there  should 
not  be  any  very  great  hope  of  soccess.  Though  we 
should  fail  in  oar  endeavour  to  obtam  some  more  pre- 
cise and  comprehensire  principle  of  arrangement,  there 
is  always  some  advantage  gaiued,  by  viewing  objects 
according  to  new  circumstances  of  agreement  or 
analogy.  We  see,  in  this  case,  what  bad  long  passed 
before  us  unobserved,  while  we  were  accustomed  only 
to  the  order  and  nomenclature  of  a  former  method ; 
for,  when  tbe  mind  has  been  habituated  to  certain 
classlHcations,  it  is  apt,  in  considering  objects*  to  give 
its  attention  only  to  those  properties  which  are 
essential  to  the  classification,  and  to  overlook,  or  at 
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least  compa=ratipely  to  neglect,  other  properties  equally 
important  and  essential  to  the  verj  nature  of  the 
separate  substances  that  are  classed,  but  not  incloded 
in  the  system  as  characters  of  generic  resemblance. 
The  individual  object,  indeed,  when  ita  place  in  any 
system  has  been  long  fixed  and  familiar  to  us,  is  per- 
haps conceived  by  us  less  as  an  individual,  than  is 
one  of  a  class  of  individuals  that  agree  in  certain 
respects ;  and  the  frequent  consideration  of  it,  as  one 
of  a  class,  must  fix  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  class 
move  strongly  in  the  mind,  and  weaken  proportionally 
the  impression  of  every  other  quality  that  is  not  so 
included.     A  new  classification,  therefore,  which  in- 
cludes,  in    its    generic   characters,   those   neglected 
qualities,  will,  of  course,  draw  to  them  attention  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained  ;  and  the  more 
various  the  views  are  which  we  take  of  the  objects  of 
any  science,  the  juster  consequently,  because  the  more 
equal,  will  be  the  estimate  which  we   form  of  thera- 
So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  I  am  convinced  that  no 
one  has  ever  read  over  the  mere  terms  of  a  new  di^- 
eion    in  a  science,  however  familiar  the  science  may 
have  been  to  him,  without  learning  more  than  this 
new  division  itself,  without  being  struck  with  some 
property  or  relation,  the  importance  of  which  he  now 
perceives  most  clearly,  and  which  he  is  quite  astonished 
that  he  should  have  overlooked  so  long  before. 

T  surely  need  not  warn  yon,  after  the  observatioM 
which  I  made  in  my  introductory  lectures,  on  the 
Laws  and  Objects  of  Physical  Inquiry  in  general,  that 
every  classification  has  reference  only  to  our  mode  of 
considering  objects;  and  that,  amid  all  the  varieties  of 
systems  which  onr  love  of  novelty  and  our  love  of 
distinction,  or  our  pure  love  of  truth  and  order,  may 
introduce,  the  phenomena  themselves,  whether  accu- 
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rately    or  inaccurately  classed,  coDlinue    unaltered. 
The  mind  is  formed  susceptible  of  certain  affections. 
These  states  or  affections  we  may  generalize  more  or 
less;  and,  according  to  our  generalization,  may  giv? 
them  more  or  fewer  names.     But  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  our  vocabulary,  the  mind  itself, — as 
independent  of  these  transient  designations  as  He  who 
tixed  its  constitution,  —  still  continues  to  exiiibit  the 
same  unaltered  susceptibilities  which  it  originally  re- 
ceived ;  OS  the  flowers,  which  the  same  divine  Author 
formed,  spring  up  in  the  same  manner,  observing  the 
same  seasons,  and  spreading  to  the  sun   the   same 
foliage  and  blossoms,  whatever  be  the  system  and  the 
eorresponding  nomenclature  according  to  which  bota- 
nists may  have  agreed  to  rank  and  name  their  tribes. 
The  great  Preserver  of  nature  has  not  trusted  us  with 
the  dangerous  power  of  altering  a  single  physical  law 
which   he  has  established,  though  he  has  given   us 
unlimited  power  over  the  language  which  is  of  our 
omi  creation.     It  is  stiH  with  us,  as  it  was  with  our 
common  sire  in  the  original  birthplace  of  our  race. 
The  Almighty  presents  to  us  all  the  objects  that  sur- 
round us,  wherever  we  turn  our  view;  but  he  presents 
Item  to  us  only  that  we  may  give  them  names.     Their 
powers  and  susceptibilities  they  already  possess,  and 
we  cannot  alter  these,  even  as  they  exist  in  a  single 
atom. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  absurd,  even  to  suppose,  that 
we  should  tliink  ourselves  able  to  change,  by  a  few 
generic  words,  the  properties  of  the  substances  which 
we  have  classed;  and  if  the  question  were  put  to  us, 
as  to  this  effect  of  our  language  in  any  particulur 
case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  answer 
in  the  negative,  and  express  astonishment  that  such  a 
question  should  have  been   put.     But  the  illusion  is 
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not  the  less  certain,  because  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
inRiicncc ;  and  indeed  it  could  no  longer  bo  an  illusion, 
if  we   were    completely   aware  of  it.      It   requires, 
however,  only  a  very  little  reflection  on  what  haa 
passed  in  our  own  minds,  to  discover,  that  when  wa 
have   given   a  name   to    any  quality,   that   quality 
acquires   immediately,    in    our    imagination,  a   coin- 
parutiyc  importance,  very  different  from  what  it  had 
before ;  and  though  nature  in  itself  be  truly  unchanged, 
it  is.  ever  after,  relatively  to  our  conception,  diiferent. 
A  difference  of  words  is,  in  this  case,  more  than  a 
mere  verbal  difference.     Tbougli  it  be  not  the  expres- 
sion  of  a   difterence  of  doctrine,   it  very   Bpeedilv 
becomes  so.     Hence  it  ia,  that  the  same  warfare. 
wliich  the  rivalries  of  individual   ambition,   or  the 
opposite  interests,  or  supposed  opposite  interests,  of 
nations  have  produced  in  the  great  theatre  of  civil 
history,  have  been  produced,  iu  the  small  but  tumul* 
tuouB  held  of  science,  by  the  supposed  iocomfiatibility 
of  a  few  abstract  tenns;  and,  indeed,  as   has  been 
truly  said,  the  sects  of  jihilosophers  have  combated, 
with  more  persevering  violence,  to  settle  what  tley 
mean  by  the  constitution  of  the  world,  than  all  the 
conquerors  of  the  world  have  done  to  render:  them- 
selves  its  masters. 

Still  lees,  I  trust,  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
warning  already  so  often  repeated,  that  you  are  not 
to  conceive  that  any  classification  of  the  states  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  referable  to  certaiu 
powers  or  susceptibilities,  makes  these  powers  any 
thing  different  and  separate  from  the  mind  itself,  as 
originally  and  essentially  susceptible  of  the  varioBS 
modifications,  of  which  these  powers  are  only  a  shorter 
name.  And  yet  what  innumerable  controversies  in 
philosophy   have    arisen,   and    are    still    frequently 
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ariabg,  from  tliia  very  luistake,  strange  and  absurd 
ns  the  mistake  may  aeeiii.  No  sooner,  for  example, 
were  certain  afFcctiona  of  tiio  mind  claased  tof^ether, 
as  beloiiginjT  to  the  will,  and  certain  others,  as 
belonging  to  the  understanding, — that  is  to  say,  no 
sooner  was  tlie  uiind,  existing  in  certain  states, 
denominated  the  understanding,  and  in  certain  other 
states  denominated  the  will, — tljan  the  understanding 
and  the  will  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  same 
individual  substance,  and  becanie  immediately,  as 
it  were,  two  opposite  and  contending  powers,  in  the 
empire  of  mind,  as  distinct  as  any  two  sovereigns, 
with  their  separate  nations  under  their  control;  and 
it  became  an  object  of  as  fierce  contention  to  deter- 
mine, whether  certain  affections  of  the  mind  belonfjed 
to  the  inideratanJing,  or  to  the  will,  as  in  tlie  manage- 
ment of  political  affairs,  to  determine,  whether  a 
disputed  province  belonged  to  one  potentate  or  to 
another.  Every  new  division  of  the  facidties  of  the 
mind,  indeed,  converted  each  faculty  into  a  little 
independent  mind, — as  if  the  original  mind  were  like 
that  wonderful  animal,  of  wliich  naturalists  tell  us, 
that  may  be  cut  into  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
parts,  each  of  which  becomes  a  polypus,  as  perfect  as 
that  from  which  it  was  separated.  The  only  ditfer- 
ence  is,  that  those  who  make  ua  acquainted  with 
this  wonderful  property  of  tlie  polypus,  acknow- 
ledge the  divisibility  of  the  parent  animal;  while 
those,  who  assert  the  spiritual  multiplicity,  are  at  the 
same  time  aaaertora  of  the  absolute  indivisibility  of 
that  which  they  divide. 

After  these  warnings,  then,  which,  I  trust,  have 
been  almost  superfluous,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  form 
some  classification  of  tlte  mental  plienomena,  without 
considering  whether  our  arrangement  be  similar  or 
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dissimilar  to  that  of  others.  In  short,  let  U8  forget» 
as  much  as  possible,  that  any  prior  arrangements  hare 
been  marie,  and  think  of  the  phenomena  only.  It 
would,  indeed,  require  more  than  human  vision  to 
comprehend  all  these  phenomena  of  the  mind,  in  oar 
gaze,  at  once, — 

To  survey, 
Stretck'd  out  beoenih  uh,  nU  the  mazy  tnicta 
Of  passion  and  opinion, — like  a  waste 
Of  sands,  and  flowery  lawns,  and  tangling  woods. 
Where  mortals  roam  bewilder'dJ 

But  there  iH  a  mode  of  bringing  all  this  multitude  of 
objects  within  the  sphere  of  our  narrow  sight,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  expanse  of  landscape,  over  which 
the  eye  would  be  long  in  wandering,- — the  plains,  and 
hills,  and  woods,  and  waterfalls, — may  be  brought  by 
human  art  within  the  compass  of  a  mirror,  far  less 
than  the  smallest  of  the  innumerable  objects  which  it 
represents. 

The  process  of  ^aduail  generalization,  by  which  this 
reduction  is  performed,  I  have  already  explained  to 
you.     Let  ns  now  proceed  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

All  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  I  have 
already  frequently  repeated,  are  only  the  mind  itself 
existing  in  certain  states.  To  these  successive  states 
our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  our 
arrangements,  which  can  comprehend  only  what  we 
know,  are  necessarily  limited.  With  this  simple  won! 
Mate,  I  use  the  phrase  affection  of  mind  as  synonymous 
to  express  the  momentary  feeling,  whatever  it  may  li« 
—  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  word  affection 
seems  to  me  better  suited  for  expressing  that  raomen- 
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tary  feeUng,  when  conaidered  as  an  effect, — the  feeling 
itself  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  relation  which 
any  particular  state  of  mind  may  bear  to  the  preced- 
ing circumstances,  whatever  they  may  bo,  that  have 
induced  it. 

Il  Our  states  of  miud,  however,  or  our  afiections  of 
mind,  are  the  simplest  terms  which  I  can  use  for  ex- 
pressing the  whole  aeries  of  phenomena  of  the  mind 
sin  all  their  diversity,  as  existing  phenomena,  without 
[any  mixture  of  hypothesis  aa  to  the  particular  mode 
ID  which  the  suceessive  changes  may  be  supposed  to 
arise. 

^  When  we  conaider,  then,  the  various  states  or 
affections  of  the  miud,  which  form  this  series,  one 
circumstance  of  diiTerence  must  strike  ns,  that  some 
of  them  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  external  objects,  —  and  some,  as  imme- 
diately, in  consequence  of  certain  preceding  affections 
of  the  mind  itself.  The  one  set,  therefore,  are  ob- 
viously the  result  of  the  laws  both  of  matter  and  of 
uiind, — implying,  in  external  ohjects,  a  power  of  affect- 
ing the  miud,  as  well  as,  in  the  mind,  a  susceptibility 
of  being  affected  by  them.  The  other  set  result  from 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  miad  itself,  which  has  been 
formed  by  its  divine  Author  to  exist  in  certain  states, 
and  to  exist  in  these  in  a  certain  relative  order  of 
succession.  The  affections  of  the  one  class  arise, 
because  some  external  object  is  present ;  the  affec- 
tions of  the  other  class  arise,  because  some  previous 
kphange  in  the  state  of  the  mind  has  taken  place. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction  by  example.     Let  us 
suppose  ourselves,  in  walking  across  a  lawn,  to  turn 
»ur  eyes  to  a  particular  point,  and  to  perceive  there 
oak.     That  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  the  oak,  or 
itber  of  the  hght  reflected  from  it,  occasions  a  cer- 
voL.  I.  2d 
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tain  new  state  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  a  sensation 
of  Tision,  —  an  aSfection  which  belongs  to  the  mind 
alone,  indeed,  but  of  whieh  we  have  erery  reason  toM 
suppose,  that  the  mind,  of  itself,  without  the  presence^ 
of  light,  would  not  have  been  the  subject.     The  pecu- 
liar sensation,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  the  pi'esencefl 
ofthelii^lit  reflected  from  the  oak;  and  we  perceive 
it,  because  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  affected  by 
external  things.     But  this  affection  of  the  mind,  which 
has  an  external  object  for  its  immediate  cause,  is  not 
the  onlv  mental   change  wliicli  takes  place.     Other 
changes  succeed  it,  without  any  other  external  impre»* 
sion.     We  compare  the  oak  with  some  other  tree 
which  we  have  seen  before,  and  we  are  struck  with  its 
superior  magnificence  and  beauty; — we  imagine  how 
some  scone  more  familiar  to  us  would  appear,  if  it 
were  adorned  with  this  tree,  and  how  the  scene  before 
us  would  appear,  if  it  were  stripped  of  it ; — wo  think 
of  the  number  of  years,  which  must  have  passed,  since     „ 
the  oak  was  an  acorn  ; — and  we  moralize,  perhaps,  on 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  little  histoiy 
of  ourselves  and  onr  friends,  and,  still  more,  on  th 
revolutions  of  kingdoms,  and  the  birth  and  decay  of 
a  whole  generation   of  mankind,  while  it  has  bwn 
silently  and  regularly  advancing  to  maturity,  through 
the  sunshine  and  the  storm.     Of  all  the  variety  of 
states  of  the  mind,  which  these  processes  of  thought 
involve,  the  only  one  which  can  be  ascribed  to  an  «- 
teriial  object  as  its  direct  ciiuse,  is  the  primary  per- 
ception of  the  oak:  the  rest  have  been  the  result,  not 
immediately  of  any  thiug  external,  but  of  preceding 
states  of  the  mind;  —  tliat  particular  mental  state, 
which  constituted  the  perception  of  tlie  oak,  being 
followed   immediately  by  that  different  state  which 
constituted  the  remembrance  of  some  tree  obeerred 
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before,  and  this  by  that  different  state  which  consti- 
tuted, the  comparison  of  the  two ;  and  so  successiTely^ 
through  all  the  ditt'crent  processes  of  thought  enumer- 
ated. The  mind,  indeed,  could  not,  without  the 
presence  of  the  oak,  —  that  is  to  say,  without  the 
presence  of  the  light  wliich  the  oak  reflects, — hare 
existed  in  the  state  which  constituted  the  perception 
of  the  oak.  But  as  little  could  ary  external  object, 
without  this  prituaiy  mental  affection,  have  produced, 
immediately,  any  of  those  other  states  of  the  mind 
which  followed  the  perception.  There  is  thus  one 
obvious  distinction  of  the  mental  phenomena  as  in 
relation  to  their  causes,  external  or  internal ;  and 
whatever  other  terms  of  subdivision  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  employ,  we  have,  at  least,  one  boundary,  and 
know  wliat  it  is  we  mean,  when  we  speak  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  aflections  of  the  mind. 

The  first  stage  of  our  generalization,  then,  has  been 
the  reduction  of  all  the  mental  phenomena  to  two 
definite  classes,  according  as  the  causes,  or  immediate 
antecedents,  of  our  feelings  are  themselves  mental  or 
material.  Our  next  stage  must  be  the  still  further 
reduction  of  tliese,  by  some  new  generalizatioua  of  the 
phenomena  of  eacli  class. 

The  foriner  of  these  classes, — that  of  our  external 
affections  of  the  mind, — is  indeed  so  very  simple,  as 
to  require  but  little  subdivision.  The  other  class, 
however,— that  of  the  internal  affections  or  states  of 
the  mind, — comprclicnda  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  and  these  so  various,  that,  without 
many  subdivisions,  it  would  be  itself  of  little  aid  to 
us  in  our  arrangement. 

The  first  great  subdivision,  then,  which  I  would 
form,  of  the  internal  class,  is  into  our  intellectual  states 
of  mind,  and  our  emotions.     The  latter  of  these  classes 
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comprehends  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  mental  states,  which 
have  been  classed,  by  othcra,  under  the  head  of  active 
powers.     I  prefer,  however,  the  term  emotions,  partly 
because  I  wish  to  avoid  tlie  phrase,  active  poteers^— 
which,  I  own,  appearis  to  nie  awkward  and  ambiguous, 
as  opposed  to  other  powers,  which  are  not  said  to  be 
passive;  and  partly,   for  reasons   before  mentioned, 
because  our  iutellectual  states  or  energies,  far  from 
being  opposed  to  our  active  powers,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  essential  elements  of  their  activity, — so  essential, 
that,  without  them,  these  never  could  have  had  the 
name  of  active  ;  and  because  I  wish  to  comprehenJ, 
under  the  term,  various  states  of  the  mind,  which 
cannot,   with   propriety,   in    any   sense,   be   termeil 
active, — such  as  grief>  joy,  astonishment, — and  others 
which  have  been  commonly,  tiiough,  I  think,  inaccu- 
rately, ascribed  to  the  intellectual  faculties, — sucli  »» 
the  feelings  of  beauty  and  gablimity, — feelings  wliicli 
are   certainly    much   more   analogous   to    our   other 
emotions, — to  our  feelings  of  love  or  awe,  for  example, 
— than  to  our  mere  remembrances  or  reasonings,  or 
to  any  other  states  of  niiud  which  can  strictly  be 
called  intellectual.     I  speak  at  present,  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  the  mere  feelings  produced   by  the 
cmitemplation  of  beautiful  or  sublime  objects, — not  of 
the  judgment  which  we  form  of  objects,  as  more  or 
less  fit  to  excite  these  feelings ;  the  judgment  beinf 
truly  intellectual,  like  all  our  other  judgments;  bot 
being,  at  the  same  time,  as  distinct  from  the  feelings 
which  it  measures,  as  any  other  judgment  from  the 
external  or  internal  objects  which  it  compares. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  einotion^  it  is  diffictjis 
to  state  in  any  form  of  words,  —  for  the  same  reaaon 
which  makes  it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
explain,  what  vpc  mean  by  the  term  thought,  or  tbe 
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I  terms  sweetness  or  bitterness.  What  can  be  more 
opposite  than  pleasure  and  pain  ?  the  real  distiuction 
of  which  is  cviJently  familiar,  not  to  man  only,  hut 
to  every  tiling  that  lives;  anti  yet,  if  wc  were  to  attempt 
to  show  ill  wiiat  their  difference  consists,  or  to  give  a 
verbal  definition  of  either,  we  should  find  the  task  to 
he  no  easy  one.  Every  person  understands  what  is 
meant  hy  an  emotion,  at  least  as  well  as  he  under^ 
fitandd  what  is  meant  by  any  intellectual  power;  or, 
if  be  do  not,  it  can  be  explained  to  him  only,  by 
stating  the  number  of  feelings  to  which  we  give  the 
name,  or  t!io  circumstances  which  induce  them.  All 
of  thera,  indeed,  agree  in  this  respect,  that  they  imply 
peculiar  vividness  of  feelinj^r,  with  this  important  cir- 
cnmstance  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vivid  pleasures 
and  pains  of  sense, —  that  they  do  not  arise  imme^ 
diately  from  the   presence  of  extenial  objects,  but 

I  subsequently  to  the  primary  feelings,  which  wo  term 
sensations  or  perceptions.  Perhaps,  if  any  definition 
of  them  he  possible,  they  may  be  defined  to  be  vivid 
feelings,  arising  immediately  from  the  consideration 
of  objects,  perceived,  or  remembered,  or  imagined,  or 
from  other  prior  emotions.  Tn  some  cases, — as  in 
that  of  the  emotion  which  beauty  excites, — they  may 
succeed  so  rapidly  to  the  primary  perception,  as  al- 
I  most  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Yet  we  find  no  great 
difficulty  of  analysis,  in  separating  the  pleasing  effect 
of  beauty  from  the  perception  of  the  mere  form  and 
colour,  and  can  very  readily  imagine  the  same  accurate 
perception  of  these,  witliout  the  feeling  of  beauty,  as 
we  can  imagine  the  same  feeling  of  beauty  to  ac- 
company the  perception  of  forms  and  colours  very 
difiercat. 

Sure  the  rismg  sun, 
O'er  tito  cerulean  convex  ctf  tbo  aco. 
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With  eijuoi  briglilnoes,  und  nitli  fKjua)  warmth. 

Might  roll  Ilia  fi«ry  orb;  nor  yet  tlie  wiil 

Thus  feel  her  t'ramo  cxpandetl,  and  her  powore 

Exulting  in  tbc  gi>Iendour  sb*  beholds. 

Like  a  youncj  conqneror  movin!*  through  the  pomp 

Of  Sumo  Lriuiupliid  tbiy.     Wbbu,  juiu'd  at  eve, 

Soft  muniioriag  Htrenm^,  and  galoe  of  gentlest  bnatb 

Melodiuufi  Plitlumolu's  rrakoful  Blmia 

Atlempter,  conlil  not  man's  discerning  ear, 

Througl]  all  its  tones,  the  t^ynipatby  puraiic  ; 

Nor  yet  tiiis  breath  divine  of  nameless  joy 

Steal  through  hU  veins,  and  fan  the  awakeo'd  heart. 

Mild  at)  the  bre«£is,  yet  ni[iturHU(t  as  the  song.' 

Our  emotions,  then,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  they 
seem  most  directly  to  coexist  with  perception,  are  still 
easily  distinguishable  from  it;  and,  in  like  manner, 
when  thej  arise  from  the  inteUectoal  states  of  raemorr. 
imajiination,  comparison,  they  are  equally  distinguish- 
able from  what  we  reuiembcr,  or  im^inc,  or  compare. 
They  form  truly  a  separate  order  of  the  internal  affec- 
tions of  the  mind, — as  distinct  from  the  iutellectoul 
phenomena,  gg  the  class,  to  which  they  both  belong, 
is  distinguishable  from  the  class  of  external  affections 
that  arise  immediately  from  the  presence  of  objtcto 
without. 
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ClaMtJicatum  of  the  Phtnamena  of  Hind  :• — Clatt  I. — Exttnul 

States. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  endearoured  to 
prepare  the  way,  for  arranging,  iu  certain  classes,  thftt 

J  Pleasures  of  ImaginatioD,  book  iii.  4€4-478. 
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almost  iiifinito  raiiety  of  |>Uein>mena  whicli  the  niiiid 
exhibits,  pointing  out  to  you  the  peculiar  difficulty  of 
I  such  a  chissiti cation,  in  the  case  of  phenomena  so  in- 
definite and  fugitive  as  those  of  the  minJ,  and  the 
I  nature  of  that  generalizing  principle  of  analogy   or 
I  resemblance,  on  which  every  classification,  whether  of 
I  the  materiul  or  mental  phcnoiuena,  must  alike  proceed. 
I   then  took   a  slight  view  of  the  primary,  leading, 
divisions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uiiud,  wbicli  have 
met  with  most  general  adoption,  —  the  very  ancient 
division  of  them,  as  of  two  groat  dei)artments,  be- 
longing to  the  nndorstan4liiig  ami  tlie  will, — and  the 
similar  division  of  them,  as  referable  to  two  classes  of 
powers,  termed  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of 
the  mind.     T  explained  to  you  the  reasons  whicli  led 
me  to  reject  both  these  divisions,  as  at  once  incom- 
plete, from  not  comprehending  all  the  phenomena,  and 
inacourate,  from  coafouuding  even  those  phenomena, 
'■  which  they  may  truly  be  considered  as  compreheuding. 
After  rejecting  these,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt 
•omo  new  arrangement,  especially  as  we  fonnd  reason 
to  believe  that  some  advautagc  could  scarcely  fail  to 
arise  from  the  attempt  itself,  even  though  it  should 
fail  as  to  its  great  object ;  and  we  therefore  proceeded 
to  consider  and  arrange  the  phenomena,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  tlic  same  manner  as  we  should  have  done, 
if  no  arrangement  of  them  had  »?ver  been  made  before. 
In   thus  coutjidering  tbem,  the  first  important  dis- 
itinction  which  occurred  to  us  related  to  their  causes, 
or  immediate  antecedents,  as  foreign  to  the  mind,  or 
as  belonging  to  the  mind  itself;    a  distinction  too 
striking  to  be  neglected  as  a  ground  of  primary  divi- 
Bion.      Whatever  that  may  be  which  feels  and  thinks, 
it  has  been  formed  to  be  susceptible  of  certain  changes 
of  state,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  presence  of  ex- 
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ternal  objects,  or  at  least  of  changes  produced  in  oar 
mere  bodily  organs,  which,  themselves,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  external  to  the  mind ;  attd  it  is  susceptible 
of  certain  other  changes  of  state,  without  any  cause 
external  to  itself,  one  state  of  mind  being  the  imme- 
diate result  of  a  former  state  of  mind,  in  consequence 
of  those  laws  of  succession  of  thoughts  and  feelinga, 
which  He,  who  created  the  iramortat  soul  of  man,  as 
a  faint  altadow  of  bis  own  eternal  spirit,  has  estal)- 
lished  in  the  constitution  of  our  mental  frame.  In 
conformity  with  this  distinction,  we  made  our  first 
division  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  into  its  exter- 
nal and  iatemal  affections ;  the  word  affection  beini; 
used  by  me  as  the  simplest  term  for  expressing  a  mere 
ehauge  of  state,  induced  in  relation  to  the  affecting 
cause,  or  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  hare 
been,  by  which  the  change  was  immediately  preceded. 
The  class  of  internal  affections,  —  by  far  the  more 
copious  and  various  of  the  two, — we  divided  into  two 
great  orders,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  oar 
emotions,  words  which  are,  perliaps,  better  understood 
before  any  definition  is  attempted  of  them  than  aH^r 
it,  but  whicli  are  sufficiently  intelligible  without  defini- 
tioii,  ami  appear  to  exhaust  completely  the  whole 
internal  affections  of  the  mind.  We  have  sensatioos 
or  perceptions  of  the  objects  that  affect  our  bodily 
organs ;  these  I  term  the  sensitive  or  external  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  :  we  remember  objects,  we  imagine 
them  in  new  situations,  we  compare  their  relations; 
these  mere  conceptions  or  notions  of  objects  and  tlieir 
qualities,  as  elements  of  our  general  knowledge,  are 
what  1  have  termed  the  intellectual  states  of  the 
mind :  we  are  moved  with  certain  lively  feelings,  oo 
the  consideration  of  what  we  thus  perceive,  or  remem 
ber,  or  imagine,  or  compare,  with  feelings  for  example, 
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midniglit,  coutiuues  still  tho&e  labours  which  the 
morning  began,  watching,  with  sleepless  eye,  the  fate 
of  some  experiment  that  almost  promises  to  place 
within  his  hand  the  inneible  thread  which  leads  into 
the  labyriuths  of  nature,  or  exploring  those  secrets  of 
the  mind  itself,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  aftenvards 
to  lay  down  rules  of  more  accurate  philosophizing, 
and  to  become  the  legislator  of  all  who  think,  is  not 
cheered,  in  his  toils,  merely  by  occasional  anticipations 
of  the  truths  that  await  his  search.  The  pleasure  (tf 
future  discovery  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant  light,  that 
shines  upon  him  and  warms  him;  and.  in  the  very 
moments  in  which  he  watches,  and  calculates,  and 
arranges,  there  are  other  principles  of  his  nature  in  as 
lively  exercise  as  his  powers  of  obscrvatiou  and 
reasoning.  The  warrior  at  the  head  of  an  anay, 
which  he  has  often  led  from  victory  to  victory,  and 
which  he  is  leading  again  to  new  fields  of  conflict, 
does  not  think  of  glory  only  in  tho  intervals  of 
meditation  or  action.  The  passion  which  he  obejfs, 
is  not  a  mere  inspiring  genius,  that  occasionally 
descends  to  rouse  or  invigorate  :  It  is  the  soul  of  hia 
continued  existence. — it  marches  with  him,  from 
station  to  station, — it  deliberates  with  him  in  bis 
tent, — it  conquers  with  bim  in  the  field, — it  thinks  of 
new  successes,  in  the  very  moment  of  vanquishing; 
and  even  at  night,  when  his  body  has  yielded  at  last 
to  the  influence  of  that  fatigue  of  which  it  was  scarcely 
couticious  while  there  was  room  for  any  new  exertion 
by  which  fatigue  could  be  increased,  and  when  all  the 
anxieties  of  military  command  arc  slumbering  with 
it,  the  passion  that  animates  him,  more  active  still, 
docs  not  quit  him  as  he  rests,  but  is  wakeful  in  his 
voiy  sleep,  bringing  before  him  dreams  that  almoat 
renew  the  tumults  und  the  toils  of  the  day.    Our 
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emotioDg,  tben,  may  coexist  with  various  eensations, 
rcmembrauces,  reasonings, — in  tlie  same  manner  as 
these  feoliDgs,  sensitive  or  intellectual,  may  variously 
coexist  with  each  other.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
less  necessary  to  class  our  sensations  of  vision  as 
(lifTerent  from  our  sensations  of  smell,  and  our  com- 
parison, as  itself  ditferent  from  the  separate  sensations 
compared,  because  we  may,  at  the  same  moment,  botli 
see  and  enicU  a  rose,  and  may  endeavour  to  appreciate 
the  relative  amount  of  pleasure  which  that  beautiful 
(lower  thus  doubly  affords.  In  like  munner,  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  onr  emotions,  are  not 
the  less  to  be  considered  as  distinct  classes,  because 
any  vivid  passion  may  continue  to  exist  together  with 
those  intellectual  processes  of  thought  which  it 
originally  prompted,  and  which,  after  prompting,  it 
prolongs. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  an  emotion 
coexists  with  the  results  of  other  external  or  inter- 
nal iufluonces,  it  is  still  easy  to  distinguish  its  subsc- 
(jnence  to  tho  feelings  tliat  preceded  it.  Pity,  for 
example,  as  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
may  coexist  with  a  long  train  of  thoughts  that  are 
busily  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  most  effec- 
tually the  misery  which  is  pitied;  but  the  misery  must 
have  been  itself  an  object  of  our  thought,  before  the 
state  of  mind  which  constitutes  pity  could  have  been 
induced.  The  emotion  which  we  feel,  on  the  contem- 
plation of  beauty,  may  continue  to  coexist  with  our 
mere  perception  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  bodies ; 
but  these  forms  and  colours  must  have  been  perceived 
by  as,  before  the  delightful  emotion  could  have  been 
origiually  felt.  In  short,  our  emotions,  though,  like 
I  the  warmth  and  radiance,  which  seem  to  accompany 
I  tUe  very  presence  of  the  sun,  rather  than  to  flow  from 
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roidniglit,  cODtinues  still   tboae  ^  ofthe 

rooming  began,  watching,  with  ''  oti};- 

of  Bome  expcrimcDt  that  al'  ^  ''^'^ 

within  his  haiiil  thft  inrisib'  ■'"  ^^k 

the  labyrinths  of  nature,  i^J- 

the  mind  itself,  bj  the  ^J  in  m 

to  lay  ilown  rules  p'  though,  as 

and  to  become  the  ois  sofficienOj 

cheered,  in  his  toi'  i  wc  mind  is  snsccpWUe 

of  the  truths  tb  luus,  of  certain  inteWediiiil 

future  discov  ..uge  from  these,  and  of  cettam 

nhinctt  upor  .rise  from  both ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
moments  wating  in  certain  states,  the  varieties  of 
arrange'  jfcspond  with  these  particular  deaignationa- 
lively  ^,  we  renieniber,  or  compare,  what  we  haw 
roa*  ..^we  regard  what  we  see,  or  remember,  or 
w*  ^ftfc,  witli  desire  or  with  aversion ;  and  of  these. 
Y  states  analogous  to  these,  the  whole  of  life,  sen- 
ire,  intellectual,  or  moral,  is  composed.  Evcrr 
luto,  therefore,  of  every  hoar,  in  all  its  variety  of 
jupation.  is  but  a  portion  of  this  complicated  tissue. 
us  suppose  ourselves,  for  example,  looking  down 
from  an  eminence,  on  the  prospect  beneath.  On  one 
side  all  is  desolation,  —  and  we  see  perhaps,  at  a 
little  distance,  some  half-roofless  hovel,  as  miseiablfr 
as  the  waste  immediately  around  it,  which  has  scarcely 
the  api>earance  of  a  dwelling  for  any  living  thing,  lut 
aeemii  rather,  as  if  Nature  herself  had  originally 
placed  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  genera)  sterility  and 
rnggedness.  On  the  other  side,  all  is  plenty  aod 
niagniticencc ;  and  we  see,  amid  lawns  and  wi 
banks,  a  mansion  as  different  in  aspect  as  if  the 
that  inhabited  it  were  of  a  ditferent  race, — whieb,  is 
a  part  of  the  aeene  where  it  is  placed,  accorda  w 
karmonioasly  with  the  whole,  that,  without  it.  tiie 
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vould   appear  incomplete,  and   almost 
"    ^^  'f  stripped  of  some  essential  charm, 

k     ^W^  rate  dwellings,  and  all  the  objects 

^^  other  feeling  arose,  would  be  to 

^^^L  il  or  sensitive  aOectioDS  only. 

^^^^^  ibic   for  us  to    view   them, 

^^^  ^L     ^  *■  those   intellectual  states 

■^  ^^  ^  comparison,  and  of  those 

^^k  order,    which    constitute    the 

^^^^H  uiatioii  and  desire  in  the  one  case, 

^^^V  .  other  the  cmotione  that  are  opposite  to 
^K  .^tion  and  desire,  together  perhaps  with  some 
of  those  bitter  emotions  which  the  sight  of  misery 
makes  in  every  breast  that  is  not  unworthy  of  so 
sacred  an  iutiueuce. 

In  this  example,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and 
our  emotions,  have  for  their  objects  things  really  exist- 
ing without ;  but  the  external  affections  of  our  senses, 
though  the  most  permanent,  and  usually  the  must  vivid, 
and  therefore  the  best  remembered  of  all  the  sources  of 
our  internal  feelings,  are  far  from  being  necessary,  in 
every  instance,  to  the  production  of  these.  There  is  a 
constant,  or  almost  constant,  succession  of  internal 
affectionsof  mind,  of  thoughts  and  emotions  following 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which,  even  though  wc  were  to 
te  rendered  incapable  of  a  single  new  sensation, — if  our 
animal  life  could  in  these  circumstances  be  long  pro- 
tracted,— wonld  still  preserve  to  ns  also  that  intellec- 
tual and  moral  existence,  which  is  the  only  life  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  knowledge  which  weacqnire 
from  without,  lives  in  us  within ;  and,  in  such  a  ease  as 
that  whicli  I  have  now  imagined,  our  memory  would  be 
to  us  in  some  measure  every  sense  which  we  had  lost 
creating  to  us  again  that  very  world  which  had 
vanished  before  us.     If  we  could  compare,  and  love. 
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it,  they  may  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  a  part  of  the 
very  feelings  which  excite  them,  are  yet.  in  every  in- 
stance, as  trnly  secondary  to  these  feelings,  as  tb« 
light  which  beams  on  us,  on  the  surface  of  oar  cartb, 
16  subsequent  to  the  rising  of  the  great  orb  of  day. 

As  yet  we  have  advanced  bat  a  short  way  in  oar 
generalization  of  the  mental  phenomena ;  thoi^fa.  u 
iar  as  we  have  advanced,  onr  division  seems  sufficiently 
distinct  and  comprehensive.  The  mind  is  susceptible 
of  certain  external  affections,  of  certain  intellectoil 
modifications  which  arise  from  these,  and  of  certaa 
emotions  which  arise  from  both ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  ii 
capable  of  existing  in  certain  states,  the  varieties  of 
which  correspond  with  these  particolar  designattons. 
We  see,  we  remember,  or  compare,  what  we  h»»e 
seen;  —  we  regard  what  we  see,  or  remember, 
compare,  with  desire  or  with  aversion  ;  and  of 
or  of  states  analogous  to  these,  the  whole  of  li^,  sen- 
sitive, intellectual,  or  moral,  is  composed.  Efoy 
minute,  therefore,  of  every  hour,  in  all  its  variety  rf 
occupation,  is  but  a  portion  of  this  complicated  tisen 
Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  for  example,  looking  dowa 
from  an  eminence,  on  the  prospect  beneatb.  On  ok 
side  all  is  desolation,  —  and  we  see  perhaps,  atAj 
little  distance,  some  half-roofless  hovel,  as  misenSB 
as  the  waste  immediately  arooud  it,  which  bas  scared 
the  appearance  of  a  dwelling  for  any  living  thii^  Bat 
seems  rather,  as  if  Nature  herself  bad  origiiaBr 
placed  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  general  sterility  a<l 
mggednesB.  On  the  other  side,  all  is  plenty  aii 
ma^ificencc;  and  we  see,  amid  lawns  and  woodeJ 
banks,  a  mansion  as  different  in  aspect  as  if  the  haaff 
that  inhabited  it  were  of  a  different  race, — ^whiflk,  tf 
a  part  of  the  scene  where  it  is  placed,  accords  » 
hannoniouslv  with  the  whole,  tbat,  without  it,  tkl 
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«cene  itself,  would  appear  incomplete,  and  almost 
incongruous,  as  if  stripped  of  some  essential  cliunn. 
To  view  these  separate  dwellinj^s,  and  all  the  objects 
around  them,  if  no  other  feeling  arose,  would  bo  to 
have  a  series  of  external  or  sensitive  afl'ections  only. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  view  thcni. 
without  the  iustant  rise  of  those  intellectual  states 
of  mind  whicli  constitute  comparison,  and  of  tliose 
affections  of  another  order,  which  constitute  the 
emotions  of  admiration  and  desire  in  the  one  case, 
and  in  the  other  the  emotions  that  arc  opposite  to 
ndmiratiou  and  desire,  together  perhaps  \vith  some 
of  those  bitter  emotions  which  tho  sight  of  misery 
makes  in  every  breast  that  is  not  uuworthy  of  so 
lacrod  an  influence. 

In  this  example,  our  intellectnal  states  of  mind,  and 
Dur  emotions,  have  for  their  objects  things  really  exist- 
ing without ;  but  the  external  affections  of  our  senses, 
though  the  most  pennanent,  and  usnally  th^  most  vivid, 
and  therefore  the  best  remembered  of  all  the  sources  of 
our  internal  feelings,  are  far  from  being  necessary,  in 
every  instance,  to  the  production  of  tbesL\     There  is  a 
constant,  or  almost  constant,  succession  of  internal 
affections  of  miuJ,  of  thoughts  and  emotions  following 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which,  even  though  we  were  to 
be  rendered  incapable  of  a  single  new  sensation, — if  our 
animal  life  could  in  these  circumstances  be  loug  pro- 
tracted,— would  still  preserve  to  us  also  that  intellec- 
tual and  moral  existence,  which  is  the  only  life  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.    The  knowledge  which  we  acquire 
from  without,  lives  in  us  within  ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as 
that  which  I  have  now  imagined,  our  raemoiy  would  be 
to  U3  in  some  measure  every  sense  which  we  had  lost 
creating  to    us  again   that  very  world  which   had 
vanished  before  us.     If  we  could  compare,  and  love. 
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or  hate,  onljr  things  actually  preseDt,  we  should  be 
&r  from  the  matarity  and  perfection  of  an  infant's 
mind,  and  should  scarcely  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
idiocy,  which,  limited  as  it  is  in  its  range,  still  com- 
prehend^ in  its  little  sphere  of  foresight  and  memory, 
some  few  momeots  at  least  of  the  past,  and  even  ft 
moment  or  two  of  the  future.  It  ia  with  the  future 
and  witli  the  past,  that,  intellectually  and  moralK, 
we  are  chiefly  conversant.  To  these  high  capacities 
of  our  being,  the  subjects,  which  can  exercise  our 
powers  and  feelings,  howcTer  distant  in  time  or  place, 
are  aa  it  were  everlastingly  present, — like  that  myste- 
rious eternal  now,  of  which  theologians  speak, — in 
which  past,  present,  and  future  are  considered  as, 
in  every  moment  of  every  age,  alike  visible  to  tk 
omniscient  glance  of  the  Divinity.  We  love  tlie 
virtues,  of  which  we  read,  with  the  same  sort  of 
emotion  with  which  we  love  the  virtues  that  are 
mingling  with  us  in  the  present  hour.  The  patriot 
of  the  most  remote  age, — of  whom  we  know  nothing 
but  the  historical  tale  of  his  voluntary  i)eril3  or  suffer- 
ings in  some  generous  cause, — is  like  the  friend  of 
our  familiar  intercourse ;  and  the  sacrifices,  that 
wrought  the  happiness  of  millions  of  beings  who  aie 
now  not  merely  unknown  to  us,  but  of  whom  not  a 
single  name  is  remembered  on  the  earth,  avrake  * 
sort  of  veneration  that  is  almost  combined  vith 
gratitude,  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  personal 
deliverer.  It  is  the  same  with  absolute  unreahtj; 
not  merely  with  that  which  no  longer  exists,  but  with 
that  which  never  had  existence.  We  are  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  what  we  only  imagine,  in  the  same 
manner,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  liveliuMB 
of  fceHng.  as  we  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of  external 
things.     Our  emotions,  then,  however  dependent  th«'J' 
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may  have  been  ori«^na!Iy,  are  now  no  longer  dependent 
oil  these  external  things.  They  may  arise  from 
memory  or  imagination,  as  readily  as  from  perception  ; 
but  when  they  arise  from  memory  or  imagination, 
they  are  as  truly  distinguiiihablo  from  what  we 
remember  and  imagine^  as  they  are  Jistinguishable 
from  our  perceptions  of  mere  forms  and  colours,  and 
other  ficnsiblu  qualities,  when  tbey  arise  from  what  we 
perceive. 

To  have  arranged  all  the  varieties  of  feelings  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  in  the  three  great 
divisions  to  whicli  our  arrangement  as  yet  has  ex- 
tended,— though  it  is  unquestionably  to  have  made 
Bome  advance  in  our  generalization, — is  yet  to  have 
made  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary  progress; 
since  each  of  these  three  orders  comprehends  almost 
innumerable  phenomena,  which  require  the  aid  of 
more  minute  division.  In  the  class  of  our  external 
affections,  indeed,  tliia  subdivision  is  very  simple  and 
easy ;  since  our  sepamte  organs  of  sense  furnieh,  of 
themselves,  a  very  evident  ground  of  distinction.  But 
the  two  orders  of  our  internal  affections  have  no  such 
obvious  and  tangible  distinction,  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  their  subdivisions.  They  admit,  liowever, — as  I 
trust  we  shall  find, — uf  distinctions  which,  though  not 
equally  obvious,  are  almost  equally  definite;  and 
require  only  a  very  little  reflection,  to  be  understood 
as  clearly  as  the  organic  relations,  according  to  which 
we  distinguish  our  sensations  of  eouiid»  or  smell,  or 
sight.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  proceed, 
at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  these  subdivisions; 
since  the  nature  of  the  more  minute  arrangement 
I,  will,  I  conceive,  be  better  understood,  when  we  come 
I  to  treat  of  each  separate  order  fully,  than  they  could 
be  DOW  by  the  mere  ennumeration  of  a  few  names, 
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of  the  propriety  of  wliich  as  mere  names,  and,  still 
more,  of  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  which  they 
involve,  you  could  not  be  expected  to  form  any  accu- 
rate judgment,  without  a  fuller  elucidation. 

All  which  I  must  request  you,  then,  at  present  to 
keep  in  remembrance,  is  the  primary  division,  whidi 
we  have  made,  of  the  different  states  of  the  mind  into 
two  great  classes,  and  the  secondary  division  whieli 
we  have  made  of  one  of  these  classes  into  its  two 
very  comprehensive  orders.  You  will  remember, 
then,  that  the  various  affections,  of  which  the  rainii 
is  susceptible,  are  cither  external,  as  they  arise  from 
causes  without  the  raind,  or  internal,  as  they  arise 
from  previous  states  of  the  mind  itself; — tliat  of  ■ 
these  internal  affections,  some  are  mere  conceptions  or 
notions  of  former  feelings,  or  of  objects,  and  of  the 
qualities  or  relations  of  objects,  as  remembered  or 
variously  combined  or  compared, — results  of  different 
Buaceptibilitica  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  to 
which  different  names  have  been  given,  conception, 
memory,  imagination,  abstraction,  reason,  and  other 
syuonyraous  terms ; — that  these  internal  affections  or 
states  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  denominated  its 
intellectual  states,  are  distinctly  separable,  in  our 
reflective  analysis,  from  certain  vivid  feelings  that 
may  arise  instantly  in  the  mind  on  t!ie  consideration 
of  these  mere  intellectual  results,  or  on  the  perception 
of  objects  without, — feelingsof  admiration,  love,  desire, 
and  various  other  analogous  or  opposite  states  of  the 
mind ; — but  that  there  is  such  an  order  of  vivid  feel- 
ings, which  arise,  in  many  cases,  on  the  mere  consider- 
ation of  what  we  perceive,  or  remember,  or  imagiue, 
or  compare ;  and  that  this  order  is  what  I  wish  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  emotmis. 

According  to  this  division,  therefore,  of  the  mental 
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plienomcna,  into  those  wliich  are  of  external  and  those 
which  are  of  internal  ori^n,  and  the  Buhdivision  which 
we  have  made  of  this  latter  cl^ss,  T  shall  procetjJ  to 
consider,  !«/,  The  external  powers  or  susceptibilities 
of  the  mind ;  2d(^,  The  intellectual  powers  or  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  mind;  and. 3t//^,  Its  susceptibilities  of 
emotion, — beginning  with  that  class,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  to  be  first,  in  the  actual  order 
of  development,  —  the  powers  or  susceptibilities  of 
the  mind,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  its  own  Isodily 
organs. 

Certain  states  of  our  bodily  organs  are  directly  fol- 
lowed by  certain  states  or  affections  of  our  mind ; 
certain  states  or  affections  of  o«r  mind  are  directly 
followed  by  certain  states  of  our  bodily  organs.  The 
nerve  of  sight,  for  example,  is  affected  in  a  certain 
manner ;  vision,  which  is  an  affection  or  state  of  the 
mind,  is  its  consequence.  1  will  to  move  my  hand ; 
the  hand  obeys  my  will  so  rapidly,  that  the  motion, 
though  truly  subsequent,  seems  almost  to  accompany 
my  volition,  rather  than  to  follow  it.  In  conformity 
with  the  definition  before  given  of  power  and  suscepti- 
bility, the  one  as  implying  a  reference  to  something 
consequent,  the  other  a  reference  to  something  ante- 
cedent, I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  sensation 
which  follows  the  presence  of  an  external  object  as 
indicating  a  mental  susceptibility  of  being  so  affected; 
the  production  of  muscular  motion  by  the  will,  aa 
indicating  a  mental  power.  But  the  terras  are  of  less 
consequence,  if  you  understand  fully  the  distinction 
that  is  implied  in  them  ;  and  you  may  be  allowed  still, 
in  compliance  with  the  general  language,  to  speak  of 
the  power  or  faculty  of  sensation  or  perception,  if  you 
mean  nothing  more,  as  often  as  you  use  these  terms, 
than  that  the  mind  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner, 
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and,  thcrcfure>  must  havohad  a  previous  saaceptibiUtr 
of  being  thus  affected  whenever  certain  changes  hare 
pieviouBly  taken  place  in  that  nervous  systera  with 
which  it  is  comiccted. 

Ill  considering  the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  I 
comprehend,  under  its  external  affections,  all  thoEe 
phenomena  or  states  of  the  mind  which  are  commoQlv 
termed  sensations ;  together  with  all  our  interna] 
organic  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  arise  from 
States  of  the  ncrvona  system^  as  much  as  our  otber 
sensations.  Many  of  these  are  commonly  ranked 
under  auotlier  head,  that  of  appetites, — «uch  as  hunger, 
thirst,  the  desire  of  repose,  or  of  change  of  muscular 
position,  which  arises  from  long-continued  exertion; 
the  oppressive  anxiety  which  arises  from  impeded  res- 
piration, and  vai'ioua  other  desires,  arising  from  bodily 
uneasiness.  But  these  appetites  evidently  admit  of 
being  analyzed  into  two  distinct  elements, — a  pain  of 
a  peculiar  species,  and  a  subsequent  desire  of  that 
which  is  to  relieve  the  pain  ;  states  of  mind,  of  which 
one  may  immediately  succeed  the  other,  but  whicli 
are  unquestionably  as  different  in  themselves  as  if  no 
such  succession  took  place, — as  different  as  the  plea- 
sure of  music  is  from  tlie  mere  desire  of  enjoying  it 
again,  or  as  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  in  burning,  from 
the  subsequent  desire  of  coolness.  The  pain,  which 
is  one  element  of  the  appetite,  is  an  external  affection 
of  the  mind,  to  be  classed  with  our  other  sensations; 
the  succeeding  desire,  wliich  is  another  element  of 
it,  is  an  internal  affection  of  the  mind,  to  bo  claBsni 
with  our  other  emotions  of  desire.  We  might  haw 
felt  the  same  paiu  of  hunger,  though  we  had  not  Wn 
aware  that  it  arose  from  want  of  food,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  have  felt  any  desire  of  food,  bai 
merely  the  general  desire  of  relief  which  attendsererj 
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disagreeable  scD&ation.     We  might  have  felt  the  same 
uneasiness,  which  wc  term  thirst,  though  we  had  not 
been  aware  that  it  would  be  relieved  by  a  draught  of 
any  beverage;    and  tlie  same  pain  of  impeded  respir- 
ation or  fatigue,  though  nature  bad  not  led  us  instinc- 
tively, in  the  one  case,  to  perform  the  muscular  actions 
necessary  for  expiration  and  inspiration  ;  in  the  other, 
to  change  our  posture,  and  thus  ^ive  repose  to  the 
wearied  limbs.     Whatever  be  the  organic  states  which 
occasion  these  painful  feelings,  that  are  elemcntai7  iu 
our  appetites,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  organic 
affections  precede  them,  ivs  truly  as  some  affection  of 
an  external  organ  precedes  the  pain  of  a  burn,  or  the 
painful  temporary  blindness  when  we  are  dazzled  with 
excessive  liglit.     And  tliongh,  in  the  caao  of  tlie  appe- 
tite, we  may  give  the  same  name  to  the  pain,  and  to 
the  desire  of  that  which   is  to  relieve  the  pain ;  or 
rather,  may  give  one  name  to  the  combination  of  the 
two  feelings, — which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  where 
the  two  feelings  are  so  universally  and  so  immediately 
successive, — this  error,  or  rather  this  mere  abbrevia- 
tion of  language,  is  no  reason  that  we  should  consider 
the  elementary  pain  itself  as  different,  in  kind,  from 
oar  other  pains,  that  have  uot  merely  half  a  term  to 
express  them,  but  a  wliole  undivided  word  of  tlieir 
uwn.     The  pain,  of  which  tlie  appetite  desires  the  relief, 
is  a  sensation  as  much  as  any  other  internal  bodily 
pain  which  we  feel, — a  state  or  affection  of  the  mind, 
arising,  immediately  and  solely,  from  a  state  or  affec- 
tion of  the  body,  —  which  is  the  only  definition  that 
can  he  given  of  a  sensation. 

The  pain  of  hunger  and  thirst,  then,  and,  in  general, 
every  internal  pain  arising  from  a  state  of  tlie  bodily 
organs,  and  distinct  from  the  subsequent  desires 
which   they  occasion,  are  as  tnily  sensations  as  any 
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other  eensalions ;  and  the  desires  that  follow  the 
particular  sensations,  are  as  truly  desires  ne  any  other 
desires  of  which  we  have  the  consciousness.  We  may, 
indeed,  if  we  reaolve  to  invent  a  new  name  for  those 
particular  desires  that  terminate  immediately  in  the 
relief  of  bodily  pain,  or  the  production  of  bodily  plea- 
sure, give  to  3uch  desires  the  name  of  appetites;  but 
it  is  surely  a  very  simple  analysis  only  that  is  neces- 
sary to  separate,  from  the  desire  of  relief,  the  feeling 
of  the  pain  which  we  wish  to  be  relieved ;  since  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  pain  must  have  existed  primarily 
before  any  such  desire  could  he  felt. 

That  the  varioua  species  of  uneasiness,  which  are 
elementary  parts  of  our  appetites,  recur,  at  interrals 
in  which  there  is  some  degree  of  regularity,  does  not 
alter  their  nature,  when  they  do  recur,  so  as  to  render 
a  peculiar  arrangement  necessary  for  including  them. 
The  mental  states,  which  constitute  the  uneasiness 
that  is  felt,  recur  thus  at  intervals,  not  from  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  mind  itself,  the  phenomena  of  which 
alone  we  are  considering,  but  because  the  body  is  only 
at  intervals  in  the  state  which  precedes  or  induces 
those  peculiar  mental  affections.  If,  instead  of  the 
two  or  three  periods  at  which  the  appetite  of  hunger 
recurs,  the  nervous  system  were,  one  hundred  times 
in  the  day,  at  intervals  the  most  irregular,  in  that  state 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  feeling  of  hanger, 
the  painful  feeling,  and  the  consequent  desire  of  food 
wliicli  has  been  found  to  relieve  it,  would  of  course 
be  felt  one  hundred  times  in  the  day.  The  regnlaritj, 
therefore,  of  the  recurrence  of  this  state  of  the  nerves, 
ia  a  jfhenomenon  which  belongs  to  the  consideration 
of  the  physiologist  of  the  body,  not  of  the  physiologist 
of  the  mind,  whose  immediate  office  is  finished  when 
he  can  trace  any  particular  feeling  of  the  mind  to  some 
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affection  of  our  organic  frame,  as  its  invariable  ante- 
cedent ;  and  who,  knowing,  therefore,  that  the  feelinj;; 
of  pain  in  any  of  onr  appetites,  is  the  effect  or  result 
of  some  organic  affection,  is  not  surprised  that  it  should 
not  recur  when  that  orji^auic  affection  has  not  pre- 
vionalj  taken  place,  —  any  more  than  he  is  snrprieed 
that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  fragance  of  roses  or  violets, 
Avhen  there  are  uo  particles  of  odour  to  be  inhaled  by 
MS ;  or  do  not  listen  to  songs  and  choral  harmonies, 
when  there  is  no  vibration  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  Tt  is  at  certain  regular  periods  that 
the  full  light  of  day,  and  the  twilight  of  morning  and 
evening,  are  perceived  by  ns.  But  we  do  nofc  think  it 
necessary,  on  this  account,  to  give  any  peculiar  name 
to  these  visual  perceptions,  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  leas  regular,  because  we  know  that  the  reason 
of  the  periodic  recunence  of  these  perceptions  is,  that 
the  various  degrees  of  sunshine,  which  produce  thera, 
exist  only  at  such  intervals.  We  are  hungry,  when 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in  a  certain  state  ;  we 
perceive  the  sun,  when  the  organ  of  vision  is  in  a  cer- 
tain state.  It  is  as  little  wonderful,  that  we  should 
not  have  the  feeling  of  hanger  except  when  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  are  in  this  state,  as  that  we  should 
not  have  the  perception  of  the  meridian  sun  when  the 
snn  itself  is  beneath  our  horizon. 

Since  the  mere  pains  of  appetite,  however,  most 
important  as  they  truly  are  for  the  ends  which  they 
immediately  answer,  are  yet  of  little  importance  in 
relation  to  our  general  knowledge,  it  is  nnneceissary 
to  dwell  on  them  at  length.  But  I  cannot  quit  the 
consideration  of  them,  without  remarking  that  arlmir- 
able  provision  which  the  gracious  Author  of  Nature 
has  made  by  them,  for  the  preservation  not  of  our 
being  merely,  but  of  our  well-being  —  of  that  health 
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and  vigour,  witliout  whicli,  a  frail  and  fcveiUh  exis- 
tence, at  least  in  its  relation  to  this  earthly  scene, 
would  be  of  little  value.  The  daily  waste  of  the 
body  refiuires  daily  supply  to  compensate  it;  and  if 
this  supply  be  neglected,  or  be  inadequate — or,  on  the 
Other  liaud»  if  it  be  inordinately  great,  disease  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  To  preserve  tlie  medium, 
therefore,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any  very  j^eat  devi- 
ation from  it,  ITe  who  planned  our  feelings  and  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  our  bodily  frame,  has  made  it  painful 
for  us  to  omit  what  is  so  important  to  life ;  and  pain- 
ful also  to  prolong  the  supply  in  any  great  proportion, 
after  the  demands  of  nature  have  been  adequately 
satisBed.  If  food  had  afforded  gratification  only  as 
relieving  tlie  pain  of  hunger,  these  natural  boundaries 
of  appetite  would  tiave  required  no  aid  from  moral  or 
physical  lessons  of  temperance.  But  the  indulgence 
of  Nature,  in  conferring  on  us  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
making  food  a  luxury  as  well  as  a  relief,  we  abuse. 
as  we  abuse  her  other  kindnesses.  The  pleasures  of 
this  most  intemperate  of  senses  may  lead,  in  some 
degree,  beyond  the  due  point  of  supply,  the  greater 
number  of  mankind  ;  and  may  drive,  to  excesses  more 
injurious,  all  tliose  herds  of  unthinking  sensualists  who 
prefer  tlie  sickly  enjoyment  of  an  hour  to  the  health 
and  virtue,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  phynical  com- 
fort, of  more  frugal  repasts.  Yet  even  to  them  Nature 
points  out,  in  the  feeling  of  satiety,  where  intempe- 
rance begins,  or  where  it  has  already  began  ;  and  if 
they  persist,  notwithstanding  this  feeling,  Iiow  much 
more  would  they  be  in  danger  of  overloading  the 
powers  of  life,  if  there  had  been  no  such  feeling  of 
growing  uneasiness  to  repress  the  avidity  of  insatiable 
indulgence! 

"  Though  a  man  knew,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that 
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life  must  be  aiipported  by  eating,  reason  could  not 
direct  him  wlien  to  cat,  or  wbat — how  much,  or  how 
often.  In  all  these  things,  appetite  is  a  much  better 
guide  tiiau  our  reason.  W^xe  reason  only  to  direct 
«a  in  this  matter,  its  calm  voice  vould  often  be 
dro^^Tied  in  the  Inirry  of  bueinesB,  or  the  charms  of 
amusement.  Jiut  the  voice  of  appetite  rises  gradually, 
and  at  last  becomes  loud  enough  to  call  off  our  atten- 
tion from  any  other  employment."  * 

If,  indeed,  the  necessary  supply  were  long  neglected, 
the  morbid  state  of  tlie  body  which  would  cnaue, 
tliongii  no  pain  of  actual  hunger  were  to  be  felt, 
would  convince  at  laat  the  sufferer  of  his  foUy.  But 
the  providence  of  our  gracious  Creator  has  not  trusted 
the  existence  of  man  to  the  dangerous  admonition  of 
so  rough  a  monitor,  which  might,  purhaps,  bring  his 
folly  before  him,  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  be 
■wise.  The  pain  of  hunger — that  short  disease,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  which  it  is  in  our  power  so  speedily 
to  cure,  i)revent8  discuses  that  more  truly  deserve  the 
name.  Between  satiety  on  one  side,  and  want  on  the 
other,  the  stream  of  health  tlows  trantiuilly  along, 
which,  but  for  these  boundaries,  would  speedily  waste 
itself  and  disappear;  as  the  most  magnificent  river, 
which,  if  dispersed  over  a  boundless  plain,  would 
flow  almost  into  nothing,  owes  its  abundance  and 
majestic  beauty  to  the  very  banks  that  seem  to 
confine  its  waters  within  too  narrow  a  channel. 

Hesido  those  particular  feelings  of  bodily  uneasi- 
ness, which,  as  attended  with  desire,  constitute  our 
appetites,  there  are  other  affections  of  the  same  class, 
which,  though  not  usually  ranked  with  our  external 
sensations  or  perceptions,  because  we  find  it  difficult 
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to  ascribe  them  to  any  local  ov^an,  are  unquestionably 
to  be  arranged  under  the  same  bead ;  since  they  ai« 
feelings  vrbich  arise,  as  immediately  and  directly, 
from  a  certain  state  of  a  part  <^  the  uervous  system, 
as  any  of  the  feelings  which  we  more  commonly 
ascribe  to  external  sense.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
muscular  pleasure  of  alacrity  and  action,  which  forras 
6o  great  a  part  of  the  delight  of  the  young  of  every 
species  of  living  beings,  and  which  is  felt,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  at  efery  period  of  life,  even  the  mort 
advanced ;  or  which,  when  it  ceases  fn  af*e,  only  giftt: 
place  to  another  species  of  mnscnlar  pleagnre,  that 
which  constitates  the  pleasure  of  ease — the  same  11 
species  of  feeling  which  doubles  to  every  one  the 
delight  of  exercise,  by  sweetening  the  repose  to  which 
it  leads,  and  thus  making  it  indirectly,  as  well  as 
directly,  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

In  treating  of  what  have  been  tenned  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  visiMi,  which  are  truly  what  give  to 
\ision  its  range  of  power,  and  without  which  the  mere 
perception  of  colour  would  be  of  little  more  raloe 
than  any  other  of  the  simplest  of  our  sensations,  1 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  you  some 
most  important  purposes  to  which  our  mnscnlar  feel- 
ings are  instrumental ;  and  in  the  nicer  analysis  whicli 
I  am  inclined  to  make  of  the  perceptions  commonly 
ascribed  to  touch, — if  my  analysis  be  accurate, — we 
shall  find  them  operating  at  least  as  powerfully.  At 
present,  however,  I  speak  of  them  merely  as  sources 
of  animal  pleasure  or  pain,  of  pleasure  during  mode- 
rate exercise  and  repose,  and  of  paiu  during  morbid 
lassitude,  or  the  £a,tigue  of  oppressive  and  onrcmitted 
labour. 

Tlie  pleasure  which  attends  good  health,  and  which 
is  certainly  more  than  mere  freedom  from  pain,  is  a 
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pleasure  of  the  same  kinJ.  It  is  a  pleasure,  however, 
which,  like  every  other  loug-continiied  bodily  pleasure, 
we  may  suppose  to  be  Jimiuished  by  habitual  enjoy- 
ment; and  it  is,  thevofore,  chiefly,  on  recovery  from 
sickness,  when  the  liabit  has  been  long  broken  by 
feelings  of  an  opposite  kind,  that  we  recognise  what 
it  must  originally  have  been  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  in  our 
power  to  separate,  completely,  the  mere  animal 
pleasure  from  those  mingling  reflex  pleasures  wJiich 
arise  from  the  consideration  of  past  pain  and  the 
expectation  of  future  delight.  To  those  among  you 
who  know  what  it  ia  to  have  risen  from  the  long 
captivity  of  a  bed  of  sickness,  I  need  not  say,  that 
every  function  is,  in  this  case,  more  than  mere  vigour ; 
it  ia  a  happiness  but  to  breathe  and  to  move ;  and 
not  every  limb  merely,  but  almost  every  fibre  of  every 
limb,  has  its  separate  sense  of  enjoyment.  "  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  breathe  the  fresh  air!"  said 
Count  Struenacc,  on  quitirg  his  dungeon,  though  he 
was  quiting  it  only  to  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  felt  much 
more  than  the  mere  animal  delight. 

He  doea  not  ecom  it,  who,  impriBou'd  long 

In  itume  uiiwliulesuiuu  Uuageuii,  und  a  f  roy 

To  sullow  si(;kiiosE),  wliicli  t!io  vapouri^  dunk 

And  clammy  of  tiU  dark  abode  have  bred, 

Escapci)  at  liLSt  to  liberty  and  llgltt : 

Ilia  clieek  recovera  aoO'D  its  healtljful  hue  ; 

His  eyu  relumiiiee.  iu  extiuguieSi'd  Hren  : 

He  walks,  lie  leapH,  he  runs  —  ia  wingM  with  joy, 

And  riotB  in  tho  sweets  of  o very  brBCKC.' 

On  these  mere  animal  gratifications,  however,   I 
need  not  dwell  any  longer.     There  is  much  more  to 
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interest  our  curiosity,  in  the  sensations  and  percep- 
tions which  more  frequently  go  under  thoae  names; 
to  the  consideratiou  of  which  I  aball  proceed  in  ror 
next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XVIII. 
Of  ihi  mort  Jffinite  external  Ajfictioni  of  Mini. 

In  my  Lecture,  yesterday,  after  some  furilicr 
elucidation  of  the  triple  division  which  we  formed  of 
the  ment:il  phenomena,  as  external  or  sensitive  aiTee* 
tions  of  the  mind,  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  and 
emotions,  —  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  of  which  the  characteristic  distinction  is, 
that  the  phenomena  included  ia  it  have  their  causes 
or  immediate  antecedents  external  to  the  mind  itself. 
In  this  division,  I  comprehended,  together  with  the 
feelings  which  are  universally  ascribed  to  certain 
organs  of  sense,  many  feelings,  which,  though  nnqnes- 
tionably  originating  in  states  of  our  bodily  organs,  ss 
much  as  our  other  sensations,  are  yet  commonly 
ranked  as  of  a  different  order,  —  such  as  our  rarioDB 
appetites,  or  rather  that  elementary  nneadinees  which 
is  only  a  part,  but  still  an  essential  part,  of  our  appe- 
tites, and  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
mere  desire,  which  is  the  other  element ;  since,  how- 
ever rapid  the  succession  of  them  may  be,  we  are  yet 
conscious  of  them  as  successive.  The  particular  un- 
easiness, it  is  evident,  must  have  been  felt  as  a  sensa- 
tion before  the  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the 
uneasiness  could  have  arisen.     To  the  same  classy 
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too,  I  referred  the  various  organic  feelings  which  con- 
stitute the  animal  pleasure  of  good  health,  when  every 
corporeul  fonction  is  exercised  in  just  degree;  and* 
in  a  particular  manner,  our  muscular  feelings,  whether 
of  mere  general  lassitude  or  alacrity ;  or  those  fainter 
differences  of  feelings  which  arise  in  our  various 
motions  and  attitudes,  from  the  different  muscles  that 
are  exercised,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  contraction 
of  the  same  moscles.  These  muscular  feelings,  though 
they  may  he  almost  unnoticed  by  us,  during  the  in- 
fluence of  stronger  sensations,  arc  yet  sufficiently 
powerful,  when  we  attend  to  them,  to  render  us, 
independently  of  sight  and  touch,  in  a  great  measure 
sensible  of  the  position  of  our  body  in  general,  and  of 
its  various  parts  ;  aud,  comparatively  indistinct  as 
they  are,  they  become,  —  in  many  cases,  as  in  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  vision  for  example,  and 
equally,  too,  as  I  conceive,  in  various  other  instances, 
in  which  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by 
'  philosophers,  —  elements  of  some  of  the  nicest  and 
most  accurate  judgments  which  we  form. 

It  is,  however,  to  that  widest  and  most  important 
order  of  our  external  affections,  which  comprehends 
the  feelings  more  commonly  termed  sensations,  and 
universally  ascribed  to  particular  organs  of  sense,  that 
we  have  now  to  proceed.  In  these,  we  find  the  rude 
elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  the  material  on  which 
the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and  without  which  it 
seems  to  us  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  it 
could  ever  have  operated  at  all,  or  could,  even  in  its 
absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious  of  its  own 
inert  existence. 

This  order  of  our  external  feelings  comprehends  all 
those  states  of  mind,  however  various  they  may  be, 
which  immediately  succeed  the  changes  of  state,  pro- 


t«wt«  of  orynM  of  ««e  be  oeMUeted^— u  in  pfaOoso* 
yM«  UnUi  H  Wiqwrtifihly  is, — oolr  another  form 
nf  tflC  MMimplkm  of  the  existenoe  of  external  things; 
fflriMf  In  rftlfttkin  to  the  sentient  mind,  the  organs 
IhtiN  f((i|i|mse(l  to  cxiat,  arc,  in  strictnesa  of  langoage, 
Mllorfiul,  lit)  riiiicli  tiK  tlic  objects  supposed  to  aot  upon 
iJiinti.  All  of  wliioli  we  arc  truly  conscious,  iu  sensa- 
|,lMit,  in  ilid  iridritiil  iitl'ectlon,  tiie  last  link  of  the  series. 
ill  Vlin  MuppnikMl  proooHs;  what  we  term  oar  pcrcep- 
ilniiN  itf  lii'guDM  of  HontXN  ur  of  other  external  things 
lliul  Mi  M|»»i  thoiio-— our  ideas,  for  example,  of  a 
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brain  or  an  eye,  a  house  or  a  raonntain,  being  as  trnly 
states  of  our  own  percipient  uiind,  and  nothing  but 
states  of  our  own  mind,  as  our  feelings  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  hope  or  fear,  love  or  liate,  —  to  which  we 
never  think  of  giving  an  existence,  nor  a  direct  and 
immediate  cause  of  existence,  out  of  ouraelvea.  By 
the  very  constitution  of  oar  nature,  however,  or  by 
the  influence  of  associations  as  irresistible  as  intuition 
itself, — it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  this  essential 
reality  in  the  causes  of  one  set  of  our  mental  affec- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
ascribe  it  to  another  set.  The  brain,  the  eye,  the 
house,  the  mountain,  wo  believe,  and  caunot  but 
believe,  to  have  external  existence,  independent  of  our 
ovra;  the  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  love  and 
bate,  we  believe,  and  cannot  but  believe,  to  be  merely 
states  of  QUI*  own  mind,  occasioned  by  other  former 
states  of  mind,  and  dependent,  therefore,  for  their 
continuance,  on  onr  own  continued  existence  only. 
Even  iu  our  wildest  dreams, — in  which  we  imagine  all 
things  that  are  possible,  and  almost  all  things  which 
are  impossible, — we  never  consider  our  joy  or  sorrovsr 
as  directly  indicative  of  any  thing  separate  from  our- 
selves,  and  independent  of  us. 

"Wliile  o'«r  oarlimba  sleep's  soft  dorainion  spread, 
^hat  tho'  our  soul  fantaatiu  ineusures  trod, 
O'er  fairy  6clds;  nr  moDrti'd  alnng  tlie  gloorn 
Of  pathlcBS  wooils  ;  or,  down  tLe  craggy  slocp 
Hnrl'd  Leadlotig,  »wani  with  pain  tSie  numtlod  pool; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff,  or  danced  on  bollow  winde, 
With  atitio  shapes,  wild  natives  of  tbe  liraia  ; ' 

it  was  still  only  the  cliff,  the  wood,  the  pool,  which 
we  considered  as  external:  the  sorrow  with  which 


*  Young's  Niglit  Thoughts,  liook  i,  90-97. 
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we  mourned  along  our  gloomy  track,  the  pain  ftitli 
which  we  swam  the  turbid  wat^jr,  the  horror  which 
we  felt  at  the  antic  shapes  with  which  we  mingled  in 
the  ghostly  daucc,  were  felt  to  be  wholly  iu  ourselres, 
and  constituted,  while  they  lasted,  the  xery  feeling  of 
our  own  existence.  The  belief  of  aji  external  worlil 
is,  however,  to  come  afterwards  under  our  full  exami- 
nation. It  is  gufficient,  for  the  present^  to  know  tbut, 
in  the  period  after  infancy,  to  which  alone  onrracmorj 
extends,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  believe  in  it ;  and 
that  the  belief  of  it,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  have  originated  in  the  imperfect  perceptions  of 
our  intuncy,  is  now,  when  those  perceptions  are 
mature,  so  completely  beyond  the  power  of  argumeat 
to  overcome,  that  it  exiiits  as  strongly  in  those  who 
reason  against  it,  as  in  those  who  reason  for  it ;  thai 
the  reference  to  a  direct  external  cause,  however,  does 
not  accompany  every  feeling  of  our  mind,  but  is 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  that  lon^  succession 
of  feelings,  which  forms  the  varied  consciousness  of 
our  life, — and  tliat  the  feelings,  with  respect  to  which 
tliis  reference  is  made,  are  the  class  of  sensations 
which,  when  combined  with  this  reference,  have  com- 
monly beeu  distinguished  by  the  name  of  peix'eptioiis. 
Tliat  we  jiave  no  perfect  evidence  of  the  externa] 
existence  thus  ascribed  bj  us,  independently  of  our 
own  irresistible  belief  of  it,  may  be  allowed  to  tie 
sceptic  ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid  on  the  subject. 
as  far  as  he  proceeds  beyond  the  assertion  of  this 
irresistible  belief,  and  attempts,  what  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on 
this  point, — by  representing  it  as  proceeding  on  a 
mistake,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  our  ideas, — is 
itself,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  nugatory  and  fiilla- 
cious.     But  still,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  [jliilo- 
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Bophera  with  respect  to  it,  the  belief  itself  is,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  now  exist,  bo  truly  a  part 
of  our  constitution,  that,  to  contend  against  it  in 
argument  would  be  to  admit  its  validity,  since  it 
would  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  one  whoni 
we  are  fairly  undertaking  to  instrnct  or  to  confute. 

In  what  circumstance  the  intuitive  belief, — if,  as  I 
have  said,  the  belief  be  iu  any  case  intuitive, — arises; 
or  rather,  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  in  which 
the  reference  seems  primary  and  immediate,  it  te, 
more  probably,  the  effect  of  secondary  associations 
transferred  from  sense  to  sense, — will  appear  better 
after  the  miuntc  analysis,  on  which  we  are  to  enter, 
of  the  different  tribes  of  our  sensations. 

In  referring  to  the  particular  class  of  sensations, 
and,  consequently,  to  an  external  cause,  a  certain 
number  only  of  the  affections  of  our  mind,  there  can 
be  no  donbfc  that  we  proceed  now,  in  the  mature  state 
of  our  knowledge,  with  moie  accuracy  than  we  could 
have  attained  iu  that  early  period  of  life  when  our 
original  feelings  were  more  recent.  We  have  now  a 
clearer  and  more  deOuite  belief  of  an  exterual  world, 
and  of  objects  of  sensation  separate  from  our  sensa- 
tions themselves  ;  without  which  general  belief, 
previously  obt.ained,  we  should  as  little  have  ascribed 
to  an  external  organic  cause  many  of  our  feelings, 
which  we  now  ascribe  to  one— our  sensations  of  sound 
and  fragrance,  for  example, — as  wc  now  ascribe,  to 
such  an  immediate  external  cause,  our  emotions  of 
joy  or  sorrow.  A  still  more  important  acquisition  ia 
our  knowledge  of  our  own  organic  frame,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  in  a  great  measure  to  verify  our  sensa- 
tions,— ^to  produce  them,  aa  it  were  at  pleasure,  when 
their  external  objects  are  before  ns,  and  in  this  way 
to  correct  the  feelings  which  have  risen  spontaneously, 
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bj  those  which  we  ourselves  produce.  Thus,  when 
in  reverie,  our  conceptions  become  peculiarly  Tivid, 
and  the  objects  of  onr  thought  seem  almost  to  exist 
in  oar  presence ;  if  only  we  stretch  out  our  hand,  or 
fix  our  eyes  on  the  fonns  that  are  permanently  before 
us,  the  illusion  vanishes.  Our  organ  of  toucli  or  of 
sight  is  not  affected  in  the  same  manner  us  if  tlie 
object  that  charms  us  in  our  musing  dream  were  really  J 
present ;  and  we  claas  the  feeling,  therefore,  aa  a  I 
conception,  not  as  a  eensation,  which,  but  for  the 
opportunity  of  this  correction,  we  should  unquestion- 
ably, in  many  instances,  have  done. 

But  though,  in  forming  the  class  of  our  sensations. 
we  derive  many  advantages  from  that  full  knowledge 
which  the  experience  of  many  years  has  given,  we 
purchase  these  by  disadvantages  which  arc  perhaps  as 
great,  and  which  are  greater,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  power  to 
estimate'  their  amount.  AVhat  we  consider  as  the 
immediate  sensation,  is  not  the  simple  mental  state, 
as  it  originally  followed  that  corporeal  change  which 
now  precedes  it;  but,  at  least  in  the  most  striking 
af  nil  the  tribes  of  our  sensations,  is  a  very  different 
one.  We  have  the  authority  of  reason,  a  prion,  as 
showing  no  peculiar  connexion  of  the  points  of  the 
retina  with  one  place  of  bodies  more  than  with 
another ;  and  we  have  the  authority  also  of  observa- 
tion, —  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  young  man  who 
was  couched  by  Cheselden.  and  in  other  cases  of  the 
same  peculiar  species  of  blindness,  in  which  the  eyes, 
by  a  surgical  operation,  have  been  rendered  for  the 
first  time  capable  of  distinct  vision,  that  if  we  had  hud 
no  oi^an  of  sense  but  that  of  sight,  and  no  instinctive 
judgment  had  been  superadded  to  mere  vision,  we 
should  not  have  had  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
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magnitude  and  distant  place  of  objects ;  a  mere  ex- 
panse of  colour  being  all  which  we  should  have 
perceived,  if  even  colour  itself  could,  in  these  circum- 
stances, have  been  perceived  by  us  aa  expuuded.  Yet 
it  is  sufficient  now,  that  rays  of  light,  precisely  the 
same  in  number,  and  in  precisely  the  same  direction 
as  those  whicli.  at  one  period  of  our  life,  exhibited 
to  as  colour,  anJ  colour  alone,  should  fall  once  more 
on  tlio  same  small  exi)ansc  of  nerve,  to  give  ns  in- 
stantly that  boundlessness  of  vision  which,  almost  as 
if  the  fetters  of  our  mortal  frame  were  shaken  off,  lifts 
us  from  our  dungeon,  and  makes  us  truly  citizens,  not 
of  the  earth  only,  but  of  the  universe.  Simple  as  the 
principle  may  now  seem,  which  distinguishes  our 
secondary  or  acquired  peiceptions  of  vision  from 
those  whicli  were  primary  and  immediate,  it  was  long 
before  the  distinction  was  made;  and  till  a  period 
which,  —  if  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  those  long 
Bof  philosophic  inquiry,  or  rather  of  most  unphilosu- 

iic  argumentation,  which  had  gone  before, — may  bo 
considered  almost  as  in  our  own  time,  longitudinal 
distance  was  conceived  to  be  as  completely  an  original 
object  of  sight  as  the  varieties  of  mere  colour  and 
brilliancy.  There  may,  therefore,  —  though  we  have 
not  yet  been  able,  and  may  never  he  able  to  discover 
it, — be  a  corresponding  diflerence  in  our  other  sensa- 
tions, which  now  seem  to  ns  simple  and  immediate. 
In  the  case  of  sound,  indeed,  there  is  a  very  evident 
analogy  to  these  visual  acquired  perceptions ;  since  a 
constant  reference  to  place  mingles  with  our  sensa- 
tions of  this  class,  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  so 
distinctly,  as  in  our  perceptions  of  sight.  We  perceive 
tlie  sound,  ae  it  were,  near  or  at  a  distance,  in  one 
direction  rather  than  in  another ;  as,  in  the  case  of 
longitudinal  distance  in  vision,  we  perceive  colour  at 
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one  ilifitance  rather  than  at  another.  Vet  there  is  as 
little  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  organic  changes 
themselves,  to  snpposc  that  different  affections  of  otir 
auditory  uenes  should  originally  give  us  different 
notions  of  distance,  as  that  such  notions  should  ori* 
ginally  be  produced  by  different  affections  of  the 
retina;  and,  as  in  sight  and  hearing,  so  it  is  far  from 
iiuprobable  that  in  all  our  senses  there  may,  by  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  these  upon  each  other,  or  by 
the  repeated  lessons  of  individual  experience  in  each, 
be  a  similar  modification  of  the  original  simple  feelings, 
which,  in  that  first  stage  of  existence  that  opened  to  us 
the  world  aad  its  phenomena,  each  individual  organ 
separately  afforded.  Our  reasoning  with  respect  to 
thera,  therefore,  as  original  organs  of  sense,  may  perhaps 
be  as  false  as  our  chemical  reasoning  would  be  were  wc 
to  attempt  to  infer  the  properties  of  an  nncombincd 
acid,  or  alkali,  from  our  observation  of  the  very  different 
properties  of  a  neutral  salt,  into  the  compositiou  of 
which  we  know  that  the  acid  or  the  alkali  baa  entered. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  in  our  power  to  be  introduced  to  ■ 
a  society,  like  that  of  which  Diderot  speaks,  In  bis 
letter  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  theiu,  all  our  doubts  on  this  subject  would  be 
removed.  "  What  a  strange  society,"  says  he.  "  wonW 
five  persons  make,  each  of  them  endowed  with  only  one 
of  our  five  different  senses;  and  no  two  of  the  party  mtb 
the  same  sense !  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  differing, 
as  they  must  differ,  in  all  their  views  of  nature,  they 
would  treat  each  other  as  madmen,  and  that  each 
would  look  upon  tlie  othei-s  with  all  due  contempt. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  an  image  of  what  is  hap])ening  every 
moment  in  the  world ;  we  have  but  one  sense,  and  wa 
judge  of  every  thing."*      "There  is,  however,"  lie 

'  (Eiivres,  torn.  ii.  p.  12. 
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justly  remarks,  "  one  science,  though  but  one  science, 
in  which  the  whole  society  of  the  diiferent  senses 
might  a^Toe,  —  the  science  which  has  rclution  to  the 
properties  of  numljor.  Thoy  might  each  arrive,  by 
their  separate  abstractions,  at  the  aublimest  specula^ 
tions  of  arithmetic  antl  algebra;  they  might  fathom 
the  depths  of  analysis,  and  propose  and  resolve  prob- 
lems of  the  most  complicated  equations,  as  if  they 
were  all  so  many  Diojih  ant  uses.  It  is  perhaps,"  he 
adds,  "  what  the  oyster  is  doing  in  its  shell."  * 

From  audi  a  society,  —  if,  indeed,  wc  could  hold 
any  commuDication  with  these  profound  algebraists, 
except  in  tlieir  common  science  of  numbers — we  might 
undoubtedly  learn  w]iat  are  the  direct  immediate 
atfections  of  mind  to  which  our  senses  individually 
give  rise,  and  consequently  how  much,  while  feeling 
has  blended  with  feeliug.  they  have  reciprocally  ope- 
rated on  each  other.  But,  in  our  present  circum- 
elaucea,  unaided  by  intcrcourae  with  such  living  ab- 
stractions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remove  wholly 
this  uncertainty,  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  iuHii- 
ence  which  experience  may  have  had  in  modifying 
our  primary  sensations.  We  may  wish,  iudeed,  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  our  present  feelings  from  those 
which  the  same  objects  originally  excited  ;  but  since 
Ho  memory  can  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  we  did 
not  perceive  longitudinal  distance,  as  it  were,  imme- 
diately by  the  eye,  as  little,  we  may  suppose,  can  any 
memory  go  back  to  the  period  when  other  sensations, 
llcsa  interesting  than  those  of  vision,  were  first  excited. 
Could  we  trace  the  scries  of  feelings,  in  a  single  mind, 
x^as  variously  modified,  in  the  progress  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  —  we  should  know  more  of  the  iutellec- 
tnal  and  moral  nature  of  man  than  is  probably  ever  to 
te  revealed  to  Iiis  inquiry,  — when,  in  ages  as  remote 

'  (£uvrDH,  loni.  ii.  p.  131. 
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from  that  in  wbich  we  Urc,  and  perhaps  as  uiuch  more 
enlightcne<l,  as  oar  own  age  may  be  said  to  be,  iu  re- 
lation to  the  pfriod  of  original  darkness  and  barbarism, 
he  is  still  to  be  eearcbing  into  hie  own  nature  with 
the  same  aridity  as  now.  lie  must,  indeed,  be  a  yorj 
dull  observer,  who  has  not  felt,  on  looking  at  an 
infant  some  desire  to  know  the  little  processes  of 
thought  that  are  going  on  in  his  curious  and  active 
mind;  and  who,  in  reflecting  on  tlie  ralue,  as  an  attaiii- 
nient  in  science,  which  the  sageat  philosopher  woald 
get  on  the  consoionsness  of  those  acquisitions  whicb 
infancy  has  already  made,  is  not  struck  with  that 
nearness,  in  which,  in  some  points,  extreme  knowledge 
and  extreme  ignorance  may  almost  be  said  to  meet. 
What  metaphysician  is  there,  liowe\er  subtle  and 
profound  iu  his  analytical  inquiries,  and  however  snc- 
cessfnl  in  the  analyses  which  he  has  made,  who  wonM 
not  give  all  his  past  discovery,  and  all  his  hopes  of 
future  discovery,  for  the  certainty  of  knowing  with 
exactness  what  every  infant  feels  if  The  full  instruc- 
tion, which  such  a  view  of  onr  progressive  feelings, 
from  their  very  origin,  in  the  first  sensations  of  life. 
would  atford.  Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  however,  has  not 
communicated  to  as,  more  than  she  has  commani- 
cated  to  us  the  nature  uf  that  state  of  being  which  i 
awaits  the  soul  after  it  has  finished  its  career  ofl 
mortality.  Our  existence  seems,  in  our  oouccption 
of  it,  never  to  have  had  a  beginning.  As  far  back  as 
we  can  remember  any  event,  there  is  always  a  period 
that  appears  to  us  still  farther  back,  the  events  of 
whicli  wc  caunot  distingxiish ;  as,  when  wc  look 
toward  the  distant  horizon,  we  see,  less  and  less  di^ 
tinctly,  in  the  long  Hue  which  the  sunshine  of  evening 
still  illuminates,  plains,  and  woods,  and  streams,  and 
hills,  more  distant,  half  melting  into  air,  beyond  whicb 
our  eye  can  find  nothing, — though  we  are  still  cer- 
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tain  that  other  woods,  and  streams,  and  plains,  ate 
there,  and  that  it  is  only  the  imperfection  of  our  sight 
which  seema  to  boimd  them  as  in  another  world.  It 
is  to  man,  when  he  thinks  nj^on  his  own  beginning  as 
if  he  felt  himself  in  a  world  of  enchantment,  amid  the 
shades  and  flowers  of  which  he  had  been  wandering, 
unconscions  of  the  time  at  which  he  entered  it*  or  of 
the  objects  that  are  awaiting  hira^  when  he  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  close  of  that  path  whose  windings  Bti]l 
lead  him  forward, — and  knowing  little  more  than 
that  he  is  himself  happy,  and  that  the  unknown  Being, 
who  has  raised  this  magnificent  acene  around  him, 
raust  be  the  friend  of  the  mortal  whom  he  has  deigned 
to  admit  into  it. 

Well  pleased  he  scans 
Tlic  goodly  prospect, — and  with  inward  amilei. 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain, — 
Beholdfl  the  azure  canopy  of  Iieaven, 
And  living  lajiipe,  tliat  over-arch  liis  head 
With  more  than  re^l  splendour, — bends  his  ear 
To  the  full  cLoir  of  water,  air,  and  earth ; 
Nor  hecdg  the  pleasing  error  of  Wis  thought. 
Nor  doiihts  the  painted  green  or  azure  arch, 
Nor  qncstioas  mure  the  uiusio's  mingling  aounds, 
Tlian  space,  or  motion^  or  eternal  time  ; 
So  «weet  lie  feels  their  iniluencf;  to  attract 
Hia  fixed  soul,  to  brighten  tlic  duU  glooma 
Of  care,  and  make  t!ie  deatiaed  rood  of  lifa 
Delightful  to  his  feet.     So,  fahles  tell, 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  ex^doit, 
Beholds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spell 
Of  Eome  kiikd  ?nge,  the  patron  uf  his  toits^ 
A  visionary  paradise  disclosed, 
AiniJ  the  diihioufl  wild ;— with  streauiB,  and  shades, 
And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smilea. 
Cheers  Lie  lon^  labours,  and  renews  his  frame.' 

'  Fleasnres  of  ImBgioation,  book  iEi.  4Sa-5]  4.    The  Fixed  Soul, 
Tcr.  505;  Exploitei,  505;  and  Spel]s,  508.     Ori<f. 
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The  plilosophic  use  of  the  temi  sc^iisatiou  does  act 
iiecegsarilj  imply,  what,  in  its  popular  use,  is  con- 
fiidereJ  almost  as  involved  in  it ;  and  perbapa,  therefore, 
it  may  not  be  snperiiuous  to  iivarn  you,  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  feelings  which  are  pleasurable  or  painful, 
but  extends  to  every  mental  affection  that  is  the 
immediate  consequence  of  impression  on  onr  oi^us 
of  sense ;  of  which  mental  states  or  affections,  many, 
and,  06  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  are  of  a  kind  tliat  cannot  be  termed  citlier 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Of  the  objects  of  sight, 
for  example,  which  are  of  such  very  frequent  occur-t 
rence,  how  few  are  there  at  which  wc  look,  either 
with  pleasure  or  with  pain, — if  we  except  that  indirect 
pleasure  which,  in  particular  cases,  they  may  aflord, 
as  commnnicating  to  us  information  that  is  vahiabie 
in  itself,  or  as  gratifying  even  our  idlest  curiosity. 
To  take  one  of  the  most  strikiug  cases  of  this  sort:  J 
tliough  we  may  derive,  from  the  perusal  of  a  work 
that  interests  us,  the  pnrcst  deliglit,  it  is  a  delight 
resulting  only  from  the  conceptions  which  the  author, 
in  consequence  of  the  happy  contrivance  of  symbolic 
characters,  has  been  able  to  transfuse,  as  it  were, 
from  ]iis  own  mind  into  ours  ;  but,  during  all  the  time 
of  the  perusal,  sensations,  almost  iunumerable,  have 
been  excited  in  us  by  the  separate  characters  with 
which  the  pages  are  covered,  that  have  never  mmgled 
even  the  faintest  direct  pleasure  with  the  general 
emotion  which  they,  and  they  alone,  have  indirectly 
produced. 

"  I  apprehend,"  says  Dr.  Reid.  "that  besides  the 
sensations  that  are  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
there  is  still  a  greater  number  that  are  indifferent. 
To  these  we  give  so  little  attention  that  they  have  no 
naire,  and  are  immediately  forgot,  as  if  they  had 
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been;  and  it  requires  attention  to  the  operations  of 
our  miuds  to  be  convinced  of  their  existence.  For 
tliis  end,  we  may  observe  that,  to  a  good  eai-,  every 
human  voice  ia  distinguishable  from  all  others.  Some 
voices  are  pleasant,  eoiae  diaagrccuble;  but  the  far 
greater  part  can  neither  be  said  to  be  one  or  the 
other.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  sounds, 
and  no  lees  of  tastes,  smells,  and  colours ;  and  if  we 
consider  that  oui*  senses  are  in  continual  exercise 
while  we  are  awake,  that  some  sensation  attends 
every  object  they  present  to  us,  and  that  familiar 
objects  seldom  raise  any  emotion,  pleasant  or  painful, 
—  we  shall  see  reason,  besides  the  agreeable  and 
disagreeable,  to  admit  a  third  class  of  sensations, 
that  may  be  called  indifferent.  The  sensations  that 
are  indiiferent  are  far  from  being  useless.  They 
serve  as  signs  to  distinguish  things  that  differ;  and 
the  informatiou  we  have  concerning  things  external 
comes  by  their  ineana.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  no  ear  to 
receive  pleasure  from  the  harmony  or  melody  of  sounds, 
he  would  still  find  the  sense  of  hearing  of  great  utility : 
thongb  sounds  gave  him  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  of 
themselves,  they  would  give  bim  much  useful  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  like  may  he  said  of  the  sensations  we 
have  by  all  the  other  senses."  ^ 

It  is  as  signs,  indeed,  far  more  than  as  mere 
pleasturos  in  themselves,  that  our  sensations  are  to 
us  of  such  inestimable  value.  Even  in  the  case  to 
which  1  before  alluded,  of  the  symbolic  or  arbitrary 
characters  of  a  language,  when  we  consider  all  the 
important  purposes  to  which  these  are  subservient,  as 
raising  us  originally  from  absolute  barbarism,  and 
saving  us  from  relapsing  into  it,  there  might  be  an 


^  On  the  InteUcctual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  IB. 
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appearance  of  paradox  indeed,  but  there  ^vonld  be 
perfect  truth  iu  asaertiug,  that  the  sensations  which 
are  themselves  indifferent,  are  more  precious,  even  in 
relation  to  happiness  itself,  than  the  sensationti  whidi 
are  themselves  accompanied  with  lively  delight,  or 
rather,  of  which  it  is  the  very  essence  to  be  delight- 
ful. Happiness,  though  necessarily  involving  present 
pleasure,  is  the  direct  or  indirect,  and  often  the  very 
distant,  result  of  feelings  of  every  kind,  pleasurable, 
painful,  nnd  indiflferent.  It  is  like  the  beautiful  prcH 
fusion  of  flowers  which  adorn  onr  summer  Helds.  In 
our  admimtion  of  the  foliage,  and  the  blossoms,  and 
the  pure  airs  and  eunshine,  in  which  they  seem  to 
live,  we  almost  forget  the  darkness  of  the  soil  in 
which  their  roots  are  spread.  Yet  how  much  should 
wo  err,  if  we  were  to  consider  them  as  deriving  their 
chief  nutriment  from  the  beams  that  shine  around 
them,  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  wliich  we  have 
wandered  with  joy.  That  delightful  radiance  alone 
would  have  been  of  little  efficacy  without  the  showers, 
from  which,  in  those  very  wanderings,  we  have  often 
sought  shelter  at  noon  ;  or  at  least  without  the  dews, 
which  were  unheeded  by  us,  as  they  fell  silently  and 
almost  insensibly  on  our  evening  walk. 

With  the  common  division  of  our  sensations  into 
five  classes,  —  those  of  smell,  taste^  hearing,  sight, 
touch,  we  have  been  familiar,  almost  from  our  child- 
hood ;  and  though  the  classification  may  be  far  from 
perfect,  in  reference  to  our  sensations  themselves, 
considered  simply  as  affections  of  the  mind,  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  in  reference  to  the  mere  oi^ns 
of  sense ;  for,  though  our  sensations  of  beat  and  cold, 
in  one  very  important  respect,  which  \a  afterwaida 
to  be  considered  by  us,  have  much  less  resemblance 
to  the  other  sensations   which  we    acquire   by  our 
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organs  of  toiicli,  or  at  least  to  sensations  which 
we  are  generally  supposed  to  derive  from  that  organ, 
than  to  sensations  which  we  receive  by  the  medium 
of  other  organs,  our  seiieations  of  smell  and  sound  for 
examjtlc — still,  as  they  arise  from  an  affection  of  the 
same  organ,  they  may  be  more  conveniently  referred 
to  the  same  than  to  any  other  class ;  since,  if  we  quit 
that  obvious  line  of  distinction  which  the  difference  of 
organs  affords,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  define  them 
by  other  lines  ita  precise. 

But  whatever  may  be  tbearbitrarydiviaion  orarrange- 
mcnt  wliicli  we  may  form  either  of  our  sensations 
themselves,  or  of  the  organs  that  are  prcviouely  affected, 
the  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  affected  by  the  changes  of  state  in  our  mere 
bodily  organs,  must  bo  regarded  as,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  of  priuiiiry  vaJne  in  our  mental  constitution. 
To  the  individual,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in 
itself  all  tlie  things  which  are  around  him,  however 
near  or  afar ;  because  it  is  truly  that  by  which  alone 
all  things  near  or  afar  become  known  to  liim.  It 
constitutes,  by  this  mutual  relation  which  it  establishes, 
a  power  of  more  than  magic  agency,  before  which  the 
great  gulf  that  appeared  to  separate  for  ever  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  disappears,  which  thus 
links  together  substances,  that  seemed,  in  their  nature, 
incapable  of  any  common  bond  of  union,  and  which, 
bringing  the  whole  infinity  of  things  within  the  sphere 
of  our  own  mind,  communicates  to  it  some  faint 
semblance  of  the  omnipresence  of  its  Author.  "What 
is  that  organ,"  says  an  eloquent  French  writer,  speaking 
of  the  eye,  "what  is  that  astonishing  organ,  in  which 
all  objects  acquire,  by  turns,  a  successive  existence, — 
where  the  spaces,  the  figures,  and  the  motions  that 
surround  me  are  as  it  were  created,— -where  the  stars 
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that  exist  at  the  distance  of  a  bandred  millioDS  of 
leagaes,  become  a  part  of  myself, — and  where,  *m  a 
single  half  iuch  of  diameter,  is  contained  the  nniTeree?" 
This  povrer  of  external  sense,  which  first  awakes  QS 
into  life,  continuea,  ever  after,  to  watch  as  it  were 
roand  the  life  which  it  awoke,  larishing  on  us  perpetual 
Tarietie:^  of  iiistraction  and  delight ;  and  if,  from  the 
simple  pleasnres,  and  simple  elementary  knowledge 
which  it  immediately  affords,  we  trace  its  in6uenoe. 
through  all  the  successive  feelings  to  which  it  indirectly  I 
gives  rise,  it  may  be  said  to  exist,  by  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  transnintatiou,  in  the  most  refined 
and  ethereal  of  all  our  thoughts  and  emotions.  What 
Giajsays  of  it, — in  the  commencement  of  hi^  beautiful 
fragment.  De  Priocipiis  Cogitandi,  addressed  to  bis 
friend  West,  is  not  too  high  a  panegyric, — that  every 
thing  delightful  and  amiable,  friendship,  and  fancy, 
and  wisdom  itself,  hare  their  primary  source  in  it. 

XoD  ilia  lera  pritnordia  motus, 
Qoaaqttam  parva,  dabont.     Lsctum  vel  amabUe  qutcijuid 
Trei|uaiu  oritur,  trahic  hine  ortum ;  nee  sm^t  ad  auras, 
Quiu  ea  coQspiicDt  simul,  eveotusijas  fwcundent. 
Ilinc  rario}  ritai'  artee,  ac  moUior  nsns, 
Dolce  ct  mnicitia;  riacloiu  :  Sapientia  tlia 
Umc  roseum  accendit  lum«ii,  raltuijtte  aereno, 
Ilumaoas  aperit  mentes,  nora  gaodta  monatmna. 

Bla  etiam,  qnse  te  (mirum)  Doctecque  diesquo 
AsBidud  fovit  inepinuis  liuguanKjue  fiequentem 
Temporal  in  nameros,  atquo  hona  malcet  incrtes, 
Aurea  con  alia  si  jactat  origioe  Alnsa.^ 

So  much,  indeed,  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  all 
that  is  valuable  and  delightful  in  hnman  feeling,  in- 
volves these  elementary  sensations,  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  essence  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  themselves, 
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that  one  of  the  most  acute  of  modern  IVeiich  iiiutu- 
physicians,  and,  witli  gcarcoly  nii  exception,  all  the 
philusophcrs  of  the  French  niotaphyHicul  school,  who 
are  his  followers,  have  considered  the  whole  variety 
of  human  consciousness  aa  mere  sensation  variously 
tninrifoniied  ;  though*  in  etatiny  the  nature  of  this 
t  ran  :j  format  ion,  and  tho  difference  of  the  sensations  aa 
transformed  from  the  primary  forms  of  mere  external 
feeling,  they  have  not  heen  so  oxplicifc  as  the  asBertors 
ofa  system  so  paraduxical  oughtassurcdiyto  have  been. 
On  the  fallaeioB  of  this  very  prevalent  theory  of  tlie 
mind,  however,  which  is  afterwards  to  he  examined 
by  us  fully,  I  need  not  at  present  mako  any  remarks. 
Though  this  excessive  simplification  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  human  thought  and  feeling  is,  however,  far 
more  than  tlio  phenomena  truly  allow,  it  is  not  tho 
less  certain  that  all  the  varieties  of  our  consciousness, 
though  not  mere  transformations  of  external  sense, 
are,  when  traced  to  tlieir  source,  the  results  of  sensa- 
tion in  its  various  original  forms.  In  inquiring  into 
the  phenomena  of  our  senses,  then,  wc  begin  our 
inquiry  where  knowledge  itself  begins;  and  though 
the  twilight,  which  hangs  over  this  first  i)pening  of 
intellectual  life,  is  peihaps  only  a  presngo,  or  a  part 
of  that  ohficurity  which  is  to  attend  the  whol«  track 
of  human  investigation,  it  still  is  twilight  only,  not 
absolute  darkness.  Wo  can  discover  much,  though 
we  cannot  <liscover  all ;  and  where  ahsolnlc  discovery 
is  not  allowed,  there  is  still  left  to  ua  a  probability  of 
conjecture,  of  which,  in  Hiich  lintitcd  circumatanccs, 
even  philosophy  might  justly  avail  herself  without 
departing  from  her  legitimate  province. 
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o«r  oigaos  of  sense,  it  U  agacjaary  tliat  we  should 
take  some  Botke  of  the  coq>oreal  put  of  the  process ; 
tboagfa  H  Boet  ahrajs  be  femembered,  that  it  U  the 
bst  put  of  tbe  process,  the  mental  affection  {mlj, 
which  tralr  beloi^  to  oar  science, — and  that  if  thi^ 
in  all  its  Tarieties»  bad  been  the  result  of  any  other 
species  of  affections  of  organs  cocstitated  in  anr  other 
manner, — as  long  as  there  was  the  regular  correqion- 
denoe  of  certain  mental  a&ctioos  with  certain  organic 
affections, — the  philosophy  of  mind  would  hare  con- 
tinued precisely  the  same  as  now.  Our  syetems  of  ana- 
tomy, and  of  tbe  physiology  of  our  mere  bodily  frame, 
would  indeed  hare  been  different ;  bat  not  that  more 
intimate  physiology  which  relates  to  the  fonctioos  of 
the  animating  spirit,  whose  presence  is  life,  and  witb< 
oot  which  oar  bodily  frame,  in  all  its  beautiful  adap- 
tation of  parts  to  parts,  is  a  machine  as  inert  and 
powerless  as  the  separate  atoms  that  compose  it. 

The  great  essential  organ  of  all  sensation  is  the 
brain,  with  its  appendages,  particularly  the  nerves  that 
issae  from  it  to  certain  organs  which  are  more  strictW 
termed  the  organs  of  sense ;  as  it  is  there  the  imme- 
diate objects,  or  external  causes  of  sensation,  th« 
pArticles  of  light,  for  example,  in  vision,  or  of  odour 
in  smeB,  arrive  and  come,  as  it  were,  into  contact 
with  the  sensorial  substance.  Each  oigan,  as  yoa 
well  know,  has  objects  peculiar  to  itself,  which  it 
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wouM  be  superHuous  to  enumerate;  and  since  the 
blind  are  still  sensible  of  sonnd,  the  deaf  of  colour, 
and  both  of  smell,  and  taste,  and  touch,  there  must 
evidently  be  some  difference,  either  in  the  sensorial 
substance  itself,  which  is  diffused  over  the  different 
organs,  or  iu  the  mode  of  its  diffusion,  and  exposure 
in  the  different  organs,  from  which  this  striking  diver- 
sity of  their  relative  sensibilities  pioceeJs.  The 
nervous  matter,  however,  considered  separately  from 
the  coats  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  of  the  same  half 
fibrous,  hut  soft  and  pulpy  texture,  as  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  is  in  perfect  continuity  with  that 
substance,  forming,  therefore,  with  it,  what  may  be 
considered  as  one  mass,  as  much  as  the  whole  braiu 
itself  may  be  considered  as  one  mass ;  which  has,  indeed, 
for  its  chief  seat  the  great  cavity  of  the  head ;  the — 

Suporas  bommis  aedes,  arcemque  cerebri ; 
NauKjuo  illie  puauit  aolitiin,  6t  Hua  templa  s&cravit, 
Mens  auLDii  ; ' 

but  which  extends,  Ijy  innumerable  ramifications,  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  through  the  intenial  parts  of 
the  body.  The  mind,  ui  that  central  brain  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  reside,  communicating  with  all  these 
extreme  branches,  has  been  compared,  by  a  very 
obvious  but  a  very  beautiful  similitude,  to  the  parent 
ocean,  receiving  from  innumerable  distances  the  waters 
of  its  filial  streams : 

LAc  uli  ]i>Dgin({iii6  deficendutit  tnunllhiis  amiies, 
Velirolus  Tamieta,  flavcntieijue  Indus  areniD, 
Eupbratesqne,  Togiisquo,  et  opinio  flumiiie  G&n{^, 
UnJas  quisquc  Buaa  volvens, — cursuquc  soQoro 
In  iimre  |>roruiii]JUut  i  lioa  maguo  accHiiia  iu  aatro 
Excipit  Oceanus,  natorumquo  online  lougo 
Dona  recogn<>Bcit  vonieutftiii,  ullivquo  serenal 


'  Gray  de  I'rincip.  CogU.  lib.  i.  48-50. 
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from  natural  morbid  causes.  In  short,  if  the  brain 
and  nerves  be  in  a  sound  state,  and  certain  substances 
be  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  neryons  eystom, — 
as,  for  instance,  sapid  bodies  to  the  extremitica  of 
the  nerves  of  taste,  or  light  to  that,  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  forms  what  is  termed  the  retina, 
— there  is  then  instant  sensation;  and  when  the  brain 
itself  is  not  in  a  sound  state  to  a  certain  extent,  or 
when  the  nerve  which  is  diffused  on  a  particular  organ 
is,  either  at  this  extremity  of  it,  or  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  to  a  certain  degree  impaired,  then  there  is  no 
sensation,  though  the  same  external  causes  be  applied. 
Tliis  very  slight  general  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  sensation  takes  place,  and  of  the 
circnrastauces  in  which  it  does  not  take  place,  is  all 
the  knowledge  wliich  physiology  affords  us  of  the 
corporeal  part  of  the  process ;  and  it  is  likely  to 
continue  so  for  ever, — at  least  in  all  the  more  impor- 
tant respects  of  our  ignorance,  —  since  any  changes 
which  occur  in  the  corpuscular  motion,  and  consequent 
new  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  atid  nerves,  corresponding  with  the  diversities 
of  feeling  during  those  particular  states, — if  such  cor- 
puscular niotioua  or  changes  do  really  take  place, — 
are  probably  far  too  minute  to  be  observable  by  our 
organs ;  even  though  we  could  lay  open  all  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  brain  to  complete  observation,  without 
destroying,  or  at  all  affecting,  the  usual  pheuomcna  of 
life :— 

Id  following  life  through  creatures  we  diseect, 
We  lose  it,  in  the  moment  we  iletect.' 

Indeed,  we  arc  not  able  to  do  even  so  much  DS  this; 
for  life  has  already  vanished,  long  before  we  have  come 
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Of  the  nature  of  the  eooneition  of  this  great 
sensorial  organ  with  the  sentieot  mind*  we  never 
shall  be  able  to  understand  more  than  is  inrolred  in 
the  sioiple  fact,  tbat  a  certain  affection  of  the  nerrous 
ayatem  precedes  immediately  a  certain  affection  of 
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[the  mind.     But,  tliough  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 

rlhia  species  of  mutual  succession  of  bodily  and  mental 

'Changes,  as   peculiarly  inexplicable,    from   the  very 

j,  different  nature  of  tbe  substances  which  are  recipro- 

ically  affected,  it  is  truly  not  more  so  than  any  other 

case  of  succession  of  events,  where  the  phenomena 

occur  in  substances  that  are  not   diffcreut  in  their 

properties,  but  analogous,  or  even  absolutely  similar; 

S  since,  in  no  one  instance  of  this  kind,  can  we  perceive 

'  more  than  the  uniform  order  of  the  succession  itself; 

d    of  changes,   the   successions   of  which   are  all 

absolutely  inexplicable,  or,  in  other  words,  absolutely 

Bitnple,  and  unsusceptible,  therefore,  of  further  analysis, 

I;  none  can  be  justly  said  to  be  more  or  less  so  than 

I  another.     That  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mere  particles 

j  of  the  brain,  should  be  followed  by  a  change  of  state 

of  the  sentient  mind,  is  truly  wonderful ;  but  if  we 

f  consider  it  strictl}',  we  shall  find  it  to  be  by  no  means 

more  wonderful  than  that  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  at 

a  certain  point  of  the  heavens,  should  render  the  state 

of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  our  earth  different  from 

W^bat  it  otherwise  would  naturally  be ;  or  that  the 

state  of  every  particle  of  our  globe,  in  its  relative 

tendencies  of  gravitation,  should  be  instantly  changed, 

as  it  unquestionably  would  be,  by  the  destruction  of 

the  most  distant  satellite  of  the  most  distant  planet 

of  our  system,  or  probably,  too,  by  the  destruction  even 

'  of  one  of  those  remotest  of  stars,  which  are  perhaps 

illuminating  their  own  system  of  planets,  so  far  in  the 

,  depth  of  infinity,  that  their  light, — to  borrow  a  well- 

I  known  illustration  of  sidereal  distance, — may  never 

yet  have  reached  our  earth  since  the  moment  at  which 

they  darted  forth  their  Hrst  beams  on  the  creation  of 

the  universe.      We   believe,  indeed,  with   as  much 

confidence,  that  one  event  will  uniformly  have  for  its 
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of  tbe 

o  Ve  eo^Htvni- 
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t  .e  oiker,  so 

m  the  $b»ie  of  the  brain 
to  Ae  riw^  in  tlic 
bcfieved.  Ib  Applying 
tezm  iBoeed 
befiire.  Dr.  Reid  is 
careful  to  poioi  ont  Uie  veaaoa  for  which  this  tern 
•\fptiun  to  hrra  preferabie  to  otb«rs:  aod  though  1 
eoofiiM  that  the  word  seens  to  me  to  conve v  too  ranch 
tb«  notion  of  a  peculiar  well-knovm  species  of  actioo, 
—that  which  coDsieta  in  producing  a  oertnin  con- 
fi^uTuiion  of  the  object  impressed,  correspondiDg  with 
Iho  flKurti  of  the  impressing  object,  the  very  notion 
thiit  liriR  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  in  the  theory  of 
ii>rr('|ition ;  iind  though  T  conceire  the  simple  term 
'/inm/t'  or  nffirtion  to  be  all  which  is  safely  admis8ibl«i.j 
iiM  toiiH  as  the  nature  of  the  pnrticnlar  change 
ftbitohitf  ly  unknown ;  still  it  must  be  confessed,  tbi 
liii|>roMiun  is  u  tonn  a  little  more  gencrtU  ths 
ibu    other    names    of   action    to  which    Dr.   Hei^ 
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^lludes,   and   tberefore   preferable   to   them,   in   tlie 
present  cnse. 

"  There  is  sufficient  reason,"  he  says,  "  to  concUi<le, 
that,  in  perception,  the  object  produces  some  change 
in  the  organ;  that  the  organ  produces  some  change 
upon  the  neiTe;  and  that  the  nerve  produces  some 
change  in  the  brain.  And  we  give  the  name  of  an 
impression  to  those  changes,  because  we  have  not  a 
name  more  proper  to  express,  in  a  general  manner, 
any  change  produced  in  a  body  by  an.  external  cause, 
without  specifying  the  nature  of  that  change.  Whe- 
ther it  be  pressure,  or  attraction,  or  repulsion,  or 
vibration,  or  something  unknown,  for  which  we  have 
BO  name,  still  it  may  be  called  an  impression.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of  this  change  or 
impression,  philosophers  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  thing  at  all."  ' 

That  the  word  impremon  is  not  so  free,  as  Dr. 
Reid  supposes,  from  that  hypothetical  meaning  which 
he  wished  to  avoid,  I  have  already  remarked.  But 
the  reason  assigned  by  him  for  his  preference  of  it, 
is  unquestionably  a  just  one;  since  a  jdirase  which 
expresses  the  least  possible  knowledge,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  beat  suited  to  human  ignorance, — 
that  ignorance  which,  not  in  the  philosophy  of  in- 
tellect only,  hut  in  whatever  track  of  science  we  may 
proceed,  and  whatever  truths  we  may  proudly  discover 
111  our  way,  still  meets  us  at  the  end  of  every  path, 
as  if  to  mock  at  once  our  weakness  and  our  pride, — ■ 
and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  every  where,  because  it 
is  wherever  wq  are  ourselves.  The  splendour  of 
nature,  as  It  exists  in  itself,  is,  if  1  may  speak 
figuratively,  like  sunshine  on  a  boundless  plain,  on 
the  flowers  and  herbage  of  which,  though  there  be 
>  Oa  tbe  lQt«U«ctual  Pow«re,  EM&y  II.  cbap.  Ij. 
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mIvbi;  there  ia  brilliancy  iu 
k.  ikit,  »  soon  as  we  hare 
to  iirtiagiiri*  the  diversity 
ii  BO  olMcsred  by  our  verr 
thetf  nee  direnaties  are  no 
m  a  man  conld  not  move 
kb  on  rindow  on  ever^ 

xe  igDOnat  of  the  nature  of 
aloDg  the  nerre  to 
to  an  opinion  that  U 
wmj  be  improbable,  it  is 
thai  tiiere  is  really  do 
>D  as  this  which  iai 
though,  from  the 
yov  vigH  be  led,  perhaps,  to 
I  hare  already  said,  are  not 
Kpanie  irifflw,  bvt  are  in  coatinaity  with  each  other, 
at  leHt  aa  mmdk  as  TwioM  parta  of  the  brain  itself, 
whkk  an  enm^thutdtei  mder  Aat  single  term,  can 
be  said  to  be  rnntiBanwH  When  taken  together,  ther 
Satm  wbat  b  trrtly  one  complicated  sensorial  organ,— 
the  orgaa  of  aU  o«r  ooiiatioDB,  aeoording  to  the  dif- 
feteat  stafeea  ia  winefc  tbe  oigaa  exista,  or  tlie  different 
parte  of  it  which  are  chiefly  affected.  In  bearing,  for 
example,  a  certain  state  of  that  part  of  the  sensorial 
Ofgan  which  constitntes  the  auditory  nerres,  —  in 
TMon,  a  certain  state  of  that  part  of  it,  which  con- 
stitotes  the  optic  nerree,  —  is  necessary  to  sensation: 
and,  in  both  cases,  according  to  the  universal  supposi- 
tion on  the  subject,  all  or  part  of  the  brain  likewise 
most  exi£t  in  a  certain  state,  of  which  we  knoff 
DothiDf;  more,  than  that  it  is  followed,  in  the  one  caK. 
by  the  sensation  of  sound,  in  the  other  case  by  that  of 
sight.     The  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  bodilj 
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frame, — which  must  he  equally  inexplicable  on  eyery 
Guppositiou  that  can  be  formed, — 18  not  supposed,  by 
any  philosopher,  to  depend  on  the  state  of  a  single 
physical  point  of  the  brain  aloue ;  and,  if  it  extend 
to  more  than  one  such  point,  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  itself,  independently  of  ex- 
perience, which  necessarily  limits  it  to  one  portion  of 
the  complex  sensorial  organ  more  than  to  another,  — 
to  the  particles  of  the  central  mass  of  the  brain,  for 
example,  more  than  to  those  of  the  nerve  itself  It 
is  experience,  then,  to  which  we  are  referred ;  and 
experience,  though  it  shows  that  certain  nerves  are 
not  essential  to  life,  since  lifo  continues  equally  after 
they  may  have  been  impaired,  or  even  destroyed,  is 
far  from  showing  that  an  affection  of  them  is  not 
essential  to  sensation,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
particular  sensation ;  nor  does  it  afford  even  the 
slightest  evidence  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  only 
use  of  the  nerve  is  to  communicate  a  certain  affection 
to  the  brain,  wiiioh  affection  of  the  mere  central  part 
of  the  sensorial  organ  would,  of  itself,  immediately 
indoce  sensation,  though  the  uei've  were  annihilated 
iu  the  preceding  instant.  The  sensation  may  be  tlie 
immediate  effect,  not  of  the  state  of  the  hmin  only, 
but  of  the  state  of  the  brain  and  of  any  particular 
nerve  considered  as  existing  together  at  the  moment; 
in  the  same  manner,  as,  by  those  who  ascribe  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  sensation  to  the  mere  brain,  exclusive 
of  its  nervous  appendages,  it  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
tbe  state,  not  of  one  physical  point  of  the  central 
brain,  but  on  the  state  of  many  such  coexisting 
points.  Wc  know  not  to  what  extent,  in  the  great 
sensorial  organ,  this  change  is  necessary ;  but  we 
believe,  that,  to  some  extent,  it  is  necessary;  and  the 
question  is,  whether,  in  the  whole  portion  so  affected, 


tyllMitliaMfBlcfcaiUpeafsCiteaf  the 
whirtHfr  it  muf  hm,  wUcfc  is  mtetmm^ 
m  the  yitkabt  ea«e;  m  tfce  mme  mama  as  the 
of  a  uimliil  Mf ,  «t  a  eertu  foirt  ia  the 
beavcM^  m  mmt^aHefy  fofloiral  bf  s  cfange  of  BUte 
H  Ibe  wfaole  guwitiiiBg  partwW  of  cmr  globe;  the 
ebaage  in  aaj  loag  Jfae  of  tibcse  gnTitating  |nrtidei 
being  not  commnnieated  from  each  to  each,  bat  d^ 
pending  onlj  on  tbe  preseiiee  of  the  distant  sun  or 
{Jaoet ;  and  b^uufa^  in  the  ouMt  remote  pewticle  of  J 
tbe  Uoe,  at  tbe  rtry  mune  instant,  as  in  that  which  13  " 
nearest,  on  tbe  esr&ce  of  the  earth.  An  imtant 
chaof^,  in  the  lon^  Hue  of  gensorial  particles, — if  tbe 
•fllration  of  a  Ion;;  line  of  tbeec  particles  be  necessai^. 
—  on  the  preseoce  of  a  particoLir  object,  is  not  more 
iroprobttblo  in  itself,  than  this  instant  and  unircrsal 
influence  of  graTitation,  that  raries  with  all  the  rar;'- 
\nyi  positions  of  a  distant  object. 
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Bat  is  it,  indeed,  certaiD,  tbat,  iu  seusatiou,  there 
is  au  affection  of  the  central  brain,  whether  immediate 
or  progressive  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  at  least,  or  more 
than  possible,  that  the  state  of  the  mind,  when  we 
perceive  colours  aud  sounds,  may  be  the  immediate 
consequent  of  the  altered  state  of  that  part  of  the 
sensorial  organ  which  forms  the  expansion  of  the 
nerve  in  the  eye  or  ear  ?  The  sensations  must  be 
supposed,  in  every  theory,  to  be  the  consequents  of 
states  induced  in  some  sensorial  particles ;  and  there 
is  nothing  but  the  mere  names  of  brain  and  nerve, 
invented  by  ourselves,  and  the  notions  "which  we  have 
chosen,  without  evidence,  to  attach  to  these  mere 
names,  which  would  mark  the  sensorial  particles  in 
the  nervous  expanse  itself,  as  less  fitted  to  be  the  im- 
mediate antecedents  of  sight  aud  bearing,  than  the 
similar  sensorial  particles  in  any  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  brain.  There  is  no  reason,  in  short, 
a  prioiu,  for  supposing  that  a  state  of  the  sensorial 
particles  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sensation, 
and  that  the  sensation  must  be  the  effect  of  a  state 
equally  unknown,  of  apparently  similar  particles,  iu 
that  other  part  of  the  general  sensorial  organ,  which 
we  hare  denominated  the  brain.  Sensation,  indeed, 
is  prevented  by  decay,  or  general  disease  of  the  brain, 
or  by  separation  of  the  nerve,  or  pressure  on  it,  in  any 
part  of  its  course.  But  it  is  far  from  improbable, 
that  these  causes,  which  must  evidently  be  injurious 
to  the  oi^n,  may  act,  merely  by  preventing  that 
aoond  state  of  the  nerve  which  is  necessary  for  sen- 
sation, and  which,  iu  an  organ  so  very  delicate,  may 
be  affected  by  the  slightest  influences. — by  influences 
far  slighter  than  may  naturally  be  expected  to  result 
from  such  an  injury  of  such  a  part.  The  nerves  and 
k  brain  together  form  one  great  organ ;    and  a  sound 


•f  Xk^  brain  and  nerves 
te  W  peodiarlr  fitted  for 
there  inigbt 
ciremnstaocc,  in 
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of  extetnal  objects,  do  oot 
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of  tbat  more  power- 
W  icagmred  bjr  the  eye.  In  a 
tUi^  bowerer,  in  whicli  the  inter- 
br  philoaopbers, — if  snch  a 
of  BOtioat  do  really  take  place,' 
to  be  beyond  oor  observation,  it  h  m- 
posrible  for  any  one,  wbo  has  a  just  ecase  of  the  iimits 
which  nature  has  opposed  to  oar  search,  to  prononnee 
with  certainty,  or  eren  perb^tt  wkh  that  faint  speeies 
of  belief  which  we  give  to  mere  probability.  My  ess- 
jectores  on  the  ^object,  therefore,  I  state  simply  as 
coBJectares,  and  nothing  more. 
IF,  indeed,  what  is  but  a  taere  ooojecture  could  be 
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shown  to  be  well  founded,  it  would  add  another  case 
to  the  immmerable  instances,  in  wbich  philosophers 
hare  laboured,  for  ages,  to  explain  what  did  not  exist 
— contenting  themselves,  after  their  long  toil,  with 
the  skill  and  industry  which  they  have  exliibited.  in 
removing  difficulties,  which  they  bad  before,  with 
great  skill  and  industry,  placed  in  their  own  way. 
"I  am  not  so  much  convinced  of  our  radical  ignorance," 
says  an  ingenious  writer,  "by  the  things  that  arc,  of 
which  the  nature  is  hid  from  us.  as  by  the  things  that 
are  not,  of  wliicb,  notwithstanding,  we  contrive  to  give 
a  very  tolerable  account ;  for  this  shows  that  wo  are 
not  merely  without  the  principles  which  lead  to  truth, 
but  that  there  are  other  principles  in  our  nature,  which 
can  accommodate  themselves  very  well,  and  form  a 
close  connexion  with  what  is  positively  false." 

Hut  whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  removing 
this  supposed  link  of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process 
of  sensation,  there  is  another  prior  link,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  of  great  importance  to  separate  from  the 
chain.  I  allude  to  the  distinction  whicli  is  commonly 
mode  of  the  objects  of  sense,  as  acting  themselves  on 
our  organs,  or  as  acting  through  what  is  termed  a 
medium. 

*'  A  second  law  of  our  nature,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  re- 
garding perception,  is,  that  we  perceive  no  object, 
unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  organ  of 
sense,  either  by  the  immediate  a]iplicatiou  of  the 
object,  or  by  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses,  viz. 
touch  and  taste,  there  must  be  an  immediate  applica- 
tion of  tlie  object  to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three, 
the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but  still  by 
means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is 
made  upon  the  organ.     The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn 
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into  ibe  nostrila  iritfa  the  breatli,  are  tbe  mcdiam  of 
SBcU ;  the  mdolatioDS  of  the  air^  are  the  medinm  of 
haaring ;  aad  tl»e  njs  of  Hgbt.  passmg  from  visible 
obfecta  to  t^  cje»  are  the  mediam  of  sight.  We  s«g 
DO  objeet*  oaleBB  njs  of  light  come  from  it  to  the  eje. 
We  heat  not  the  eonnd  of  anv  hodj,  Quiess  the  ribra- 
tioitd  of  some  elastic  medium,  oocaAoned  br  the  tre* 
mulooa  motioa  of  the  sounding  body,  rcuch  our  ear. 
We  perceive  no  smell,  anless  the  efflaria  of  the  smell- 
ing bodj  alter  into  tbe  nostriU.  We  perceire  do 
taafce.  anleas  the  sapid  body  be  applied  to  tbe  tongae, 
or  some  port  of  tbe  oigao  of  taste.  Nor  do  we  per* 
eeive  any  tangible  qoalitv  of  a  body,  nuless  it  toueh 
the  bands,  or  some  part  of  our  body."  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  cases  of  a  sapposed 
medium,  which  Dr.  Kcid  considers  as  forming  so  im- 
portant a  distinction  of  our  sensations,  the  real  object 
of  sense  is  not  the  distant  object,  but  that  which 
acts  immediate-lj  upon  the  organs,  —  the  light  itseli", 
not  the  suu  which  beams  it  on  us, — the  odorous  parti- 
cles which  the  nind  has  wafted  to  us  from  the  rose, 
not  the  rose  itself  upon  its  stem.  —  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  within  our  ear,  not  the  cannon  that  is  fired  at 
the  distance  of  miles.  The  li^^'bt,  tlie  odour,  the 
vibrating  air,  by  which  alone  our  senses  are  afleoted, 
act  ou  our  nerves  of  sight,  of  smell,  and  hearing,  with 
an  influence  as  direct,  and  as  little  limited  in  the  kind 
of  action,  as  that  with  whicii  tbe  fruit,  which  we  est 
or  handle,  acts  on  our  nerves  of  taste  or  toDoli.  This 
influence  of  tbe  objects  immediately  external,  is  all 
in  which  our  organs  of  sense,  and  consequently  the 
mind  as  the  principle  of  mere  sensation,  is  concerned. 
The  reference  to  the  distant  sun,  or  rose,  or  cauuon, 
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which  alone  leads  us  to  apeak  of  a  medium  in  auy  of 
these  cases,  is  the  etfect  of  another  principle  of  our 
intellectual  nature,  —  the  principle  of  association,  or 
su^estiou.  —  tbat  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by 
us,  without  which,  indeed,  our  mere  transient  sensa- 
tions would  be  comparatiTely  of  little  ritlue;  bat 
which,  as  a  quality  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  by  which  the  mind 
becomes  instantly  sentient,  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  change  produced  in  the  state  of  its  sensorial 
organ. 

Since,  however,  precisely  the  same  eeries  of  changes 
must  take  place  in  nature,  whether  we  class  the  sun, 
the  flower,  the  cannon,  as  the  objects  of  sense,  or 
merely  the  light,  the  odorous  particles,  and  the 
vibrating  ^r,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the 
distinction  now  made  is  only  a  verbal  one,  of  no  real 
importance.  But  it  will  not  appear  sncb  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  different  theories  of 
perception  which  we  are  afterwards  to  review ;  many 
of  which  that  have  had  the  greatest  sway,  and  a  sway 
the  most  fatal  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  entirely,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
from  this  very  misconception  as  to  the  real  extcnial 
object  of  sense.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  allude 
to  the  effect  which  the  mere  distance  of  the  supposed 
object  must  have  had,  in  giving  room  to  all  the  follies 
of  imagination  to  fill  up  the  interval. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark  by  the 
way,  that  though  I  do  not  conceive  the  bodies  which 
act  through  a  medium,  as  it  is  said,  to  be  the  real 
objects  of  the  particular  sense ;  the  immense  orb  of 
the  sun,  for  example,  in  all  its  magnitude,  to  be  the 
object  of  that  small  organ  by  which  we  are  sensible 
of  light ;  or  the  cannon,  which  exists  we  know  not 
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where,  to  be  the  object  of  that  organ  by  which 
we  are  sensible  of  sound  ;  I  am  still  far  ^om 
objecting  to  the  popular  and  Tery  convenient  phrase- 
ology, by  wliicb  wc  speak  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  bearing 
the  cannon  —  a  phraseology  that  expresses  briefly* 
reference  which  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed  but 
by  a  very  awkward  circumlocution,  and  to  make  any 
iuuoTation  in  which  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  reject 
the  popular  phrases  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting, 
merely  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  our  astro- 
nomical belief.  The  most  rigid  philosophy  can  require 
no  more,  than  tliat,  when  we  talk  of  the  son's  actual 
setting,  we  should  mean,  by  it,  only  a  certain  position 
relative  to  that  groat  luminary  at  which  the  earth 
arrives  in  its  diurnal  revolution,  and  that,  when  we 
talk  of  seeing  it  descend,  we  should  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  we  see  light  of  a  certain  brilliancj, 
from  which  we  infer  the  existence  and  relative  position 
of  the  orb  that  has  projected  it. 

I  have  been  led  into  tliese  observations,  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  corporeal  process  which  precedes 
sensation,  by  the  desire  of  removing,  as  mnofa  aa 
possible,  any  obscurity  in  which  your  notions  on  the 
subject  might  be  involved,  —  as  I  know  well  the 
influence  which  even  a  slight  confusion  in  our  notion 
of  any  part  of  n  complicated  process  has  in  spreading, 
as  it  were,  its  own  darkness  and  perplexity  over  parts 
of  the  process  which  otherwise  we  should  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending.  Vou  might  think, 
that  you  knew  less  distinctly  the  mental  sensation 
itself,  because  you  knew  only  obscurely  the  series  of 
bodily  changes  that  precede  sensation  ;  but  still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  the  last  link  of 
the  corporeal  chain,  —  the  ultimate  afiectioa  of  the 
sensorial  organ,  in  whatever  maimer  and  to  whatever 
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extent  it  maybe  affected,  —  immediately  antecedent 
to  the  affection  of  the  mind,  which  is  to  be  considered 
as  that  with  which  nature  Ii:i8  united  the  correspond- 
ing change  in  our  mental  frame.  This  mysterious 
iofiucnce  of  our  bodily  on  our  mental  part,  has  been 
poetically  compared  to  that  which  the  sun  was  sup- 
posed to  exercise  on  a  lyre,  that  formed  part  of  a 
celebrated  Egyptian  statue  of  Memnon,  which  was 
said  to  become  musical  when  struck  with  its  beams ; 
and  though  the  poet  has  extended  the  similitade, 
beyond  our  mere  elementary  sensation's,  to  the  complex 
perception  of  beauty,  it  is  still  a  very  happy  illustra- 
tion— as  far  as  a  mere  poetic  image  can  be  an  illustra- 
tion—  of  tlie  power  which  matter  exercises  over  the 
harmonies  of  mind : — 


h 


For,  aa  old  Memnon's  image,  long  ronowuM 

By  faLling  Nilus,  to  the  quivoring  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  witli  each  repulsive  striag 
CoDsonltDg,  soutidod  tlrough  tlie  warl^tUig  air 
Unbiddijn  strains, — even  so  Aid  Nature**  hand, 
To  certain  epociea  of  external  things 
Attune  the  Suer  orgaus  of  the  miud. 
So  the  glad  impulfie  of  cotigental  powers. 
Or  of  sweet  sound,  or  fair  proportion 'd  funn. 
The  grace  of  motioa,  or  the  bloom  of  light, 
Thnlla  through  Tmngi nation's  tender  fmine^ 
From  uorve  to  nerve.    All  uakoJ  and  aljve, 
Tbej  catch  the  spreading  rays  ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  dUcloscs  every  tUuoful  spring. 
To  that  harmonioua  QioTement  from  without 
ReeponAJve.    Then  the  chjirm,  hy  Fate  prepared, 
DifliL£e«  its  eucliantmenU'     Fancy  dieanu 


^  "Tbea  tlie  ehann/*  &c.  to  ^^encluuitnient,"  from  the  seeond 
form  of  the  Poem.  The  corresponding  clause  in  the  first  form, 
from  which  all  the  rest  of  tlis  qiiotatioD  ia  token,  is  this, 

Tb«D  the  inex|>reMiv6  strain 
Piffatas  its  «nchantioeut. 
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0(  meni  fountains,  aaJ  Elyaian  grovoa, 
And  valei  of  blus  1  Ute  IntcJIectnal  Power 
Bcttfb  from  his  iiirfal  throne  a  wondering  ear» 
Ab*I  notlw ;  tb«  Paesioiis  gently  8ootl«(I  away, 
£Uc  1«  (lirine  r»poee ;  aitd  Love  and  Joy 
Alw*  an  wskiag.^ ' 


When  we  consider  the  >*ariety  of  our  feelings  thus 
woniierfully  produced, — the  pleasures,  and,  still  more, 
the  inexhavstible  knowledge,  which  arise,  by  this 
inTEterioDS  harmoDV,  from  the  imperceptible  airection 
of  a  few  particles  of  nenous  matter,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  be  impressed,  with  more  than  admiration 
of  that  Power,  which  even  oar  igDorance,  that  is 
floarcely  capable  of  seeing  any  thing,  is  yet,  by  the 
greatest  of  ull  the  bounties  of  Heaven,  able  to  perceive 
and  uduiire.  In  the  creation  of  tliis  internal  world 
of  thought,  the  Divine  Author  of  our  being  has  known 
how  to  combine  infinity  itself  with  that  which  may 
almost  be  considered  as  the  most  finite  of  things;  aud 
has  repeatetl,  as  it  wore,  in  every  mind,  by  the  almost 
creative  sensibilities  with  which  ho  has  endowed  it, 
that  simple  but  majestic  act  of  omnipotence,  by  which, 
originally,  he  called  from  the  rude  elements  of  chaos. 
or  rather  from  nothing,  all  the  splendid  glories  of  the 
Quiversc. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

Particular  Cmsideraticn   0/  our  Seiiiation*. — Nam*l«»»  Tribe* 
0/  Sen/at  ton*. — Sentadoni  ofSmell—ofTa$tt—ofB€ar'mg. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  my  last  Lecture, 
Gentlemen,  was  emjiloyed  in  illustrating  the  corporeal 
part  of  the  process  of  perception,  which,  thongh  Icsa 
immediately  connected  with  our  science  than  the 
mental  part  of  the  process,  is  stiH,  from  its  intimate 
connexion  with  this  mental  part,  not  to  be  altogether 
neglected  by  the  intellectual  inquirer.  The  impor- 
tance of  clear  notions  of  the  mere  organic  changes  is, 
indeed,  roost  strikinj^ly  exemj>lifieti  in  the  very  false 
theories  of  perception  which  have  prevailed,  and  in 
some  measure  still  prevail;  and  which  evidently,  in 
part  at  least,  owe  their  origin  to  those  confused 
notions,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  lecture,  of 
the  objects  of  perception,  as  supposed  to  operate  at  a 
distance  through  a  medium,  and  of  complicated  series 
of  changes  eiipposed  to  take  place  in  the  nerves  and 
brain. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  our  mind,  as  they 
exist  when  we  ai*e  capable  of  making  them  subjects 
of  reflection,  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  former  lecture, 
that  although  :vc  have  to  euconnter  many  additional 
difficulties,  in  consequence  of  early  associations,  that 
modify  for  ever  after  our  original  elementary  feelings, 
with  an  influence  that  is  inappreciable  by  ua,  because 
it  is  truly  unperccivcd,  there  are  yet  some  advan- 
tages, which,  thougli  they  do  not  fully  compensate 
this  evil,  at  least  enable  us  to  make  some  deduction 
from  its  amount.     The  benefit  to  whicli  I  allude,  is 


of  A 


ia  tke  dbn  af  fkaoMMft  wfaich  we  an 
teed,  wbkh  otbenrise 
_  kdf  aa  eompreUen^ve 

ittndf  i^Mo^ftit  ftrMrpRnouWfiefof  the     . 

it  system  of  ■ 
we  should 
of  the  feelings, 
m,  wmamg  tlrase  which  arise 
a  tihe  BBd,  wiUkoat  «bj  cause  external 
ioAeaniitadf: 

Tfcfti^  the  «ankiaa%  whinh  adae  from  affections 
of  tiie  aaae  oe^b,  •^aa  thaes  of  vannth  and  exten- 
noo,  for  eiaiDjJe;  or  »t  least  the  feeling  of  wanntii 
aad  a  taoteal  fc*K»g,  tkat  ia  oommoolj  supposed  to 
ioTolre  cxtenBon.  from  aflpction^  of  the  same  nerves 
of  touch,  —  are  not.  in  erery  ease,  more  analogons  to 
cad  other  than  the  sensations  which  arise  from  afieo 
tioH  of  diiferent  organa^  —  and  though,  if  we  were  to 
ocmsider  the  sensatioas  alone,  therefore,  without  re> 
ferenc^*  to  their  oigaas,  we  might  not  form  precisely 
the  same  classification  as  at  present ;  the  diTisioii, 
according  to  the  organs  affected,  in  most  cases  corre* 
epondB  eo  exactly  with  that  which  we  should  make  in 
considering  the  mere  sensations  as  alTections  of  the 
mind,  and  affords  in  itself  a  principle  of  classification, 
so  obvious  and  de6iute,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
preferring  it  to  any  other  which  we  might  attempt  to 
form.  In  the  arrangements  of  every  science,  it  iaof 
esaeiitial  consequence  that  the  lines  of  ditferencc,  which 
distinguish  one  class  from  another,  should  be  well 
marked ;  and  this  advantage  is  peculiarly  important 
in  the  science  of  mind,  the  objects  of  which  do  not, 
OS  in  the  other  great  department  of  nature,  outlast 
inquiry,  but  are,  in  every  case,  so  very  shadowy  and 
fugitive,  as  to  flit  from  us  in  the  very  glance  that 
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endearoura  to  catch  their  almost  imperceptible  out- 
line. 

In  cxaminiDg,  then,  according  to  their  oi^ns,  our 
classes  of  Bensatioiis,  —  anj  considering  what  feelings 
the  organic  affections  eicite  at  present,  and  what  we 
raav  suppose  them  to  liave  excited  originally, — I  shall 
begin  with  those  which  are  most  simple,  taking  them 
in  the  order  of  smell,  taste,  hearing ;  not  so  much 
from  any  hope  that  the  information  which  these  afford 
will  throw  any  great  light  on  the  more  complex 
phenomena  of  sight  and  touch,  as  because  the  con- 
sideratiou  of  them  is  easier,  and  may  prepare  you 
gi-adually  for  tho  difficult  analysis  which  awaits  us 
afterwards  in  the  examination  of  those  more  perplex- 
ing phenomena. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  consideration  of  that  very 
simple  order  of  our  sensations  which  we  ascribe  to  our 
organ  of 

SHELL. 

The  organ  of  smell,  as  you  well  know,  is  principally 

I  in  the  nostrils,  and  partly  also  in  some  continuous 
cavities  on  which  a  portion  of  the  olfactory  nerves  is 
diffused. 


Karlbua  intcrea  conf«<ltt  oJora  liumiuum  vis 
Docta  \evcs  oaptare  aiiras,  Pancliaiii  ^luitlo-i 
Vere  novo  exbiilat',  Flontve  quod  oscula  fragraut 
Roscida,  cum  Zephyri  furtim  sub  vesperis  bora 
EespondeC  rotis,  moLlem^uo  aspirat  atnorom.' 


When  the  particles  of  odour  affect  our  nerves  of  smell, 
a  certain  state  of  mind  is  produced,  varj-iiig  with  the 
nature  of  the  odoriferous  body.  The  mere  existence 
of  this  state  is  all  the  information  which  we  could 
originally  have  received  from  it^  if  it  had  been  excited 
previously  to  our  sensations  of  a  different  class.    Bnt, 

'  Gray  tie  PriucipiU  Cogitaudi,  lib.  i.  130-134. 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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with  our  present  knowledge,  it  seems  iminediately  to 
communicate  to  U3  much  more  important  information.  ■ 
We  are  not  merely  sensible  of  the  particnlar  feeling, 
but  vfc  refer  it,  in  the  instant,  —  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  reference  itself  were  involved  in  the 
Benaation,  —  to  a  rose,  hemlock,  honeysuckle,  or  any 
other  substance,  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ;  the  imme- 
diate presence  or  vicinity  of  which  we  have  formerly 
found  to  be  attended  with  this  particular  sensation. 
The   power  of  making  the  reference,   however,  ia 
unquestionably  derived  from  a  source  ditfereut  from 
that  from  which  the  mere  sensation  is  immediately 
derived.     We  must  previously  have  seen,  or  handled, 
the  rose,  the  hemlock,  the  honeysuckle  ;  or  if,  without 
making  this  particular  reference,  we  merely  consider 
our  sensation  of  smell  as  caused  by  some  nnknown 
object  oxtemat  to  our  mind,  wo  must  at  least  have 
previously  seen  or  handled  some  other  bodies,  which 
excited,  at  the  same  time,  sensations  analogous  to  the 
present.     If  we  had  been  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  with  no  other  sense  whatever,  the  sensations 
of  this   class  would   have   been   simple   feelings  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  which  we  should  as  little  have  Qficribe<l 
to  an  external  cause,  as  any  of  our  spontaneous  feelings 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  that  are  equally  lasting  or  equally 
transient     Even  at  present,  after  the  connexion  of  ■ 
ouv  sensations  of  fragrance  with  the  bodies  which  we 
term  fnigrant,  hais  been,  in  a  great  measure,  fixed  in 
our  mind  by  innumerable  repetitions,  we  still,  if  wefl 
attend  to  the  process  of  the  reference  itself,  are  con- 
scioua  of  a  suj^gcstiou  of  remembi-ance,  and  can  separate 
the  sensation,  as  a  mere  feeling  of  the  mind,  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  or  external  cause  of  the 
sensation,  which  seems  to  us  a  subsequent  state  of 
the   mind,   liowever  close   the   succession   may  U. 
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Indeed,  what  is  there  which  we  can  discover  in  the 
mere  sensattoti  of  fragrance,  that  is  itself  significant 
of  solidity,  extension,  or  whatever  wc  may  regard  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  things  without  ?     Aa  a 
mere  change  in  the  form  of  our  being,  it  may  suggest 
to  lis  the  necessity  of  some  cause  or  antecedent  of  the 
change.     But  it  ia  far  from  implying  the  necessity  of 
a  corporeal  cause  ;    any  more  than   such  a  direct 
corporeal  cause  is  implied  in  any  other  modification 
of  our  being,  intellectual  or  moral, — ^in  our  belief,  for 
example,  of  the  most  abstract  truth,  at  which  we 
may  have  arrived  by  a  slow  development  of  proposi- 
tion after  proposition,  in  a  process  of  internal  reflective 
analysis, — or  iu  the  most  refined  and  sublime  of  our 
emotions,  when,  without  thinking  of  any  one  of  the 
objects   around,    we   have    been    meditating  on    the 
Divinity  who  formed   them,  himself  the  purest    of 
apiritual   existences.       Our   belief   of  a   system   of 
external  things,  then,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  from  our  sensa- 
tions of  smell,  more  than  from  any  of  our  internal 
pleasures  or  pains;   but  we  class  our  sensations  of 
Knell    as    sensations,   because   we    have    previously 
believed  in  a  system  of  external  things,  and  have 
found,  by  uniform  experience,  that  the  introduction 
of  some  new  external  body,  either  felt  or  seen  by  us, 
was  the  antecedent  of  those  states  of  mind  which  we 
denominate  sensations  of  smell,  and   not  of  those 
internal    pains    or    pleasures,   which   we    therefore 
distinguish  from  them,  as  the  spontaneous  affections 
of  our  own  independent  mind. 

TASTE. 

With  the  organ  of  taste  you  are  all  sufficiently 
acquainted.     In  considering  the  phenomena  which  it 


IB  the 

Bat,  if  ire 
in  theaae 
refereooe 
to  be;  tkat  it  is  tnilj  soo- 
mmd  is  tfae  mere  sng- 
bodr  previously 
external  aahetaace,  was  applie^i 
to  oor  oigan  of  taste ; — in  tHe  same  manner,  as,  Khea 
we  see  ashes  and  ^Ijing  eabem,  we  immediate!/  infer 
aoDe  prerioos  eombostioii,  which  vie  could  not  hare 
inferred,  if  combustion  itself  had  been  a  pbenomenoi 
altogether  nnknown  to  as.  In  the  simple  seosatioi) 
wtiicb  precedes  the  reference,  —  the  mere  pleasure  of 
twetuesH  or  the  mere  pain  of  bittemesa  —  there  a 
nothing  which  seems  to  mark  more  distittctly  the  pre- 
sence of  honey  or  wormwood,  or  any  similar  external 
ftubttance,  than  in  any  of  our  joys  or  sorrows  to  whicii 
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we  have  not  given  a  name ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that,  if  the  particular  feeling  which  we  now 
term  joy,  and  the  particular  feeliog  which  wc  now 
tenn  sorrow,  had  been  excited,  whenever  we  knew, 
from  other  gonrces,  that  certain  bodies  were  applied 
to  the  tongue,  we  should  have  considered  these  in- 
ternal feelings  as  sensations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  precisely  in  tlie  same  manner  as  we  now  regard, 
aa  sensations,  the  feeling  which  we  term  sweetness), 
and  the  feeling  which  we  tenri  bitterness ;  because, 
like  these  sensations,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
suggest  to  us,  by  the  common  influence  of  association, 
the  presence  and  direct  antecedence  of  the  object 
without.  In  the  case  of  taste,  therefore,  as  in  the 
case  of  smell,  we  could  not,  from  the  simple  sensa- 
tions, - —  if  these  alone  had  been  given  to  us, — have 
derived  any  knowledge  of  an  external  world  of  sub- 
stauces  extended  and  resisting ;  but  we  consider  them 
as  sensations,  in  the  strict  philosophic  meaning  of  tlie 
term,  because  we  have  previoualy  acquired  our  belief 
of  an  external  world. 

It  may  be  remarked,  of  these  two  classes  of  sensa- 
tions, now  considered,  that  they  have  a  greater  mutual 
resemblance  tlian  our  sensations  of  any  other  kind. 
It  is  only  a  blind  man  who  thinks  that  what  is  called 
scarlet  is  like  tlie  sound  of  a  trumpet;  but  there  are 
tastes  which  we  considei*  as  like  smells,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  consider  them  to  be  like  other  tastes; 
and  if  we  had  not  acquired  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  seats  of  our  different  organs,  and  had  yet  known 
that  smells  and  tastes  arose  from  external  causes  acting 
upon  some  one  or  other  of  these,  we  should  probably 
have  been  greatly  puzzled,  in  many  cases,  in  our  attempt 

■   to  refer  the  particular  sensation  to  its  particular  organ. 

I       In  considering  the  advantages  which  we  derive 
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from  oar  or^ns  of  smell  and  taste,  the  mere  pleasures 
which  th&y  directly  afford,  aa  a  part  of  the  general 
happiiiesa  of  life,  are  to  be  regarded,  from  their  fre- 
qnent  occurrence,  aa  of  no  iuconaiderablc  amount. 
The  fragrance  of  the  fields  enters  largely  into  that 
obscure  but  delightful  group  of  images,  which  rise 
in  our  minds  on  the  mere  names  of  spring,  summer.a 
the  countr}',  and  seems  to  represent  the  very  form  ofl 
ethereal  purity,  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  heaTcn  itself. 

If  we  imagine  all  the  innumerable  flowers  which* 
nature  pours  out,  like  a  tribute  of  incense  to  the  God    , 
who  is  adorning  Iter,  again  to  be  stripped,  in  a  single 
moment,  of  their  odour,  though  they  were  to  retain 
all  their  bright  diversities  of  colouring,  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit  which  animates  J 
them,  —  how  ool  J  and  dead  would  they  instantly  be- 1 
come, — and  how  much  should  we  lose  of  that  vernal 
joy,  which  renders  the  season  of  blossoms  almost  & 
new  life  to  ourselves. 

In  ^-ain  tha  goIdoD  Mom  >lo(l 

Waves  lier  dew-bespangled  wing ; 
'Witli  vonnoil  chock  and  whisper  aoft 

Sbe  VOQB  the  tardy  Spring ; 
Till  April  starts  and  cnlh  nroond 
The  eleeping  rragraace  from  the  groutirl.' 

It  is  by  this  delightful  quality  that  the  tribes  of 
vegetable  life  seem  to  hold  a  sort  of  social  and  spiri- 
tual communion  with  us.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  voice 
with  which  they  address  us,  and  a  voice  which  speaks 
only  of  happiness.  To  him  who  walks  among  the 
flowers  which  he  has  tended, 

"  Eac}i  (idoriferoua  leaf, 
Each  opeDing-  blossom,  freely  hreathea  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  iweets." 

'  Gray  on  tho  Pleoaure  ariding  from  Vicissitude,  stanta  i.— tn 
Wer.  1.  tho  original  hae,  inatend  of  '*in  vain,"  "now." 
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The  pleasures  of  the  sense  of  taste,  in  tbc  moderatn 
enjojinent  of  wliich  there  is  nothing  reprehensible, 
arc,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  associated  with  family 
happiness.  To  hare  met  frequently  at  the  same 
board,  is  no  small  part  of  many  of  the  delightful 
remembrances  of  friendship ;  and  to  meet  again  at 
the  same  board,  after  years  of  absence,  is  a  pleasure 
that  almost  makes  atonement  for  the  long  and  dreary 
interval  between.  In  some  half-civilized  countries,  in 
which  the  influence  of  simple  feelings  of  this  kind  is 
at  once  more  forcible  itself,  and  less  obscured  in  the 
confusion  of  cver-varjiug  frivolities  and  passions,  this 
faospitable  bond  forma,  as  you  well  know,  one  of  the 
strongest  ties  of  mutual  obligatiou,  sufficient  often  to 
check  the  impetuosity  of  vindictive  passions,  "which 
no  other  remembrance  could,  in  the  moment  of  fury, 
restrain.  Had  there  been  no  pleasura  attached  to  a 
repast,  independent  of  the  mere  relief  from  the  pain 
of  hunger,  the  coarse  and  equal  food  would  probably 
have  been  taken  by  eacli  individual  apart,  and  might 
even.  like  our  other  animal  necessities,  have  been 
associated  with  feelings  which  would  have  rendered 
solitude  a  duty  of  external  decorum.  It  would  not 
be  easy,  even  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
trace  a  simple  cause  through  all  its  remotest  opera- 
tions, to  say,  how  much  of  happiness,  and  how  much 
even  of  the  warm  tenderness  of  virtue,  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  change  of  manners,  which  should 
aimply  put  an  end  to  the  social  meal;  that  meal 
which  now  calls  all  the  members  of  a  family  to 
suspend  their  cares  for  a  while,  and  to  enjoy  that 
cheerfulness  which  is  best  reflected  from  others,  and 
which  can  be  permanent  only  when  it  is  so  reflected, 
from  soul  to  soul,  and  from  eye  to  eye. 

One  very  important  advantage,  more  directly  obvious 
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than  this,  and  of  a  kind  which  every  one  may  be 
disposed  mwe  readily  to  admit,  is  afforded  by  onr 
senses  of  smell  and  taste,  in  ^iding  our  selection  of 
the  substances  which  we  take  as  alimentary.  To  the 
other  animals,  whose  senses  of  this  order  are  so  mnch 
quicker,  and  whose  instincts,  in  accommodation  to  tiieir 
want  of  general  language,  and  consequent  difficulty  of 
acquiring  knowledge  by  mutual  communication,  are 
providentially  allotted  to  them  in  a  degree,  and  of  a 
kind  far  surpassing  tbe  instincts  of  the  slow,  but 
noble  reflector,  man,  these  senses  seem  to  furnish 
immediate  instruction  as  to  the  substances  proper  for 
nourishment,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  would 
be  noxious.  To  man,  however,  who  is  under  the 
guardianship  of  atlcctions,  more  beneticial  to  him  than 
any  instincts  of  his  own  could  be,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  do  this  primarily,  and  of  themselves, 
though  in  the  state  in  which  he  is  brought  up,  in- 
structed with  respect  to  every  thing  noxious  or 
salutary,  by  those  who  watch  constantly  over  him  in 
the  early  period  of  bis  life,  and  having,  therefore,  no 
necessity  to  appeal  to  the  mere  discrimination  of  hia 
©wn  independent  organs,  and,  still  more,  as,  in  the 
artificial  state  of  things  in  which  he  lives,  his  senses 
are  at  once  perplexed  and  palled,  by  the  variety  and 
confusion  of  luxurious  preparation,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  far  his  primary  instincts, — if  it  had  not  been 
the  high  and  inevitable  dignity  of  bis  nature  to  rise 
above  these, — might,  of  themselves,  have  operated  m 
directors.  But,  whatever  their  primary  influence  may 
be,  the  secondary  infliieuce  of  his  oi^ns  of  taste  and 
smell  is  not  the  less  important.  When  we  have  onoe 
completely  learned  what  substances  are  noxious,  and 
what  are  salutary,  we  then,  however  similar  they  may 
be  in  their  other  sensible  qualities,  discrimluatc  t 
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as  often  as  they  are  o^ain  presented  to  us,  by  that 
taafce  or  amcll,  which  they  affect  with  different  sensa- 
tions ;  and  our  acquired  knowledge  has  thus  uUiraately, 
in  guiding  our  choice,  the  force  and  the  vivacity  of  an 
original  instinct. 


HBABINO. 


In  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, to  which  I  now  proceed,  I  rnay  apply  to  them  the 
same  remark  which  lias  been  already  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  senses  before  considered.  They  are 
classed  by  us  aa  sensations,  merely  in  consequence  of 
our  previous  belief  in  the  existence  of  those  external 
bodies,  the  motion  of  which  we  liave  known  to  be 
followed  by  similar  feelings.  Our  mind  begins  sud- 
denly to  exist  in  a  certain  state ;  and  we  call  this 
state  joy  or  sorrow,  without  supposing  that  it  depends 
on  the  immediate  presence  of  any  external  object. 
It  begins  again  to  exist  in  a  different  state,  and  we 
say  that  we  hear  a  flute,  referring  the  feeling  immedi- 
ately to  an  exteiTial  cause.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  making  this  reference  in  the  one  case  and  not 
in  the  other,  we  are  influenced  by  experience,  and  by 
experience  alone.  If  we  suppose  ourselves  endowed 
with  the  sinj^le  sense  of  bearing,  and  incapable,  there- 
fore, of  having  previously  seen  or  felt  the  flute  whicli 
is  breathed  before  us,  or  any  other  extended  and  re- 
sisting object  whatever,  we  may  imagine  the  mere 
sound  to  recur,  innumerable  times,  without  discovering 
any  mode  by  which  it  can  give  us  more  knowledge 
than  we  should  receive  from  a  similar  recurrence  of 
any  internal  joy  or  sorrow.  That  we  should  be  able 
to  refer  it  to  a  body  such  as  we  now  mean,  when  we 
speak  of  a  flute,  is  manifestly  impossible;  since  this 
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implies  knowledge  of  solidity,  and  form,  and  colour, 
which  could  not  be  acquired  without  touch  and  sight. 
But  there  seems  even  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
should  refer  it  to  any  external  cause  whatever,  unless. 
indeed,  such  a  reference  necessarily  accompanied  every 
feeling,  which  we  know  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
since  we  have  many  internal  pleasures,  not  more 
like  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  sound  of  a 
fiute,  which  we  do  not  refer  to  any  thing,  separate 
or  separable,  from  the  constitution  of  our  own 
mind.  In  hearing,  therefore,  as  in  taste  and  smell, 
we  do  not  derive  from  its  sensations  our  know- 
ledge of  things  external,  but,  in  consequence  of  oar 
knowledge  of  things  external,  wo  regard  these  feelings 
as  sensations,  iu  the  common  philosophic  meauiug  of 
that  term. 

Simple  as  onr  sense  of  hearing  may  seem,  it  affords 
a  striking  specimen  of  that  almost  infinite  varietj, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  closest  resemblance; 
and  the  notion  which  we  may  form  of  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  sound,  is  perhaps  not  more  vast,  when  we 
attempt  to  wander  over  its  boundless  discrepancies, 
than  when  we  limit  ourselves  to  its  greatest  similari- 
ties in  a  single  word  of  a  langu^e,  or  in  that  which 
we  might  be  inclined  at  first  to  regard  as  simplicity 
itself,  a  single  musical  tone. 

"A  flute,  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a  French  horn," 
it  has  been  truly  remarked,  "  may  uU  sound  the  same 
tone,  and  be  easily  distinguishable.  Nay,  if  twenty 
human  voices  sound  the  same  note,  and  with  equal 
strength,  there  will  still  be  some  difference.  The 
same  voice,  while  it  retains  its  proper  distinctions, 
may  be  varied  many  ways,  by  sickness  or  health, 
youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fatness,  good  or  bad  humour. 
Tlie  same  words,  spoken  by  foreigners  and  natives. 
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nay,  by  different  provinces  of  the  same  nation,  may  be 
very  easily  distinguished."  * 

When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  this  sense,  as  a  part 
of  our  mental  coustitutiou,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it 
is  to  it  we  are  indirectly  indebted  for  the  use  of  verbal 
language, — that  power  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  man, 
that,  in  tho  poetical  phraseology  of  one  celebrated 
country,  it  gave  him  his  name  as  a  divider  of  the  voice, 
or,  ill  other  words,  an  uttercr  of  articulate  sounds.  If 
we  consider  speech  simply  as  a  medium  of  the  reci- 
procal expression  of  present  feelinps  to  the  little 
society  of  citizens  and  friends  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
even  in  this  limited  view,  of  what  inestimablo  value 
does  it  appear !  To  communicate  to  every  one  around 
us,  in  a  single  moment,  the  happiness  which  wc  feel 
ourselves,  —  to  express  the  want  which,  we  have  full 
confidence,  will  he  relieved  as  soon  as  it  is  known, — 
or  to  have  the  still  greater  privilege  of  being  ourselves 
the  ministers  of  comfort  to  wants,  which  otherwise 
conld  not  have  been  relieved  by  us,  because  they  could 
not  have  been  discovered, — when  the  heart  which  we 
love  is  weighed  down  with  imaginary  grief,  to  have 
it  in  our  power,  by  a  few  simple  sounds,  to  convert 
anguish  itself  into  rapture, — these  are  surely  no  slight 
advantages ;  and  yet,  compared  with  the  benefit  which 
it  affords  to  man  as  an  intellectual  being,  even  these 
are  inconsiderable.  To  be  without  language,  spoken 
or  written,  is  almost  to  be  without  thought ;  and  if, 
not  an  individual  only,  living  among  his  fellows,  whose 
light  may  bo  reflected  upon  him,  but  our  whole  race 
had  been  so  constituted,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  beings,  whose  instincts  arc  so  much  less 
various  and  powerful  than  those  of  the  other  animals. 


Reid's  Inijiiiry  into  tlie  Human  Mind,  o.  iv.  eeot,  1. 
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c^nld  hare  held  over  them  that  dominion  which  they 
now  so  easily  exercise.  Wherever  two  human  beings, 
therefore,  are  to  be  found,  there  language  is.  We 
must  not  think,  in  a  speculative  comparison  of  this 
sort,  of  mere  savage  life  ;  for  the  rudest  savages 
would  be  as  much  superior  to  a  race  of  beings  without 
speech,  as  the  most  civilized  nations  at  this  moment 
are,  compared  with  the  half-brutal  wanderers  of  forests 
and  deserts,  whose  ferocious  ignorance  seems  to  know 
little  more  than  how  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed.  Even 
these  are  still  associated  in  tribes,  that  concert  to- 
gether verbally  their  schemes  of  havoc  and  defence  ; 
and  employ,  in  deliberating  on  the  massacre  of  beings 
as  little  human  as  themBclves,  or  the  plunder  of  a  few 
Imts  that  seem  to  contain  nothing  bnt  misery  and  the 
miserable,  the  same  glorious  instrumeut  with  which 
Socrates  brought  wisdom  down  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  Newton  made  the  heavens  themselves,  and  aJl  the 
wonders  which  they  contain,  descend,  as  it  were,  to 
he  grasped  and  measured  by  the  feeble  arm  of  man. 

Such  are  the  benefits  of  language,  even  in  its  fugi- 
tive state;  but  the  noblest  of  all  the  benefits  which 
it  confers,  is  in  that  permanent  transmission  of  thought 
which  gives  to  each  individual  the  powers  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  species ;  or  rather,  —  for  the  united 
powers  and  wisdom  of  his  species,  as  they  exist  iu 
myriads  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  upon  the 
globe,  would  bo  comparatively  a  trifling  endowment, 
— it  gives  him  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  accumulate<l 
acquisitions  of  all  the  multitudes,  who,  like  himself, 
in  every  preceding  age,  have  inquired,  and  meditated, 
and  patiently  discovered,  or  by  the  happy  inspiratioo 
of  genius,  have  found  truths  which  they  scarcely 
soaght,  and  penetrated,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  single 
glance,  those  depths  of  nature  which  the  weak  steps 
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and  dim  torch-light  of  generations  after  generations 
had  vainly  laboured  to  explore.  By  that  happy  in- 
vention, whicli  we  owe  indirectly  to  the  ear,  the 
boundaries  of  time  seem  to  be  at  once  removed. 
Nothing  is  past ;  for  every  tiling  lives,  aa  it  were, 
before  us.  The  thoughts  of  beings  who  had  trod  the 
mo3t  distant  soil,  in  the  moat  diistaut  period,  arise 
again  in  our  mind,  with  the  same  warmth  and  fresh- 
ness as  when  they  first  awoke  to  life  in  the  bosom  of 
their  anthor.  That  system  of  perpetual  transmigration 
— whicli  was  but  a  fable,  as  believed  by  Pythagoras, 
— becomes  reality  when  it  is  applied,  not  to  the  soul 
itself,  but  to  its  feeliuga.  There  is  then  a  true 
metempsychosis,  by  which  the  poet  and  the  sage,  in 
spreading  their  conceptions  and  emotions  from  breast 
to  breast,  may  be  said  to  extend  their  existence 
through  an  ever-changing  immortality.  Who  does 
not  feel  the  justness  of  what  Lucan  says,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  events  of  Pharsalia,  and  predicts  the 
lively  feelings  with  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  past,  and  therefore  indifferent,  but  as 
present  and  almost  future: 

Hwo  ot  ajiud  seraa  gentos,  jioputosfj^uo  nepotum, 

Sive  sua.  tantani  veuient  m  eomila  fama, — 

Sjve  aliq^uid  magtiid  nastri  (juo<]iie  cum  Icboris 

Noniinibus  prodosse  [jotest, — cum  bella  Icgentur, 

Spefitjne  metusqu«  simul,  perituraqiie  vota  movebunt; 

Attonitique  oiunca,  veluti  v^nietitia  fata 

Non  traiismifsa  legeut,  et  adhuc  ttbi  magni  fiavebunt. ' 

"  There  is,  without  all  doubt/'  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  "a  chain  of  the  thoughts  of  human  kind, 
from  the  origin  of  the  world  down  to  the  moment 
at   which    we   exist,  —  a   chain   not    leas  universal 

'  Fbaraalia,hb.  vii.  207-213. 
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than  that  of  the  generation  of  ereij  being  that 
lires.  Ages  hare  exerted  their  inflaencc  oa  ages; 
nations  on  nations ;  truths  on  errors  ;  errors  od 
tmths.*"  In  conformit^r  with  thia  idea  of  the 
generation  of  thought,  I  may  remark,  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  opinions,  —  whicht  perhaps,  regu- 
late our  life  in  its  most  important  moral  conccrite, 
or  in  all  its  inteliectoal  pursuits,  —  with  respect  to 
which,  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  origLDal  authors,  by 
whom  they  have  been  silently  and  imperceptibly 
transmitted  to  us  from  raind  to  ruinf],  as  we  are 
ignorant  of  those  ancestors,  on  whose  existence,  in  the 
thousands  of  years  which  preceded  our  entrance  into 
the  world,  our  life  itself  has  depended,  and  without 
whom,  therefore,  we  shonld  not  have  been. 

The  unlimited  transaiiasion  of  thought,  which  the  in- 
vention of  language  allows,  brings  the  ouiverse  of  mind 
into  that  point  of  view,  in  which  an  eloquent  living 
French  author  Las  considered  the  physical  universe, — 
as  exhibiting  at  once  all  its  splendid  varieties  of 
events,  and  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  moment, 
the  wonders  of  eternity.  *'  Combine,"  says  he.  "  by 
your  imagination,  all  the  fairest  appearances  of  things. 
Suppose  that  you  see,  at  once,  all  the  hours  of  the 
day,  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  —  a  morning  of 
spring  and  of  autumn, — -a  night  brilliant  with  stars, 
and  a  night  obscure  with  clouds, — meadows,  enamelled 
witli  flowers, — fields,  waving  with  harvest, — woods, 
heavy  with  the  frosts  of  winter, — you  will  then  have 
a  just  notion  of  the  spectacle  of  the  universe.  Is  it 
not  wondrous  that,  while  you  are  admiring  the  sun, 
who  is  plunging  beneath  the  vault  of  the  west,  another 
obsener  is  beholding  him  as  he  quits  the  regions  of 
the  east,  —  in  the  same  instant  reposing,  weary,  from 
the  dust   of  the   evening,  and  awaking,  fresh   aud 
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youthful,  ill  tl»e  dews  of  morn !  There  is  not  a  moment 
of  the  day  in  which  the  same  sun  is  not  rising,  ahiuing 
in  his  zenith,  uud  setting  on  the  world  !  ur,  ratticr> 
uursenges  abuse  us,  and  there  is  no  rising,  nor  setting, 
nor  zenith,  nor  eust,  nor  wctst ;  but  all  is  one  fixed 
point,  at  which  every  species  of  light  is  beaming  at 
once  from  the  unalteritblc  orb  of  day." 

In  like  manner, — if  I  may  venture  to  consider  the 
phenomenu.  of  the  mind  in  the  game  fanciful  point  of 
view,  —  every  moment  maybe  said  to  be  exhibiting 
the  birth,  and  progress,  and  decay  of  thought.  In- 
fancy, maturity,  old  age,  death,  arc  mingled,  as  it  were, 
in  one  universal  scene.  The  opinions  which  are 
perishing  in  one  mind,  are  rising  in  another ;  and 
often,  perhaps,  at  tlie  last  fading  ray  of  the  flame  of 
genius,  that  may  have  almost  daazled  the  world  with 
excess  of  brilliancy,  some  star  maybe  kindliug,  which 
is  to  shine  upon  the  intellectnal  universe  with  equal 
light  and  glory : — 

KloKfew  (jf  the  sky !  ye  too,  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail,  U  your  bilken  siatera  of  tlie  Gctd  I 
Star  after  slur  fruiii  hea^eu's  Ligli  arch  sliall  rueli : 
Suns  biiik  uu  a\xtta,  ami  eysLnms  ayetems  crusU ; 
Ueailloug,  oxtmet,  to  oiio  dark  tionlro  fall, 
Aa<l  Deatit,  and  Niglit,  ""'I  Cliau»,  mingls  all  t 

Till,  o'er  tliu  wrevk,  eincr^^tig  from  the  storm. 

Immortal  Nature  lifts  Lcr  chaDgcful  fonti ; 
iVlouuts  from  her  funeral  pyte  on  wings  of  flatne, 
AuJ  floara,  and  sbiuea, — another,  and  tlie  samo.' 

Such  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  tliat  happiest 
of  all  inventions,  which  we  may  be  said  to  owe  to  our 
sense  of  bearing;  if,  iudeed,  it  be  an  invention  of  man, 
and  not  ratlier,  as  many  Iiavc  thought,  a  coeval  power 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  provident  Creator  at  the  very 
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moment  which  gave  him  life.  But  still,  whether 
original  or  invented,  the  car  most  equally  have  been 
its  primary  recipient.  We  have  seen,  in  the  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  it,  that  of  our  tnore  social 
intercourse  it  constitutes  the  chief  delight :  giving 
happiness  to  hours,  the  wearying  heaviness  of  which 
must  otherwise  have  rendered  existence  an  insupport- 
able burden ;  and  that,  in  its  mure  important  charac- 
ter, as  fixed  in  the  imperishable  records  which  are 
transmitted,  in  uuinterrupted  progression,  from  the 
generation  which  passes  away  to  the  generation 
that  succeeds,  it  gives  to  the  individual  man  the  pro* 
dnct  of  all  the  creative  energies  of  mankind ;  extend- 
ing even  to  the  hnrablest  intellect,  which  can  still  mix 
itself  with  the  illustrious  dend,  tliat  privilege  which 
has  been  poetically  allotted  to  the  imuiort^ility  of 
genius,  of  being  "the  citizen  of  every  country,  and 
the  contemporary  of  every  age." 


LECTGRE  XXI. 


Oh  ffntritiff,  coniinwd. 

Gentlemen,  after  considering,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
some  states  of  mind  which  arise  immediately  from 
affections  of  our  nerves,  and  which,  therefore,  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  classing  apart  from  our  other  sen- 
sations, I  proceeded,  in  my  last  lecture,  to  consider 
the  feelings  which  arc  more  commonly  termed  sensa- 
tions, beginning  with  the  most  simple  of  these,  in  the 
order  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing. 

In  the  elucidation  of  these,  my  great  object  was  to 
show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  states  of  mind 
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that  constitute  the  sensations  of  fragrance,  sweetness, 
eound,  wbicli  could  liave  led  us  to  ascribe  tliem  to 
corporeal  objects  as  tlielr  causes,  —  more  tlian  in  any 
of  our  internal  joys  or  sorrows,  —  if  we  had  had  no 
other  means  of  ac(|niring  knowledge  of  those  causes 
than  are  afforded  bytlie  seusatious  themselves, — that, 
in  short,  we  consider  them  as  sensations  or  external 
affections  of  the  mind,  because  we  have  previously 
believed  in  an  external  v^orid,  —  not  that  we  believe 
in  au  external  world  merely  because  we  have  had 
those  particular  sensations. 

The  various  advantages  which  these  three  senses 
afford,  1  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you ;  and,  in 
particular,  occupied  a  great  part  of  my  lecture  in  illus- 
trating the  advantages  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
our  organ  of  hearing,  as  the  medium  of  language,  and 
by  it,  more  or  less  directly,  not  of  the  high  acquisitions 
of  science  and  civilisation  only,  but  of  the  rudest  forma 
of  social  communication,  andalniost  of  social  existence. 

After  the  remarks  on  this  advantage  received  from 
language,  which  is  unquestionably,  and  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  inestimable  benefit  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  affords,  it  would  be  improper  to  omit 
wholly  the  mention  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  it  as  a  source  of  musical  delight, —  of  that  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  which  itself,  almost  like  verbal 
discourse,  may  be  said  to  be  a  language,  since  it  is 
the  utterance  of  thought  and  emotion  from  heart  to 
heart;  but  which  has  a  voice  as  independent  of  the 
mere  arbitrary  forms  of  speech,  as  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude or  the  smiles  of  love,  that  may,  indeed,  give 
eloquence  to  words,  but  require  no  words  to  render 
them  eloquent.  Though,  when  very  strictly  considered, 
even  the  pure  and  almost  spiritual  delight  of  music, 
may  perhaps  be  counted  only  a  pleasure  of  sense,  it 
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titst  it  may 

I ;  aad  tboagh, 

oi  eojojnenU 

liiij  ■lilhiliil,  it  is  to  be  eoMidered  as  a 

B  &r  higher 
pteasares  of 
ta^aad  Mjhe  lud^at  leasl,  to  be  tbe 
hny  ot  tlnae  vbo  are  iacfwhle  of  any 
other  Uaarf  tbak  Aauies  w  beaoanUe  a  aaoie. 
Aad  it  is  wcQ  that  tbcn  dboaU  be  book  iotenneaiate 
liliaiiii  of  fbi>  aaiW  to  witbdnw  for  »  wbile  Uie  dull 
aad  tbe  aennal  fnm  toe  grasBer  eTJatence  in  which 
thej  majr  be  sunk,  and  to  gire  tbeia  some  glimpses,  at 
least,  of  a  state  of  parer  enjogrment  tban  that  which  is 
tofaederifedftoai  the  aorfid  gains  aad  sordid  luxi 
of  commoD  life. 

Of  the  inflDenee,  wbetber  salutary  or  injarioas, 
wbieh  mvBC  baa  apoo  the  general  daracter.  when 
caltivated  to  great  leSoement,  aod  so  tuiivcrsally  as 
almost  to  become  a  part  of  the  habit  of  daily  social 
life,  it  is  not  at  present  the  place  to  speak.  But  of 
its  temporarr  influence  as  a  sonrce  of  tranqoilliziDg 
del^t,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor,  periiap6.  too,  of 
itsoocasional  efficacy  in  exciting  ^notions  of  a  Btronger 
kind,  when  peculiar  circumstanoes  may  have  predis- 
posed to  them  in  a  verr  high  degree.  But  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt,  that  bj  far  tbe  greater  number  of 
anecdutes  of  this  kind  which  have  been  Landed  dotvn 
in  ancient  history,  are  aa  fabalous  as  the  existence  of 
that  god  of  music,  to  whose  ralmculous  influeace  alone 
they  cuuld,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  epic  or 
dramatic  truth,  have  been  ascribed. 

H«ar  bow  Titnotbeiu*  varied  laya  iniri>rise, 
Aod  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  riw ; 
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Wbilo,  at  eacb  cliange,  tlie  sod  of  Libyan  Ji>%'q 
Now  barns  with  glory,  and  tlieu  melts  with  lovo ; 
Now  Lie  fipree  ©yes  willi  sparkling  fury  glow  ; 
Kow  aiglis  KLcal  out,  aiiJ  tears  begin  to  How ; 
Persians  auii  Greelce  like  turns  of  nataro  found, 
And  ibe  wcrld's  rJotor  stood  subdued  —  by  eound.' 
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On  these  lines,  which  allude  to  the  celebrated  ode 
of  Dryden, — wlio  adapted,  with  most  happy  applica- 
tion to  the  biiraiiig  of  tho  Persian  palace,  an  anecdote 
recorded  of  the  power  of  Timotheus  over  the  aamc 
great  warrior  on  another  occasion, — I  may  remark, 
by  the  way,  what  influence  the  accidental  composition 
of  this  ode  has  had,  in,  giving;  almost  a  sort  of  dignity 
to  the  very  madness  of  the  act  which  it  records.  It 
ia  impossible  for  us, — even  though  we  know  well  how 
fictitious  is  the  circumstance  attached  to  it, — not  to 
look  upon  the  action  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  we  should  have  viewed  it,  if  we  had  read  only 
the  historical  account  of  it,  as  originating  in  a  drnnken 
debauch,  at  the  instigation  of  a  drunken  prostitute. 

Ebrio  scorto  do  tanta  re  ferente  fiententiam,  unus 
et  alter,  et  ipsi  mero  onerati,  assentiunt:  Rex  quo<[ue 
fuit  avidior  quam  patientior.  "  Quin  igitur  ulciscimur 
Grs&ciam,  et  urbi  faces  subdimus?"  Omnea  incalu- 
eruht  inero ;  itaque  surgunt  tcmulenti  ad  inceudendam 
nrbem,  cui  armati,  perpercerant.* 

Such  is  the  influence  of  genius.  Its  power  extends 
not  over  the  present  and  the  future  merely,  but,  in 
some  measure,  also  over  the  past,  which  might  have 
seemed  fixed  for  ever.  In  spite  of  our  conviction,  we 
look  upon  an  action  of  Alexander  differently,  because 
an  individual  existed  many  centuries  after  him,  and 
in    a   country  which   would    then    have  been  justly 

'  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticisiu,  37t-38l. 
*  Quiutius  Ciirtiua,  lib.  v.  cap.  T- 
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counted  b^Mrona  hy  the  verj  barbarians  vvhom  he 
OTcrcame. 

Of  the  wonders,  which  were  said,  in  ancient  times, 
to  bare  been  performed  on  the  mind  and  body,  by  a 
jndidoBS  adaptation  of  masical  sonnds  to  the  natare 
of  the  particular  case,  intellectual,  moral,  or  corporeal, 
I  might  read  many  bistori^cs  to  you  from  the  original 
authors,  which  would,  perhaps,  not  be  lesa  tmly 
ludicrous  in  the  serious  gravity  of  their  narration,  than 
in  the  affected  solemnity  of  the  fictitious  personage 
whoee  speech  I  am  about  to  quote.  The  experiment 
with  which  the  quotation  doses  is,  it  must  be  allowed 
a  very  powerful  one,  and  certaiuly  could  not  have 
been  more  sncoeesfol  in  the  bands  of  Timutbeua 
himself. 

**  The  bare  mention  of  music  threw  Cornelius  iuto 
a  passion.  'How  can  you  dignify,'  quotli  ho,  'tbis 
modem  fiddling  with  the  name  of  music  ?  Will  aiiy 
of  your  best  hautboys  encounter  a  wolf  now-a^days, 
with  no  other  arms  but  their  instruments,  as  did  that 
ancient  piper,  Pythocaria?  Have  ever  wild  boars, 
elephants,  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or  turbots,  showed 
the  least  emotion  at  the  most  elaborate  strains  of  your 
modern  scrapers,  all  which  have  been,  as  it  were, 
tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  musicians  ?  Whence 
proceeds  the  degeneracy  of  our  morals?  Is  it  sot 
firom  the  loss  of  ancient  music,  by  which  (says  Aris- 
totle) tliey  taught  all  the  virtues?  Else  might  we 
turn  Newgate  into  a  college  of  Dorian  musicians,  who 
should  teach  moral  virtues  to  those  people.  Whence 
comes  it  that  our"  present  diseases  are  so  stubboni? 
whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  sciaticul  pains  l 
Alas !  because  we  have  lost  their  true  cure,  by  tiie 
melody  of  the  pipe.  All  this  was  well  known  to  tlie 
ancients,  as  Theopbra^tus  u&sures  us,  (whence  Ctelins 
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calls  it  loca  dolentia  decantare ;)  only  indeed  some 
small  remains  of  this  skill  are  preserved  in  the  cure  of 
the  tarantula.  Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a  company 
of  drunken  bullies  from  storming  a  civil  bouse,  by 
changing  the  strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondaeus? 
and  yet  your  modern  musicians  want  art  to  defend 
their  windowa  from  common  nickers.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  the  Lacedaemonian  mob  were  np, 
they  commonly  sent  for  a  Lesbian  musician  to  appeaso 
them,  and  they  immediately  grew  calm  as  soon  as 
they  heard  Terpauder  sing:  Yet  T  don't  believe  tliat 
the  Pope's  whole  band  of  music,  though  the  best  of 
this  age,  could  keep  his  boliness's  image  from  being 
burnt  on  a  fifth  of  November.'  '  Nor  would  Terpander 
himself,'  replied  Alberfeus,  'at  Billingsgate,  nor 
Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have  auy  manner 
of  eifect,  nor  both  of  them  together  bring  llorneefc  to 
common  civility.'  '  That's  a  groea  miBtake,'  said 
Cornelius,  very  warmly ;  '  and  to  prove  it  so,  I  have 
here  a  small  lyra  of  my  own,  framed,  strung,  and 
tuned  after  the  ancient  manner.  I  can  play  some 
fragments  of  Lesbian  tunes,  and  I  wish  I  were  to  try 
them    upon  the  most  passionate  creatures  alive.'  — 

•  You  never  had  a  better  opportunity,'  says  Albertus, 

*  for  yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  just 
ready  to  uncoif  one  another.'  With  that  Cornelius, 
undressed  as  he  was,  jumps  out  into  lits  balcony,  his 
lyra  in  hand,  in  his  slippers,  —  with  a  stocking  upon 
his  head,  and  waistcoat  of  murrey-coloured  satin  upon 
his  body.  He  touched  his  lyra  with  a  very  unusual 
sort  of  an  barpegiatura;  nor  were  his  hopes  frustrated. 
The  odd  equipage,  the  uncouth  instrument,  the 
strangeness  of  the  man  and  of  the  music,  drew  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob  that  were  got  about 
the  two  female  champions,  and  at  last  of  the  com- 
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bataots  themselves.  They  all  approached  the  halcooy, 
in  as  close  attention  as  Orpheos's  first  audience  of 
cattle,  or  that  of  an  Italian  opera,  when  some  favourite 
air  is  just  awakened.  This  sudden  etfect  of  his  music 
encouraged  him  mightily,  and  it  was  observed  he  never 
touched  his  lyre  in  such  a  truly  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic manner  as  upon  that  occasion.  The  mob 
laughed,  sung,  jumped,  dauced,  and  used  many  odd 
gestures,  all  which  he  judged  to  be  caused  by  the 
various  strains  and  modulations.  '  Mark/  quoth  he, 
*in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian ;  in  that  yon  see  the 
effect  of  the  ^^olian.'  But  in  a  little  time  they  began 
to  grow  riotous,  and  threw  stones:  Cornelius  then 
withdrew.  '  Brother,'  said  he,  '  do  you  observe  I  have 
ntixed  unawares  too  much  of  the  Phrygian  ?  I  niigbt 
change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  soften  their  riotous 
tempers :  but  it  is  enough ;  learn  from  this  sample  to 
speak  with  veneration  of  ancient  music  If  this  lyre 
in  my  unskilful  hands  can  perform  &uch  wonders,  what 
must  it  not  have  done  in  those  of  a  Timotheus  or  a 
Tcrpuudcr?*  Having  said  this  he  retired  with  the 
utmost  exultation  in  himself,  and  contempt  of  his 
brother ;  and,  it  is  suid,  behaved  that  night  with  such 
unusual  liuughtJuess  to  his  family,  that  they  all  had 
reason  to  wisli  for  some  ancient  Tibicen  to  calm  his 
temper."^ 

T}iut,  in  enlightened  countries,  so  many  wonders 
should  have  been  related,  and  credited,  —  if  no  phe- 
nomena that  could  justify  them  were  truly  observed, 
—  may  perhaps,  ou  first  reflection,  appear  so  unac- 
countable, as  almost  to  induce  belief  of  the  wonders 
themselves,  as  less  inexplicable  than  the  very  credit 
which  was  given  to  them.     But  it  must  be  remcm- 
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bcred,  tbat  iu  all  ages,  and  even  in  countries  of  philo- 
sophers, there  is  a  very  large  fund  of  credulity  iu  man, 

—  which  yields,  very  readily,  to  oveiy  thing  that  is 
not  ahsoluttly  impossible,  aud  which  is  even  not  very 
nice  in  estimating  what  is  impossible,  —  leaning 
always,  whenever  there  is  the  sligliteat  doubt  ou  this 
point,  with  a  very  favourable  inclination,  to  the  side 
of  the  possibility  ;  —  and,  in  the  second  jilace,  that  the 
phenomena  of  music  are  precisely  of  a  kind  which 
gives  this  credulity  the  widest  scope.  They  are 
pleasing  in  themselves,  and  of  a  kind,  therefore,  on 
which  it  is  gratifying  to  the  imagination  to  dwell: 
their  influence  on  the  mind  is  felt  iu  a  very  high  and 
wonderful  degree,  even  without  any  febulous  addition; 

—  tiiey  are  produced  by  instruments,  which  seem,  in 
their  sensible  appearance,  so  little  adequate  to  the 
production  of  them,  that  the  result  is  almost  like  the 
eflect  of  supernatural  agency  to  which  we  know  not 
how  to  give  any  limits  ;  —  and»  when  a  little  mystery 
is  once  admitted,  the  imagination,  which  has  fairly 
got  over  the  difiioiilty  of  this  first  admission,  is  not 
very  scrupulous  afterwards  as  to  degrees,  but  is  SuM- 
ciently  ready  of  itself  to  admit  a  great  deal  more, 
without  pausing  to  consider  its  exact  amount. 

The  phenomena  of  music,  in  addition  to  their 
general  interest,  are  truly  worthy,  iu  another  respect, 
of  our  astonishment,  from  that  striking  diversity  of 
organic  power  in  the  perception  of  melody,  and  still 
more  of  harmony,  which  they  exhibit  in  different 
individuals,  in  whom  all  other  circumstances  are 
apparently  the  same,  —  a  diversity  which  has  often 
attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and  has  led 
even  those  who  have  no  great  tendency  to  speculation 
of  any  kind,  to  wonder  at  least,  which  is  the  first  step 
of  all  philosophizing.    In  the  present  instance,  however, 
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unfortunately,  this  tirat  step  is  the  only  step  which 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  take.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  desist,  after  all  their  efforts  to  proceed 
furtlier,  and  to  submit  to  share,  and  even  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  shai«,  the  ignorance  of  the  Tulgar. 
If^  indeed,  the  want  of  musical  ear  had  invoWed  either 
a  general  defect  of  hearing,  or  a  general  slowness  of 
discrimination  in  other  cases  of  nice  diversity,  the 
wonder  would  not  have  been  great  But  those  who 
are  without  ea*  for  music  percciw,  as  readily  as 
others,  the  faintest  whisper;  they  distinguish,  like 
them,  the  faintest  shades  of  difference  iu  the  mere 
articulations  of  sound  which  constitute  the  varieties 
of  language,  nor  the  articulations  only,  bat  the  diffe* 
rcnccs  also  of  the  mere  tones  of  affection  or  displeasure, 
grief  or  gaiety,  which  arc  so  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  varied  expression  of  musical  feeling ;  and  their 
power  of  discri  mi  nation  in  every  other  case  in  which 
the  judgment  can  be  exercised,  is  not  less  perfect. 
Nay,  to  increase  still  more  the  difficulty,  they  are 
often  as  sensible  as  others,  of  tlie  beauty  of  series  of  f 
tones  of  a  different  kind ;  and  some  of  our  best  poets 
and  doclaimers,  —  who  of  course  must  have  had  a 
quick  discernment  of  metrical  rhythm,  and  of  the 
melody  of  elocution,  —  have  yet  been  incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  musical  relations  of  sounds,  as 
reciprocally  high  or  low,  the  melody  that  results  from 
them  in  certain  successions,  and  tlie  hanuony  or  tlie 
discord  of  their  union.  That  it  depends  chiefly,  or  ■ 
perhaps  entirely,  on  the  structure  or  state  of  the  mere 
corporeal  organ  of  hearing, — which  is  of  a  kind,  it 
must  be  remembered,  peculiarly  complicated,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  great  original  diversity  in  tbe  ■ 
parts,  and  relations  of  the  parts,  that  form  it,  is  wry 
probable ;  though  the  difference  of  the  separate  parts 
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bbenaselTea,  or  of  their  relations  to  each  other  may,  to 
the  mei-e  eye,  be  so  minute  as  never  to  be  discovered 
by  dissection,  —  thus  leaving,  to  every  future  race  of 
inquirers,  the  same  difficulty  which  has  perplexed 
ourselves,  and  the  same  impossibility  of  overcoming 
it.  lu  the  sense  of  vision,  I  may  remark,  there  is  a 
species  of  defect,  very  aualogous  to  the  want  of 
musical  ear, — a  defect  which  consists  in  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  the  incapacity  of  di sting uisliing  eonie  colours 
from  each  other — and  colours,  too,  which,  to  general 
observers,  seem  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  As  the 
want  of  musical  ear  implies  no  general  defect  of  mere 
quickness  of  hearing,  this  visual  defect,  in  like  manner, 
ie  to  be  found  in  persons  who  are  yet  capable  of 
distinguishing,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  form,  and 
tlie  greater  or  less  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  object; 
and  I  may  remark,  too,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  want  of  musical  ear  depends  on  causes  not 
mental  but  organic,  that,  in  this  analogous  case,  some 
attempts,  not  absolutely  unsuccessful,  have  been  made, 
to  explain  the  apparent  confusion  of  colours,  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  external  oi^an  of  sight.  Though 
the  one  case,  however,  were  to  throw  no  light  upon 
the  other,  it  is  still  gratifying  to  philosophers  to  have 
a  case  at  all  analogous,  to  which,  when  they  are 
weary  of  cousideriug  what  has  baffled  all  their 
endeavours  to  explain  it,  they  may  have  the  comfort 
of  turning  away  their  attention,  without  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeming  absolutely  to  fly  from  the  subject. 
Such  is  the  strange  constitution  of  our  nature,  that 
merely  to  have  another  difficulty  presented  to  us, 
though  it  may  yet  be  absolutely  insuraiouutable  in 
itself,-— if  only  it  have  some  slight  resemblance  to  a 
former  difficulty, — -seems  to  us  almost  as  if  we  had 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  firet ;  and  each  difficulty, 
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by  a  very  convenient  transposition,  which  onr  pride 
knows  well  how  to  make,  snppli<?8.  according  as  we 
may  have  been  considering  tlie  one  rather  than  the 
other,  the  place  of  explanation  to  that  which  is 
afterwards  to  explain  it,  no  lees  dearly,  in  its 
turn. 

In  considering  sound  relatively  to  its  external  cause, 
we  give  the  name  of  vibration  to  the  successive  pulses, 
or  alternate  approaches  and  recessions  of  the  particles 
of  the  elastic  sounding  body;  and  the  word  is  u  very 
convcuient  one  for  expressing  this  series.  But  still 
it  may  he  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  the  word,  thougli 
single,  is  not  the  less  expressive  of  a  plurality  of  states 
which  have  no  other  unity  than  as  they  arc  compre- 
hended in  this  single  word,— a  word,  like  many  other 
single  words,  by  which  we  express  the  combination 
of  various  objects,  or  incidents  invented  by  us  merely 
to  aid  our  weakness,  that  is  incapable,  without  sucli 
helps,  of  conceiving  or  remembering  even  a  small  part 
of  that  wide  series  of  physical  changes  which  we  arw 
able  to  discover  in  the  universe,  if  each  event  of  the 
series  were  to  he  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name. 
This  mere  aid  of  our  weakness,  however,  we  are  apt, 
by  a  very  absurd,  but  a  very  general  fallacy,  to  con- 
sider as  something  much  more  dignified  in  its  natnre 
than  a  mere  arbitrary  verbal  abbreviation, — as  truly 
an  explanation  of  the  vory  phenomena,  or  series  of 
phenomena,  which  it  simply  designates.  You  must 
not  flatter  yourselves,  however,  that  you  have  advanced 
the  slightest  step,  in  explaining  the  connexion  of  sound 
with  the  pulses  of  air,  when  you  have  merely  invented 
a  brief  term  for  those  successive  jmlses,  and  ascribed 
the  sound  to  vibration ;  you  have,  indeed,  given  a 
name  to  a  series  of  corpuscular  phenomena,  but  you 
have  not  discovered  any  thiug  additional  to  the  phe- 
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nomcna  themselves,  Aviiich  caa  le  cousideretl  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  cbuiiges  produced. 

Wliut.  then,  is  truly  nteaiit,  when  it  is  said  that,  for 
I>roHuciiig  tlie  mental  affection,  which  constitutes 
hearing,  some  preWous  vibration  h  uccosaary  ?  It 
certainly  cannot  mean,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  vibration  is  any  thing  in  itself  different  from 
tlie  series  of  physical  events  whi(!h  it  espreases,  how- 
ever few  or  numerous  these  may  le,  since  it  is  only 
the  name  which  we  give  to  tliein,  when  we  consider 
them  together;  nor  can  it  mean  that  tlie  direct  cause 
of  the  sensation  is  any  thijig  different  from  the  one 
organic  state  imiuediately  preceding  the  sensation, — 
a  state  wliich  may,  indeed,  have  resulted  from  a  long 
sequence  of  prior  or;^anic  states,  produced  during  the 
continned  vibratory  motion  of  the  air,  but  which  ia 
itaelf,  in  its  i-elation  to  the  phenomenon  which  succeeds 
it, — ^that  affection  of  the  sentient  mind  which  consti- 
tutes hearing,  —  to  be  considered  independently  of 
these  prior  states,  that  have  no  other  relation  to  the 
mind,  than  as  gradually  inducing  that  ultimate  organic 
state  which  is  the  state  that  is  followed  by  sensation. 
There  is  a  part,  less  or  greater,  of  the  sensorial  organ, 
which  must  be  atfectedin  a  certain  manner,  before  the 
sensation  of  hearing  can  take  place  ;  and,  in  vibration, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  repeated  approach  and  recessiou 
of  the  vibrating'  particles.  If  vibration,  then,  or  u 
series  of  pulses,  be  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  a 
corresponding  series  of  changes  in  the  oi^n  is  neces- 
sary ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one  instant,  at  which 
the  vibrating  particles  are  in  such  a  state,  relatively 
to  the  sensorial  oi-gan,  that  if  uo  previous  changes  had 
been  excited  in  the  oi^n  itself,  tliey  could  have  pro- 
duced in  it  immediately  the  precise  state  which  is 
instantly  followed  by  the  mental  affection  of  hearing. 
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Tbere  mast,  Uierefore,  be  a  series  of  changes,  in  the 
■esfloflial  ofgaa  had^  tfaeUet  of  which  only  is  followed 
hj  aeiiaBHo&.  The  particles  of  the  air,  or  any  otbcr 
dastas  mediais,  for  example,  must,  in  their  first 
appvb^  pcvdoDe  a  certain  state  of  the  sensorial  orgao ; 
in  Uteir  eecond  appoise,  a  different  state,  by  acting  on 
aaoajgu  already  alected  in  a  certain  manner ;  intWir 
tkird  appnlse,  a  sHIl  diflcrent  state ;  and  thus  succes- 
ardy,  till,  at  last,  they  produce  that  particular  definite 
alale  of  the  senorial  oigan*  io  consequence  of  wbicli 
tiie  miad  beoones  instantly  sentient, — a  state  whicli 
could  not  hare  been  produced  by  any  single  impulse 
of  the  particles  on  the  unaifected  organ,  because  then 
vibration,  or  a  aeries  of  pulses,  would  not  hare  been 
necessary. 

To  this  saeeeaaiTe  iiiodi6catton  of  states  of  nn 
oigaa,   terminatii^  in  a  particular   result,  different 
from  each  of  the  prior  states,  there  arc  abundant  ■ 
analogies  in  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  many  ia 
the  pbenomraa  of  sensation  itself.     One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  production  of  the  sensation 
of  whiteness,  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  cylinder,  on  ■ 
which  the  separate  prismatic  coloura,  and  the  separate 
colours  only,  are  painted,  in  certain  proportions: — 
each  colour,  in  this  case,  acting  on  the  organ  alreadj 
affected  by  a  former  colour,  till  a  sensation,  altogether  ■ 
ditferent  from   the  result   of  each   of  them    when 
se{>arate,  i^  their  joint  ultimate  result, — the  sensation 
of  whiteness,  without  any  external  object  that  is  white 

In  this  way  only,  by  a  series  of  progressive  organic 
affections,  and  not  by  auy  single  affection,  can  the 
vibration  of  an  elastic  medium,  as  different  from  one 
simple  unrepeatcd  impulse,  terminate  in  the  production 
of  sound.  It  is,  in  short,  a  name  for  this  series  of 
changes,  and  nothing  more. 
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If,  in  a  case  so  very  obscure  as  that  of  musical  ear, 
— in  which  all  that  13  truly  evident  is,  that,  In  diiFcrcnt 
individuals,  there  is  a  diversity  of  some  kind  or  other, 
— I  could  permit  myself  to  indulge  any  conjecture 
with  respect  to  this  diversity,  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
jucliaed  to  loolc  to  the  view  now  given  of  the  real 
nature  of  vibration,  and  its  progressive  effects  on  the 
auditory  |)art  of  our  nervous  system,  as  furnishing 
some  slight  ground,  not  indeed,  for  any  theory,  which 
is  far  too  presumptuous  a  word,  hut  for  the  preference 
of  one  mere  possibility,  to  other  mere  possibilities. 
which  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  in  any  conjecture,  on 
so  very  dim  and  impalpable  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  aeries  of  pulses  of  the 
vibrating  air. — if  vihratioit,  or  a  series  of  pulses  be 
necessary  to  sound, — must  produce  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  sensorial  organ,  which  produce  no  corresponding 
affection  of  the  mind,  til!,  at  last,  a  state  of  the  organ 
is  produced,  which  is  attended  with  sensation.     This, 
and  this  ouly,  can  be  meant,  when  we  speak  of  vibra- 
tion as  the  antecedent  of  sound, — a  series  of  oi^anic 
changes,  and,  after  this  series,  an  affection  of  the 
mind.     In  such  circumstances,   it  is  certainly  more 
probable  that  the  organ  thus  affected  with  a  series  of 
progressive  changes,  docs  not  pass  instantly  from  the 
greatest  change  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  originally, 
before  tlie  first  pulse,  but  that  it  retains  this  state, 
for  a  time,  however  short,  or,  at  least,  passes  through 
some  series  of  states,  in  Its  gradual  retuni ;  so  that, 
if  a  new  vibration  be  excited  by  the  pulse  of  any 
sounding   body,   before   the   organ   of  hearing   have 
returned   to   its   original   state,   the   effect   may   be 
supposed  to  be  different,  from  that  which  it  wouhl 
have  been,  if  the  same  vibration  had  been  primarily 
communicated  to  the  organ,  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  in 
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that  states  which,  from  onr  want  of  a  better  wori 
may  be  termed  its  state  of  re^. 

The  pheBOOMOft  most  analogous  to  these  vibratory 
afectkwfl  of  die  ear«  a«  depending  on  soccessire  im- 
pohea,  are  unqaestiooably  the  phenomena  of  titillatioa, 
or  rather,  to  express  what  is  so  familiar  and  simple, 
br  a  more  bomclr  and  appropriate  word,  the  pUeoo- 
mena  of  tickling.  In  tliis,  the  great  circumstance 
dt^ingniahing  musical  feeling,  is  to  be  fonnd,  that  tlie 
feeling  arises  not  from  the  separate  impressions,  but 
from  their  snccessions  or  coexistence.  When  the 
palm  of  the  hand  is  gently  tickled,  as  the  finger  passes 
rapidly  and  repeatedly  over  the  palm,  the  parts  first 
affected  are  again  affected  with  variona  degiees  of 
pressure,  as  the  ear,  in  melody,  is  successively  affected 
by  repeated  rarieties  of  vibration ;  and  various  parts  j 
of  the  organ  of  touch  exist,  at  the  same  moment,  in  f 
various  states,  forming  one  joint  result  of  sensation, 
as,  in  harmony,  various  vibrations  of  the  organ  of 
bearing  coexist,  and  blend  together  in  one  miuglcd 
delight.  To  produce  tickling,  a  certain  rapidity  off 
succession  is  necessary ;  for,  if  the  parts,  first  affected, 
have  returned  to  their  original  state,  before  other 
parts  begin  to  be  affected,  or  themselves  to  be  affected 
again,  the  slow  motion,  it  is  evident,  may  be  continued,  f 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  any  effect  different 
from  that  of  simple  pressure.  The  quicker,  then,  tbe 
return  of  the  parts  may  be  to  their  original  state^  tlie  ' 
leas  will  be  the  titillation ;  and  it  is,  very  probably,  a  fl 
differencein  this  quickness  of  return,  which  constitntes 
the  difference  of  tickliahness,  so  reinurkable  in  ditfc- 
rent  iiuHviduals,  who  feel,  equally,  the  light  pressure 
of  each  separate  touch.  That  tliere  is  a  difference  of 
ticklibhnesa,  iu  different  persons,  you  all  know ;  some 
being  easily  excited,  even  to  conrnlsivc  laughter,  hy 
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slight  motions  tbut  scarcely  produce  any  effect  in 
others,  beyond  that  of  the  simple  primary  sensation  of 
touch.  A  j}L>riSon  wlio  is  ticklisli,  and  a  person  wlio 
is  not  ticklisli,  iigrce  iu  receivinj^  this  iirst  tactual 
sensation  :  but  tliey  differ  afterwards,  in  this  respeot, 
that  when  tlie  same  slight  impulse  is  rapidly  repeated, 
on  the  same  surface,  it  produces  a  livelier  effecfc  than 
before,  in  the  one,  hut  not  in  the  other.  The  organ 
of  the  one  who  is  not  ticklish  is  iu  the  same  state,  or 
nearly  in  the  same  state,  when  it  receives  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  impression,  as  when  it  received  the 
first,  and  no  peculiar  excitement  therefore  is  produced. 
The  organ  of  the  other,  more  susceptible,  or  more 
tenacious  of  the  affection  produced,  has  not  returned 
to  its  orii^inal  state,  when  the  rapid  impression  is  re- 
peated, aud  is,  therefore,  at  every  new  impression, 
affected  in  a  ditferent  manner. 

Proceeding  on  the  analogy  of  these  phenomena,  — 
of  mere  tickling,  with  wliich  I  may  suppose  you  to  be 
all  acquainted,  —  an  analogy  which,  striking  as  it  is 
in  many  circumstances,  I  readily  own,  does  not  justify 
more  than  conjecture  in  the  case  to  which  I  would 
apply  it,  —  I  conceive  it  to  he,  at  least,  not  absolutely 
impossible,  since  a  diversity  of  some  kind  there  must 
be,  that  in  those  who  receive  no  pleasure  from  rausio, 
as  in  those  who  arc  not  ticklish,  there  is  a  rapid  return 
of  the  nervous  organ,  after  each  separate  affection,  to 
its  original  state  ;  tliat  each  separate  touch  or  pressure 
ia  the  one  case,  and  each  separate  tone  in  the  other 
case,  produces  its  particular  effect,  —  that  effect  which 
it  would  have  produced  iu  all,  if  unaccompanied  by  ' 
any  other  tone  iu  music,  or  slight  pressure  in  tickling, 
• —  but  that  a  succession  of  these  produces  no  effect 
different  from  that  which  each  would  have  produced 
singly.     A  certain  interval  is  necessary  for  distinct 
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hearing  in  everj  caae;  ami  before  this  interval  lias 
passed,  the  auditory  uerves,  in  this  case,  may  be  ima- 
gined to  be  a^in  quiescent,  or  nearly  quiescent. 

I  need  not  add,  that  iu  au  inquiry  of  this  sort,  all 
which  is  necessary  is  to  account  for  the  mere  original 
defect  of  jdeaaure ;  since,  if  the  relations  of  notes,  as 
reciprocally  higli  or  low,  never  gave  any  delight,  the 
ear,  having  no  object  of  interest  in  these  auecessiona, 
would  soon  habitually  neglect  them,  and  at  length 
cease  altogether  to  distinguish  them,  attending  only 
to  the  verbal  meaning  of  sounds,  and  not  to  their  tone ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  pay  little  attention  to 
another  relative  differeiwe  of  voices  as  more  or  less 
loud,  unless  when  the  difference  is  very  considerable, 
and  not  in  those  con\iuon  differences  of  intensity 
which  distinguish  every  voice  iu  conversation  from 
every  other  voice,  —  or  as,  after  living  long  in  a 
province,  the  dialect  of  which  is  distinguished  by  any 
accentual  peculiarities,  we  at  last  become  uncoit- 
scioub  of  these,  au<I  hear  the  words,  as  it  were, 
stripped  of  their  peculiarity  of  tone.  In  what  is 
termed  the  cultivation  of  a  musical  oar,  however, 
wc  have  not  an  analogy  merely,  but  a  direct  proof  of 
this  influence  of  habit.  That  the  ear  may  be  improved  i 
by  cultivation,  or,  iu  other  words,  by  nice  attention  to  fl 
the  differences  of  musical  sound,  evcrj'  one  knows; 
and  if  this  attention  can  enable  us,  even  in  mature 
life,  to  distinguish  sounds  as  different  in  themselves, 
which,  but  for  the  habitual  attention,  we  should  have 
regarded  as  the  same,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  thatfl 
continued  inattention  from  earliest  infancy  may  render™ 
us  insensible  of  musical  relations  still  more  obvious  and 
precise  than  those  which  we  have  thus  only  learned 
to  distinguish;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that 
continued  attention  from  infancy  to   slight  musical 
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differences  of  Bound,  —  an  attention  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  effect  of  pleasure  received,  — 
may  render  us  capable  of  distinguishing  tones  as  very 
dis3inulu.r,  the  differences  of  wliich,  however  obvious 
P  at  present,  we  shoiihl  scarcely,  but  for  such  original 
attentive  discrimination,  have  been  able  to  detect. 
What,  in  coni])ari3on,  the  refined  musical  earof  a  per- 
former, —  alinnst  every  hour  and  every  moment  of 
whose  life  has  been  spent  amid  sounds, 

Untwisting  fcII  iho  chniim  tliat  tie 
Tbe  liiflJcD  soul  tif  korraony,  — ' 

is  to  a  common  musical  ear,  that  common  musical  ear 
raay  be  to  those  in  whom  this  discriminating  skill 
seems  to  be  wholly  or  nearly  defective.  The  refined 
musician,  —  who,  but  for  the  long  practice  of  his  art, 
would  have  shared  that  incapacity  which  now  excites 
his  wonder.  —  is  astonished  that  persons  of  common 
ear  do  not  distinguish  the  nice  differences  wbich  ap- 
ftear  to  him  almost  as  remarkable  as  those  differences 
which  they  are  capable  of  perceiving ;  and  the  person 
of  common  musical  ear  only  docs  tlic  same  thing, 
when  he  is  astonished  that  the  less  refined  differences, 
remarked  by  himself,  are  not  obviously  distinguish- 
able by  all  mankind^  or,  at  least,  by  all  who  have  no 
deafness  to  incapacitate  them  from  hearing  the 
separate  sounds.  The  discrimination  in  both  has 
depended  on  previous  attention,  which  has  necessarily 
been  gi-eater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other;  and  what 
attention  can  we  suppose  to  have  been  originally 
given,  if,  from  the  cause  which  I  have  ventured  to 
state  as  a  possible  one  in  persons  without  musical 
ear,  no  pleasure  had  originally  been  felt  by  them  in 
any  sequence  of  notes  as  successive,  and  the  whole 
K  value  of  sound  been  to  them  tlie  meaning  of  which  it 

I  '  Milton's  L'AlIogrii,  143-145. 
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was  symbolically  representative,  which,  accordii 
they  have  learned  to  discniniuate  in  every  case, 
accurately  as  others. 

I  might  follow  out  this  speculation  at  much  ^eaterl 
length;  but  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  what  iftl 
at  best  a  conjecture,  and  what,  perhaps,  even  as  a, 
mere  conjecture,  is  founded  only  on  a  slight  analogy. 

After  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  smell, 
taste,  and  hearing,  which  are  peculiarly  siiiijile,  I 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  senses  which  a0brd 
phenomena  that  are  more  complicated,  or,  at  least, 
which  seem  more  complicated,  as  considered  in  the 
mature  state  of  the  mind;  when  the  sensations  that 
arise  from  one  set  of  organs,  by  frequent  coexistence 
with  sensations  that  arise  from  affections  of  other  sets  ■ 
of  organs,  are,  as  it  were,  blended  with  them  in  one 
compound  perception,  and  so  permanently  modified 
for  ever  after,  that  it  is  difficult  in  all  cases,  and  in 
many  cases  perhaps  impossible,  to  form  any  accurate 
notion  of  the  sensations  as  they  existed  in  their 
original  elementary  state. 

Since,  of  the  two  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  that 
of  sight,  —  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  able,  by  intel- 
lectual analysis  at  present  to  discover  its  ori^nal 
sensations,  —  is  more  simple,  and  more  analogonsto 
the  senses  before  considered,  I  should  be  iucUned  on 
these  accounts  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  it, 
previously  to  any  int^uiry  into  the  sense  of  touch. 
But  this  order,  though  unquestionably  the  more 
regular,  if  we  had  to  consider  only  the  original  scnaa- 
tions  of  each  organ,  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  in  considering  their  subsequent  modified 
sensations;  since  those  of  vision  depend,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  on  the  prior  affections  of  touch,  witii 
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the  nature  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  yoa 
to  be  acquainted  iu  tlie  first  place.  I  am  aware,  in- 
ileed,  that,  in  considering  eveu  touch,  I  may  some- 
times fiuj  it  necessary  to  refer,  for  illustration,  to  the 
phenomena  of  rision,  though  these  have  not  heen 
considered  by  ns,  and  must,  therefore,  for  the  tirae,  be 
taken  upon  trust.  But  when  phenomena  are  at  all 
complicated,  such  occasional  anticipations  are  abso- 
lutely unavoidable.  Sensation,  indeed,  says  Aristotle, 
is  a  straiglit  line,  while  intellect  is  a  circle, — AisSnm 
ygflv^i  wys  xi/xUi, — or,  to  use  the  paraphrastic  transla- 
tion of  Cudwortli,  iu  his  treatise  on  Immutable 
Morality,  "  Sense  is  of  that  which  is  without.  Sense 
wholly  gazes  and  gads  abruad;  and,  therefore,  doth 
not  know  and  comprehend  its  object,  because  it  is 
different  from  it.  Sense  is  a  line,  the  mind  h  a  circle. 
Sense  is  like  a  line,  which  is  tlie  Hux  of  a  point  run- 
ning out  from  itself;  but  intellect  like  a  circle  that 
keeps  within  itself."'  Tliat  sense  is  not  a  circle,  is 
indeed  true,  since  it  terminates  in  a  point ;  but,  far 
from  being  a  straight  line,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  per- 
plexing of  curves ;  and  is  crossed  and  cut  by  eo  many 
other  curves,  —  into  many  of  which  it  flows  and 
unites  with  them  completely, — -that,  when  we  arrive 
at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  curve  it  is, 
which,  iu  the  strange  confusion  of  our  diagram,  we 
have  been  attempting  to  trace  from  its  initial  point. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  eense  of 
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If  priority  of  sensation  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  the 
sense  of  touch  might  deserve  to  be  considered  iu  the 
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delight  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  and  lias  already 
kindled  iu  a  heart,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  as 
ignorant  as  of  the  love  which  he  excites  in  it,  that 
warmth  of  afTcction,  which  is  never,  but  in  the  gnirc, 
to  be  cold  to  liira,  and  to  which,  in  the  many  raiseriea 
that  may  await  liim, — In  sorrow,  in  sickness,  iu  poverty, 
and  perhaps,  too,  in  the  penitence  of  guilt  itself,  — 
when  there  is  no  other  eye  to  whose  kiudnesa  he  can 
venture  to  look,  he  is  still  to  turn  with  the  confidenco 
that  he  has  yet,  even  on  earth,  one  friend  who  will  not 
abandon  him,  and  who  will  still  think  of  that  innocent 
being,  whose  eye,  before  it  was  conscious  of  light, 
seemed  to  look  to  her  for  the  love  and  protection 
which  were  rea<ly  to  receive  him. 

i 

W        On  the  Feehnijt  Hsn<dlf/  atcribcd  to  the  icnsa   of  Toueh^  and 
I  AnalyBtg  of  t&eec  Feelingt. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  T  finished  the 
remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  our  sense  of  hearing ; 
and,  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  had  begun  the  considera- 
tion of  a  very  important  order  of  our  feelings,  those 
which  belong  to  the  sense  of  tonch. 

Of  these,  I  may  meution,  in  the  first  place,  the  sen- 
sations of  heat  and  cold;  sensations  that  arise  from 
afPections  of  our  nerves  of  touch,  or  at  least  from 
affections  of  nerves  which,  as  equally  diflfnsed  and 
iutorminyled  with  them,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  those  which  constitute  our  organ  of  touch  ;  the 
same  wide  surface  rCBdcring  us  sensible,  as  it  wcre» 
at  every  point,  of  warmth  as  of  pressure. 
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I  bave  already  remarked  to  you,  how  little  analogy 
there  is  of  our  sensations  of  warratli,  to  the  other 
sensations  commonly  ascribed  to  thia  organ  ;  and  the 
great  difference  of  the  feelings  has  led  some  physi- 
ologiats  to  believe,  that  the  organs  of  sensations  so 
different,  must  themselves  he  different.     But,  even 
though  tlie  sensations  were  as  dissimilar  as  is  supposed, 
there  is  no  reason  a  priori  to  believe,  —  and  to  expe- 
rience, it  is  evident  that,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  appeal, 
so  as  to  derive  from  it  any  ground  for  believing,  — 
that  sensations,  which  are  very  different,  must  arise 
from  affections  of  different  organs.     As  far,  indeed,  aa 
we  can  safely  appeal  to  experience,  in  thia  very  case, 
there   are   sensations   which    we   never    hesitate   in 
referring  to  our  tactual  nerves,  as  different  from  the 
more  common   sensations  ascribed  to  touch,  as  the 
sensation  of  warmth  itself.      I  allude  to  the  pain  of 
puncture  or  laceration  of  the  skin.      Indeed,  if  the 
brain  be  ultimately  the  great  organ  of  all  our  sensa- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  we  must  refer  to  affections  of 
one  sensorial  organ,  not  the  various  feelijigs  of  touch 
only,  but,  with  them,  the  still  greater  variety  of  feel- 
ings that  constitute  our  sensations  of  smell,  taste, 
sound,  and  colour. 

hut  are  wo  indeed  sure,  that  there  truly  is  that 
great  dissimilarity  supposed,  or  may  not  our  belief  of 
it  arise  from  our  reference  to  touch  of  sensations  that 
truly  do  not  belong  to  it?  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  to  which  I  think  a  nicer  analysis  will  lead 
lis.  The  primary  original  feelings  which  we  owe  to 
our  mere  organ  of  touch,  I  consider  as  of  a  kind,  all 
of  which  arc  far  more  analogous  to  the  sensations  of 
warmth,  or  of  pain  on  puncture,  than  to  the  pe> 
ceptions  of  form  and  hardness,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  tangible.     Before  entering  on  the  analysis. 
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however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  what  are 
the  sensations  which  we  are  supposed  to  owe  to  this 
organ. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, — as  received  from 
our  oi^an  of  touch,  —  wa  may  almost  lay  out  of  ac- 
count in  our  analytical  inquiry.  li  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  them,  or  even  to  repeat,  in  ajiplicatiou  to 
them,  the  argument  which  has  been  already  applied 
more  than  once  to  the  sensations  before  considered. 
It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  classing  oar  warmth  or 
cbilness,  as  a  sensation, — and  not  as  a  feeling  that 
has  arisen  spontaneously  in  the  mind, — we  are  influ- 
enced by  that  experience,  which  has  previously  givea 
ua  the  belief  of  objects  external, — at  least,  of  our  own 
corporeal  frame, — and  that,  if  we  had  been  unsuscep- 
^  tible  of  any  other  sensations  than  those  of  lieat  and 
I  cold,  wc  should  as  little  have  believed  these  to  arise 
directly  from  a  corporeal  cause,  as  any  of  our  feelings 
of  joy  or  sorrow.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  painful  sensations  of  puncture  and  laceration. 

It  is  only  to  the  other  more  important  information 
ascribed  to  the  sense  of  touch,  therefore,  that  our 
attention  is  to  be  directed. 

lly  touch,  we  are  commonly  said  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  extension,  magnitude,  divisibility,  Hgure* 
motion,  solidity,  liquidity,  viscidity,  hardness,  softness, 
roughness,  smoothness.  These  terms,  I  readily  allow, 
are  very  convenient  for  expressing  notions  of  certain 
forms  or  states  of  bodies,  that  arc  easily  distinguish- 
able. Hut,  tliongh  specilically  distinguishable,  they 
admit  generically  of  very  considerable  reduction  and 
simplification.  Ilarduesa  and  soH.ne&s,  for  example, 
are  expressive  only  of  greater  or  less  resistance, — 
roughness  is  irregularity  of  resistance,  when  there  are 
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intervals  between  the  points  that  resist,  or  when 
some  of  these  points  project  beyond  others, — smooth- 
ness is  complete  uniformity  of  resistance, — liquidity, 
viecidity,  are  expressive  of  certain  degrees  of  yieliUng- 
nesa  to  our  effi)rt,  which  solidity  excludes,  unless  when 
the  effort  employed  ia  violent.  AE,  in  short,  I  repeat, 
are  only  different  species  or  degrees  of  that  which  we 
term  resistance,  whatever  it  may  he,  which  impedes 
our  continued  effort,  and  impedes  it  variously,  as  the 
substances  witliout  are  themselves  various.  Such  ia 
one  order,  then,  of  the  feelings  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  sense  which  we  are  at  present  considering. 

To  proceed  to  the  other  supposed  tangible  qualities, 
before  included  in  our  enumeration,  —  figure  is  the 
boundary  of  extension,  as  magnitude  is  that  which  it 
oomprehends;  and  divisibility,  if  we  consider  the  a]>- 
parent  continuity  of  the  parts  which  we  divide,  is  only 
extension  under  another  name.  If  wo  except  motion, 
therefore,  which  is  not  permanent,  but  accidental, — 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  evidently  secondary  to 
the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  of  our  oi^ans  of 
sense,  before  which  the  objects  are  said  to  move, — 
and  secondary  in  a  much  more  important  sense,  as 
resulting  not  from  any  direct  immediate  organic  state 
of  one  particular  moment,  but  from  a  compunsun  erf 
sensations  past  and  present,  —  all  the  information, 
which  we  are  supposed  to  receive  primarily  and  di- 
rectly from  touch,  relates  to  modifications  of  resistance 
and  extension. 

Though  it  is  to  the  sense  of  touch,  however,  Oiat 
the  ori^n  of  the  knowledge  of  these  is  generally 
ascribed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  opposition  to  this 
opinion,  that,  in  both  cases,  the  reference  is  wronglj 
made,-^tbat>  if  wo  had  the  seuse  of  touck  ouly,  vc 
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sliould  not  be  seii&illc  of  reeistancc,  nor,  1  conoeire, 
even  of  extension, — and  that  wa  seem  to  perceive  the 
varieties  of  extension  and  resistance  immediately  by 
touch  only,  because  the  simple  original  tactual  feeling 
lias  become  representative  of  these,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  seem  to 
perceive  the  varieties  of  distance  immediately  by  the 
eye.  The  sense  of  touch  has  unquestionably,  like  all 
our  other  senses,  its  own  peculiar  feelings,  though, 
for  the  simple  original  feelings  attached  to  the  affec- 
tions of  this  most  extensive  of  organs,  wo  have  unfor- 
tunately no  name  but  that  which  is  applied  in  popular, 
und  even  in  philosophic  language,  to  all  the  affections 
of  the  mind.  Our  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fear,  love  or 
hate,  I  before  remarked,  we  term  feelings,  as  readily 
and  frequently  as  we  use  this  term  to  express  our 
sensations  of  touch  ;  and  that  which,  however  restricted 
in  its  original  meaning,  is  now  the  common  name  of 
ror  mental  affections  of  every  class,  has,  by  this 
''extension,  unfortunately  become  a  very  \u\Rt  one  for 
distinguishing  a  limited  order  of  those  affections. 

Whatever  be  the  term  which  wo  may  use,  however, 
there  is,  and  mnst  be  a  sensation  peculiar  to  touch, 
without  regard  to  the  extent  or  quantity  of  the 
surface  impressed, — as  there  is,  in  colour,  a  sensation 
peculiar  to  vision,  witliout  regard  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
portion  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  may  have 
fallen.  Every  physical  point  of  our  organ  of  touch, 
when  existing  in  a  certain  state,  is  capable  of  inducing 
in  the  mind  a  peculiar  feeling,  though  no  other 
physical  point  of  the  organ  were  ailected, — as  every 
physical  point  of  the  retina,  though  but  a  single  ray 
of  light  were  admitted  to  the  eye,  is  capable  of  in- 
ducing in  the  mind  a  peculiar  affection  of  vision ;  and 
wlien  many  such  physical  points  arc  aftectcd  together 
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by  some  impressing  surface,  the  form  of  wliich  we 
think  that  we  discover  immediately  by  touch,  it 
is  from  experience  only  that  we  can  learn  the 
vicinity  of  the  physical  points  of  our  own  tactual 
surface  thus  impressed,  aud  consequently  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  the  object  which  impresses  them. 
Before  we  have  so  much  knowledge  of  external  things 
as  to  know  even  that  we  have  any  bodily  organs 
whatever, — and  it  is  of  this  state  of  absolute  ignorance 
alone  that  we  must  think,  as  often  as  we  speculate  on 
the  information  whicli  our  senses  separately  afford, — 
when  we  know  as  little  of  our  bodily  frame  as  of  that 
material  universe  of  which  we  know  nothing,  we 
cannot,  by  the  very  terms  of  tlsis  supposition,  kuow, 
that  dilTerent  points  of  our  organ  of  touch  are  affected 
in  a  certain  manner — that  these  points  are  contiguous 
to  each  other — and  that  the  mass  affecting  these 
contiguous  points  must  consequently  itself  be  com- 
posed of  points,  that  arc,  in  like  manner,  contiguous. 
Wc  know  nothing  of  our  organs — we  know  nothing 
of  any  external  masses  —  but  a  certain  feeling  is 
excited  in  our  mind ;  and  it  is  this  simple  feeling 
alone,  whatever  it  may  may  bo,  which  constitutes  the 
direct  elementary  sensation  of  touch,  though  this 
simple  elementary  sensation,  like  many  other  sensa- 
tions, may  aftcrwarda  be  so  blended  with  other  feelings 
OS  to  become  signiiicant  of  them,  and  even  to  seem 
to  involve  them,  as  if  originally  and  necessarily  co- 
existing. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present,  indeed,  to  have 
a  body  impressed  on  us,  without  the  immediate  notion 
of  eomctliing  external  and  extended, — as  it  is  im- 
possible for  one,  whose  sight  is  perfect,  to  open  his 
eyes  in  the  liglit  of  day,  without  perceiving,  as  it 
were,  immediately,  the  long  Hue  of  variegated  land- 
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6cape,  in  the  scenery  before  bim : — the  one  impoasi- 
Iiilitj  is  exactly  equal  to  the  other; — yet  we  know, 
in  the  ease  of  vision,  that  all  which  we  immediately 
perceive,  at  the  very  moment  when  our  eyes  seem 
to  comprehend  the  worlds  of  half  infinity,  iu  the 
hemisphere  on  which  we  gaze,  is  a  small  expanse  of 
lij,'ht, — if,  even  which  I  greatly  doubt,  there  truly  be, 
in  our  original  perceptions  of  this  sense,  so  much  of 
extension  as  is  implied  iu  the  smallest  possible 
expanse.  In  toncb,  in  like  manner,  I  conceive  that 
the  immediate  sensation,  though,  like  colour,  it  may 
now  seem  inseparable  from  extension  and  oufness, — . 
if,  on  the  authority  of  Berkeley,  I  may  venture  to  use 
that  barbarous  but  expressive  term,^ — was,  like  colour, 
originally  distinct  from  thera, — that,  by  the  mere 
original  sensations  of  this  organ,  in  short,  we  could 
as  little  know  the  existence  of  an  impressing  body, 
as,  by  the  mere  origiual  sensations  of  vision,  we  could 
learn  that  such  a  body  existed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lOom  in  which  we  sit. 

In  defining  sensation,  when  we  began  our  inquiry 
into  its  nature,  I  stated  it  to  he  that  affection  of  the 
mind  which  is  inmiediately  subsequent  to  the  affection 
of  certain  organs,  induced  by  the  action  of  external 
bodies ;  and  I  admitted  that  in  this  definition,  two 
assumptions  were  made, — the  existence  of  foreign 
changeable  external  bodies,  as  separate  from  the 
raind,  —  and  tlie  existence  of  organs,  also  separate 
from  the  mind,  and  in  relation  to  it  truly  external, 
like  other  bodies,  but  fonning  a  permanent  part  of 
our  corporeal  frame,  and  capable  of  being  affected,  in 
a  certain  manner,  by  the  other  bodies,  of  which  the 
existence  was  assumed.  As  far  as  our  analytical 
inquiry  has  yet  proceeded,  these  aasuraptions  are 
assumptions  still.     We  have  not  been  able  to  detect, 
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in  the  sensations  considered  by  us,  more  than  in 
any  of  our  iiiturnal  pleasures  or  pains,  any  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  bo  indicative  of  a  material  world 
without. 

Our  analytical  inquiry  itself,  however,  even  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
belief  originates,  must  proceed  on  that  very  belief. 
Accordingly,  in  examining  our  senses  of  smell,  taste, 
and  hearing,  I  uniformly  took  for  granted  the  existence 
of  odoriferous,  sapid,  and  vibratory  bodies ;  and  con- 
sidered merely,  whether  the  sensations  excited  by 
these  were  of  themselves  capable  of  conimnnicatiag 
to  us  any  knowledge  of  the  external  and  independent 
existence  of  the  bodies  which  excited  them. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  I  must,  in  like 
manner,  take  for  granted  tbe  existence  of  bodies 
which  act,  by  their  contiguity  or  pressure,  on  onr 
organ  of  touch,  aa  the  odoriferous  or  sapid  particles 
act  on  our  nerves  of  smell  and  taste  —  not  tliat  I 
assume  this  belief  as  existing  in  the  mind  whoso 
intellectual  acquisitions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, — 
for,  in  that  case,  the  inquiry  itself  would  be  super- 
fluous. I  assume  it  merely  as  existing  in  the  minds  of 
us  the  inquirers, — and  only  because  it  is  impossible, 
without  such  an  assumption,  to  make  the  suppositions 
that  are  necessary  for  the  inquiry.  AU  onr  langnago 
is  at  present  adapted  to  a  system  of  external  things. 
There  is  no  distinct  vocabulary  of  scepticism ;  and 
even  the  most  cautious  and  ])hilosophic  inquirer, 
therefore,  must  often  be  obliged  to  express  his  doubt 
or  his  dissent  in  language  that  implies  affirmation. 
In  the  present  case,  when  we  attempt  to  analyze  our 
sensations,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  circnm- 
etances  in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  or,  I  may  say 
even,  to  apeak  of  the  iufuiit  himself,  without  that 
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agsnm|ition  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make. 
The  real  existence  of  an  external  universe,  and  the 
belief  of  that  existence,  are,  however,  in  themselves^ 
perfectly  separate  and  distinct ;  and  it  is  not  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  which  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  establish  as  an  abject  of  belief.  We 
are  only  endeavouring,  in  our  analysta  of  the  sensations 
afforded  by  our  different  organs,  to  ascertain  in  what 
circumstance  the  belief  arises.  There  might  be  a 
world  of  snns  and  planets,  though  there  were  no  human 
being  whose  mind  could  be  affected  with  belief  of  it ; 
and  even  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  reality  of 
external  nature  must  admit,  that,  though  no  created 
thing  but  ourselves  were  in  existence,  our  mind  might 
still  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  very 
series  of  feelings  which  form  at  present  its  successive 
phenomena,  and  which  are  ascribed  in  no  small  number 
to  the  action  of  external  things. 

Are  the  primary  sensations  derived  from  the  organ 
of  touch,  then,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  afford  us  that  know- 
ledge which  they  are  supposed  to  give  of  things  without? 

Let  us  imagine  a  being  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  with  every  other  sense  and  faculty  of  our 
mind,  but  not  with  any  previous  knowledge  of  his 
own  corporeal  frame,  or  of  other  things  external,  — - 
and  let  as  suppose  a  small  body,  of  any  shape,  to  be 
pressed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  open  hand.  What- 
ever feelings  mere  touch  can  give,  directly  of  itself, 
would  of  course  be  the  same  in  this  case  as  now, 
when  our  knowledge  is  increased  and  complicated  from 
many  other  sources. 

Let  the  body,  thus  impressed,  be  supposed  to  bo  a 
small  cube,  of  the  same  temperature  with  the  hand 
itself,  that  all  consideration  of  heat  or  cold  may  be 
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excluded,  and  tbe  feeling  produced  be  aa  simple  as 
po&sible. 

What,  thcu»  may  we  auppoac  tbe  cousequeat  feeling 
to  be? 

It  will,  I  conceive,  be  a  simple  feeliag  of  the  kind 
of  which  I  liave  already  spoken,  as  capable  of  arising 
from  the  affection  of  a  single  point  of  our  organ  of 
touch,- — a  feeling  that  varies,  indeed,  with  tbe  quan- 
tity of  presenre,  as  the  sensation  of  fragrance  varies 
with  the  number  of  the  odorous  particles,  but  involves 
as  little  the  notion  of  extension,  as  that  notion  is  in- 
volved in  the  mere  fnigraace  of  a  violet  or  a  rose. 
The  connexion  of  this  original  tactual  feeling,  however, 
with  that  of  extension,  is  now  &o  indissoluble,  —  as 
indeed  it  could  not  fail  to  bocome,  in  the  circumstance 
in  which  it  hiis  uniformly  arisen,  —  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  it  as  separate.  AVe  may  per- 
haps, liowever,  make  a  near  approach  to  the  concep- 
tion of  it,  hj  ueiug  the  gentle  gradual  pressure  of  a 
small-pointed  body,  which,  in  the  various  slight  feel- 
inga  excited  by  it,  —  before  it  penetrates  the  cnticle, 
or  causes  any  considerable  pain,  ■ — may  represent,  in 
some  measure,  tbe  simple  and  immediate  effect  which 
pressure,  in  any  case,  produces,  exclusively  of  tbe 
associate  feelings  which  it  indirectly  suggests. 

Such  of  you  as  have  tbe  curiosity  to  try  the  experi- 
ment with  any  small  bodies  not  absolutely  pointed, — 
such  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  any  body  of  simibir 
dimensions,  —  will  be  astonished  to  feel  how  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  the  uotiou  of  extension  or  figure  ia 
involved  in  the  feeling,  even  after  all  the  intimate 
associations  of  our  experience  ;  certainly  far  less  than 
the  notion  of  longitudinal  distance  seems  to  us  to  be 
involved  in  the  immediate  affections  of  our  sense  of 
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sight.  It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  which  I  must 
request  yoii  not  to  neglect  to  make. 

But  tlio  pressure  of  sucli  a  large  body  as  the  cube, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  pressed  against  our 
organ  of  touch,  now  awakens  very  different  feelings. 
We  perceive,  as  it  were  immediatulj,  funn  and  hard- 
ness. May  not,  then,  the  knowledge  of  resistunco 
and  extension,  and  consequently  the  belief  of  tlie 
essential  qualities  of  matter,  be  originally  communi- 
cated by  the  affections  of  this  organ  ? 

The  feeling  of  resistance,— -to  begin  witli  this, — is. 
I  conceive,  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  our  organ  of  touch, 
but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I  have  already 
noore  tlian  once  directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a 
distinct  orgau  of  sense ;  the  affections  of  which,  par- 
ticularly as  existing  in  combination  with  other  feel- 
ings, and  modifying  our  Judgments  concerning  these, 
(as  in  the  case  of  distant  vision,  for  example,)  arc  not 
less  important  than  those  of  our  other  sensitive  organa. 
The  sensations  of  this  class  are,  indeed,  in  common 
circurastuMCcs,  so  obscure  as  to  be  scarcely  heeded  or 
remembered  by  us;  hut  there  is  probably  no  contrac- 
tion, even  of  a  single  muscle,  which  is  not  attended 
witli  some  faint  degree  of  sensation  that  distinguishes 
it  from  the  contractions  of  other  muscles,  or  from 
other  degrees  of  contraction  of  the  same  muscle.  I 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  meaning  that  we 
are  able,  in  this  manner,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  ana- 
tomy, to  perceive  and  number  our  own  muscles,  and, 
when  many  of  them  are  acting  together,  as  they 
usually  do,  to  distinguish  eacli  from  each ;  for,  till  we 
study  the  internal  structure  of  our  frame,  we  scarcely 
know  more  than  that  we  have  limbs  which  move  at 
onr  will,  and  we  are  altogetlier  ignorant  of  the  com- 
plicated maciiinery  which  is  subservient  to  the  volition 
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But  each  motion  of  the  visible  limb,  whether  produced 
by  one  or  more  of  the  invisible  muscles,  is  aecom- 
j)aiiied  with  a  certain  feeling,  that  may  be  complex, 
indeed,  as  arising  from  various  muscles,  but  which  is 
considered  by  the  mind  as  one ;  and  it  is  tliis  particu- 
lar feeling,  accompanyini;  the  particular  visible  motion, 
whether  the  feeling  and  tlie  invisible  parts  contracted 
be  truly  simple  or  compound,  which  we  distinguish 
from  every  other  feeling  accompanying  every  other 
quantity  of  contraction.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  bom  blind, 
were  to  walk  for  the  first  time  in  a  flower  garden. 
lie  would  distinguisli  the  fragrance  of  one  parterre 
from  the  fraarance  of  another,  though  be  might  be 
altogetlier  ignorant  of  the  separate  odours  united  in 
each ;  and  might  even  consider  as  one  simple  perfume 
what  was,  in  truth,  the  mingled  product  of  a  thou- 
sand. 

Obscure  as  our  mnstrular  sensations  arc  in  common 
circumstances,  there  are  other  circumstances,  which  I 
pointed  out  to  you  in  treating  before  of  this  subject, 
in  which  they  make  tliemselves  abundantly  manifest. 
1  need  not  refer  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  muscles, 
in  which  they  become  painfully  sensible ;  and  I  will 
admit  that  tljc  reference  to  such  a  morbid  state,  in 
which  the  structure  may  be  supposed  to  be  altered  by 
the  disease,  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  a  fair  one.  Ifc 
is  fiufficieut  to  refer  to  phenomena  of  which  every  one 
must  have  been  conscious  innumerable  times,  and 
which  imply  no  disease  nor  lasting  difterence  of  state. 
What  is  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  for  example,  but  a 
muscular  feeling  ?  that  is  to  say,  a  feeling  of  which 
our  muscles  are  as  truly  the  organ,  as  our  eye  or  car 
is  the  organ  of  sight  or  hearing.  When  a  limb  has 
been  long  exercised,  without  sufficient  intervals  of 
rest,  the  repetition  of  the  contraction  of  its  muscles  is 
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accompanied,  not  with  a  sliglit  antl  obscure  acusation. 
but  with  one  which  araounts,  if  it  be  gradually  in- 
creased, to  severe  pain,  and  which,  before  it  ari'ives  at 
this,  has  passed  progressively  through  various  stages 
of  uneasiness.  Even  when  there  lias  been  no  previous 
fatigue,  we  cannot  make  a  single  powerful  effort,  at 
any  time,  without  being  sensible  of  the  muscular  feel- 
ing connected  with  this  effort.  Of  the  pleasure  which 
attends  more  moderate  exercise,  every  one  must  have 
been  conscious  in  himself,  ev(?n  in  his  years  of  maturity, 
when  be  seldom  has  recourse  to  it  for  the  pleasure 
aJone ;  and  must  remember,  still  more,  the  happiness 
which  it  afforded  him  in  other  years,  when  happiness 
was  of  less  costly  and  laborious  production  than  at 
present.  By  that  admirable  provision,  with  wbich 
nature  accommodates  the  blessings  which  she  gives 
to  the  wants  that  stand  iu  need  of  them,  she  has,  ia 
that  early  period, — when  the  pleasure  of  mental  free- 
dom, and  tho  ambitions  of  busy  life,  are  necessarily 
excluded,  —  made  ample  amends  to  the  little  slave  of 
affection,  in  that  disposition  to  spontaneous  pleasure, 
which  renders  it  almost  an  effort  to  be  sad,  as  if 
existence  itself  were  delight ;  giving  him  a  fund  of 
iudcpendetit  happiness  in  the  very  air  which  she  has 
poured  around  him,  and  the  ready  limbs  wliich  move 
through  it  abnost  without  his  bidding.  In  that  beau- 
tiful passage,  in  which  Goldsmith  describes  the  sounds 
that  come,  iu  one  mingled  murmur,  from  the  vUluge, 
who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  happiness  which  is 
comprised  in  the  single  line  that  speaks  of — 

The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  ^m  school  ? ' 
It  is  not  the  mere  freedom  from  the  intellectual  task 
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of  wliich  we  think ;  it  is  much  more,  that  burst 
animal  pleasure,  wLich  is  felt  in  every  liiub,  when  the 
long  constraint  that  has  repressed  it  is  removed,  and 
the  whole  frame  is  given  once  more  to  all  the  freedom 
of  nature.  It  is  by  the  pleasure  of  exertion,  and  the 
pain  of  inexertion,  that  we  are  roused  from  that  in- 
dolence, into  which,  with  great  injury  to  society,  that 
requires  our  contribution  of  active  aid,  we  otherwise  | 
might  sink  ;  as  we  are  roused,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
pleasure  of  food,  and  the  pain  of  hunger,  to  take  the 
aliment  that  is  necessary  for  our  indiridual  suateuancc; 
and  though  the  mere  aliment  is,  indeed,  more  impor- 
tant for  life,  it  is  not  more  important  for  happiness 
than  that  pleasure  of  activity  which  calls  and  forces 
us  from  our  slothful  repose. 

Tliee,  too,  ray  PariJe],  —  1  saw  thfie  tlieWj 
I    Strotcli'd  on  tliD  rack  of  a  ton  ea^y  rliair, 
Aii<l  hearil  tiiy  e^'erlasting  yawn  coufeHs 
The  peiialtieB  und  pains  uf  idlen'OSB,' 

With  the  6ame  happy  provision  with  which  she  has 
considered  the  young  of  our  own  species.  Nature  has 
in  the  other  animals,  whose  sources  of  general  pleasure 
are  still  more  limited  thau  in  the  child,  converted  their  i 
muscular  frame  iuto  an  organ  of  delight.  It  is  not  ■ 
in  search  of  richer  pasture  that  the  horse  gallops  over 
his  field,  or  the  goat  leaps  from  rock  to  rock ;  it  is  for 
the  luxury  of  the  exercise  itst^lf.  "  If  the  shell-fiaU  oa 
the  shore,"  says  Dr.  Fergnson,  "  perform  no  visible 
action  but  that  of  opening  and  closing  his  shell,  to 
receive  the  brine  that  accommodates,  or  to  exclude 
the  foul  matter  that  annoys  him,  there  are  other  aui- 
maU  that,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  are  active ;  and 
for  whom  Nature  seems  to  administer  the  means  of 
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Bflppiy,  merely  as  a  restorative  of  that  streni^tli  wbicli 
they  are  so  freely  to  waste  in  the  seemingly  sportive 
or  violent  exercises  to  which  they  are  disposed."  ^ 

The  boiiadiHg  fawn,  tliatdarlfi  aci'oea  tlio  glade, 

When  nmie  (jurauefl,  through  iiieru  doiiglit  of  heart, 

And  spirits  liunyant,  with  exrctig  of  glee; 

The  hoi'.ao  ns  ^v&utoii,  aiirl  almost  m  Hoot, 

That  skims  tho  spacious  meadnw  at  full  speed, 

Thpin  stojia,  and  snorJa,  and  throwing  high  hia  heeta, 

Starts  to  tho  roluntary  race  again  ; 

The  very  tine,  that  gambol  at  high  aoon,— 

The  total  herd,  —  recoiviug  first  from  one, 

That  leads  the  dance,  a  «Dmmons  to  ho  gay ; 

Though  wild  their  strange  vaguries,  and  uncouth 

Their  efforts,  yet  resolved,  with  one  couaent., 

To  give  such  act  and  utterance  (is  they  may 

To  euataay,  too  bjg  to  he  euppreased.* 

It  is  this  appearance  of  happy  life  which  spreads  a 
charm  over  every  little  group  with  which  Nature  ani- 
mates her  scenery;  and  he  who  can  look  without 
interest  on  the  young  lamb,  as  it  frolics  around  tlie 
bush,  may  gaze,  indeed,  on  the  magnificent  landscape 
as  it  opens  before  him,  —  but  it  will  be  with  an  eye 
which  looks  languidly,  and  in  vain,  for  pleasure  which 
it  cannot  find. 

These  ubservations,  on  our  muscular  paina  and 
pleasures,  in  conformity  with  that  view  of  them  which 
I  endeavoured  to  give  yon  in  a  former  lecture,  are  not 
digressive  now,  nor  uselessly  repeated.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  for  the  applicatious  which  we  have  to 
make,  that  you  should  be  fully  aware  that  our  muscu- 
lar frame  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  living  machinery 
of  motiou,  but  is  also  truly  an  organ  of  sense.  When 
I  move  my  arm,  without  resistance,  I  am  conscious  of 
a  certain  feeling :  when  the  motion  is  impeded,  by  the 

'  Princi()lc8  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  port.  i.  c.  u  sool.  I. 
'  Cowper's  Task,  hoot:  \v. 
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presence  of  an  external  body,  I  am  conscious  of  a 
different  feeliog,  arising  partly,  iudeetl.  from  the  mere 
sense  of  touch,  in  the  moving  limb  compressed,  hut  not 
consistiag  merely  in  this  compression,  since,  when  the 
same  pressure  ig  made  by  a  foreign  force,  without  any 
muscular  effort  on  ray  part,  my  general  feeling  is  very 
difterent.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  resistance  to  our 
iprogrossive  effort,  (combined,  perhaps,  with  the  mere 
tactual  feeling,)  which  forms  what  we  terra  our  feeling 
of  solidity  or  hardness;  and,  without  it,  the  tactual 
feeling  woidd  be  nothing  more  than  a  sensation   in- 
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different  or  agreeable,  or  disagreeable  or*  severely 
gainful,  according  to  the  force  of  the  pressure,  in  the 
particular  case ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  matter  of  heal, 
acting,  in  different  degrees,  on  this  very  organ  of  touch, 
and  on  different  portions  of  its  surface,  at  different 
times,  produces  all  the  intermediate  sensations,  agree- 
able, disagreeable,  or  indifferent,  from  the  pain  of  ex- 
cessive cold  to  the  pain  of  burning;  and  produces 
them,  ill  like  manner,  without  suggesting  the  presence 
of  any  solid  body,  external  to  ourselves. 

Were  the  cube,  therefore,  in  the  case  supposed, 
pressed,  for  tbe  first  time,  on  the  hand,  it  would  excite 
a  certain  sensation,  indeed,  but  not  that  of  resistance, 
which  always  implies  a  muscular  effort  that  is  resisted, 
and  consequently  not  that  of  hardness,  which  is  a 
mode  of  resistance.  It  would  be  very  different,  how- 
ever, if  we  fairly  made  the  attempt  to  press  against 
it ;  for,  then,  our  effort  would  be  impeded,  and  the 
consequent  feeling  of  resistance  would  arise ;  whicii. 
as  coexisting  in  this  case,  and  in  every  case  of  effort,  , 
with  the  particular  sensation  of  touch,  might  after-  ■ 
wards  be  suggested  by  it,  on  the  simple  recurrence  of 
the  same  sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  excite  the  notion 
of  hardness  in  the  body  touciied,  without  tlie  renewal 
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of  any  rauacular  effort  on  our  part,  iu  the  same  manner 
as  the  angular  surfaces  of  the  cube,  if  we  chance  to 
turn  our  eye  on  it,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  plane 
of  colour,  which  it  presents  to  our  inimccliatc  vision, 
and  which  is  all  that  our  immediate  vision  would,  of 
itself,  have  made  known  to  us.  The  feeling  of  resis- 
tance, then,  I  trust,  it  will  be  admitted,  and  conse- 
qncntly  of  hardness,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  resis- 
tance, is  a  muscular,  not  a  tactual  feeling. 

But,  though  the  resistance  or  hardness  of  the  cube, 
aa  implying  the  experience  of  some  counter  effort,  may 
not  be  immediately  sensible  to  our  superficial  organ  of 
touch,  are  not  its  dimensions  so  perceived  ?•  Its  cubi- 
cal form,  indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  cannot  be  felt, 
since  only  one  of  its  surfaces  is  supposed  to  be  pressed 
upon  the  hand;  but  ia  not  at  least  this  square  surface 
perceived  immediately  ?  In  short,  does  not  touch, 
originally  and  immediately,  convey  to  us  the  know- 
ledge of  extension  ? 

With  our  present  complete  belief  of  external  things, 
indeed,  and  especially  of  our  organs  of  sense,  the  most 
important  of  these,  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of 
extension,  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  very  easy  ex]dana- 
tion.  The  square  suifaco  presses  on  our  organ  of 
touch, — it  affects  not  a  single  physical  point  merely, 
but  a  portion  of  the  organ,  corresponding  exactly  in 
surface  with  itself;  and  the  perception  of  the  similar 
square,  it  will  be  said,  thus  immediately  arises.  But, 
in  all  this  easy  explanation,  it  is  very  strangely  for- 
gotten, that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
the  impression  of  the  square  surface  produces,  is  not 
itself  the  square  configuration  of  our  tactual  oi^an, 
corresponding  with  that  surface,  but  the  state  of  a 
very  different  substance,  which  is  as  little  square  as 
it  is  round  or  elliutical, — which  is.  indeed,  from  its 
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own  absolute  simplicity,  incapable  of  rcsemblauce  in 
shape  to  anytbing;  and  tbe  resemblance  of  which, 
therefore,  to  the  shape  of  the  mere  organ,  in  as  Utile 
to  be  expected  in  the  sensations  of  touch, — as  that 
other  state  of  miud,  which  conatitutes  the  sensation 
of  the  fragrance  of  a  loge,  can  be  expected  to  resemble 
the  shape  of  the  odorous  particles  themselves,  or  of 
the  organ  of  smell,  which  is  affected  by  them.  The 
very  knowledge  which  touch  is  supposed  to  give,  is, 
in  this  case,  most  inconsistently  assnraed  as  existing 
in  the  mind  before  the  very  touch  which  is  supposed 
to  give  it.  If,  indeed,  the  mind  could  know  that  a 
part  of  its  external  corporeal  organ  is  compreaacil 
into  the  form  of  a  square,  or  that  another  sTjuarc  sur- 
face is  compressing  that  organ,  the  difficulty  would 
be  at  an  end ;  for  it  would  then,  most  undoubtedly, 
have  that  very  knowledge  of  extension,  the  origin  of 
which  we  seek.  But  it  is  not  explained,  bow  th«: 
mind,  which  alone  can  have  sensation  or  knowledge, 
and  which  certainly  is  not  square  itself,  is  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  sipiareness  of  its  own  corporeal 
organ,  or  of  tlie  foreign  body  ;  nor,  indeed,  how  the 
squareness  of  the  mere  external  organ  should  produce 
this  particular  ufl'cctiou  of  the  mind,  more  than  if  the 
organ  were  compressed  into  the  shape  of  a  polygon 
of  one  thousand  sides- 
Let  it  be  supposed,  that,  when  a  small  cube  ifl 
pressed  on  the  hand,  one  hundred  physical  points  of 
the  organ  of  touch  are  affected  in  a  certain  manner. 
Wo  have,  it  is  said,  an  ijnmediatc  perception  of  a 
square  surface.  Let  it  next  be  supposed,  that,  instead 
of  one  hundred  of  these  continuous  points  of  the  organ, 
an  equal  ninnher  of  points,  at  various  distances  in  the 
surface  of  the  body,  are  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
On  this  supposition,  it  will  scarcely  be  said,  that  the 
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perception  of  a  square  would  ari3e»  when  there  is  no 
square,  more  than  any  other  imaginable  form,  in  tlie 
space  comprchenJed  in  the  pressure.  Yet  what  dif- 
ference is  there,  in  these  two  cases,  to  a  raiud  that  is, 
by  supposition,  absolutely  ignorant  of  every  bodily 
organ,  and  consequently  alike  ignorant  of  the  nearness 
or  distance  of  the  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  ?  In 
both  cases,  one  hundred  points,  equally  sensible,  are 
affected,  and  are  affected  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
— and  there  is  truly  no  difference,  unless  we  tacitly 
suppose  the  mind  to  be  cunsciuus  of  the  bodily  frame, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  continuity  of  certain  points  of 
the  oi^an  of  touch,  witb  the  other  points  that  are 
proximate  to  them, — a  sort  of  knowledge  for  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  account,  and  which  it  ia  impoa- 
aible  to  conceive,  without  conceding  the  very  point  in 
question.  A  little  attentive  reflection  on  the  circum- 
Btances  of  these  two  cases  will  perhaps  aid  you  in 
freeing  your  rainds  from  the  illusive  belief,  of  which 
it  may  not  be  easy  for  you  at  first  to  divest  yourselves, 
— that  the  continuity  and  similarity  of  shape,  which 
are  known  to  us  the  inquirers,  are  known  also  to  that 
little  sentient  being  whose  first  elements  of  knowledge 
we  are  endeavouring  to  trace. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  in  inquiries  of  this  sort, 
that  it  ia  not  in  our  organ  of  touch  merely,  that  a 
certain  extent  of  the  nervous  extremity  of  oar  sensorial 
organ  is  affected.  This  occurs  equally  in  every  other 
organ.  In  the  superficial  expansion  of  the  nerves  of 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  for  example,  it  is  not  a  point 
merely  that  is  affected,  but  a  number  of  continuous 
points,  precisely  as  in  the  superficial  oi*gan  of  touch ; 
and  if,  therefore,  the  notion  of  extension  in  general, 
or  of  figure,  which  is  limited  extension,  arose  when- 
ever a  part  of  the  nervous  expaneJon  was  affected  in 
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la  aoswer  to  this  aieia  eappositioB,  I  sav  remark. 
that  the  aensorial  organ  of  touch  exists,  at  erezy 
BKnnent,  of  a  certain  shape,  and  that  we  jet  hare 
•o  perception  of  this  sh^pe,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ddiaeate  the  whole  extent  of  our  tactoiil  oigan,  in  the 
Mroe  manner  ae  we  coulJ  UeJiacatc  the  impntSBing 
■qoare,  in  the  case  supposed :  or,  if  it  be  said,  that 
the  conligtiration  of  the  organ  does  not  excite  this 
ifiental  affection,  in  the  qaieecent  state  of  the 
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but  only  when  it  is  itself  affected,  1  may  remark,  that 
we  are  aa  little  able  to  delineate  its  figure,  when  we 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  which  yet  acts  most 
powerfully  upon  this  very  organ,  inducing  sensations, 
at  least  as  Tirid  as  those  of  harduess  or  ilgure. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  contended,— for,  in  a 
question  of  this  sort,  I  wish  fairly  to  imagine  every 
possible  argument, — it  may  still  be  contended,  that, 
though  the  organ  of  touch  lias  no  effect  in  this  way, 
merely  as  configured,  and  might,  in  any  other  confi- 
guration, operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
jseutient  mind, — still  the  harmony  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  changes  is  so  arranged  by  nature,  that  the 
organic  state  in  touch,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  extension 
of  the  impressing  body, — in  the  same  manner  as  a 
certain  state  of  the  organ  of  smell,  whatever  that 
state  may  be,  is  immediately  followed  by  that  affec- 
tion of  the  niind  which  constitutes  onr  sensation  of 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose.  Though  this  argument,  in 
truth,  rather  begs  the  question  than  attempts  to  meet 
it,  let  us  give  to  it  all  the  force  whicli  it  may  claim. 
The  accurate  determination  of  the  point  may,  indeed, 
seem  at  first  almost  impossible;  mncc^  in  whatever 
manner  the  seeming  perception  may  arise,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension,  as 
it  were  immediately,  by  touch  ;  though  not  more 
immediEitcIy  thiiu  in  vision  we  seem  to  perceive  tho 
positions  of  objects  in  different  distances  before  our 
eyes.  But  there  is,  fortunately,  at  least  one  test 
which  the  point  iu  question  still  admits.  If  the 
apparent  perception  of  extension  by  touch  be  truly 
and  originally  imracdiate>  and  not  acquired,  like  the 
apparent  perception  of  distance  in  vision,  so  as  to 
involve  a  sort  of  intellectual  measurement  or  sugges* 
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K  sort,  ifler  the  primary  sensation,  Uie 
ranct  b«  eoDStant  and  universal,  not 
to  a  few  sooffe  aod  familiar  fomis,  which, 
if  we  MA  diatuig;u8k  tiwee  alone,  we  may  be  supposed 
to  faaTe  IcBEBod  from  expcrieace,  but  extending  tu 
fonns  of  efciy  kmd ;  for  it  would  certainly  be  a  very 
fltau^  abvae  of  tike  fioende  of  eupjiositioa,  to  imt^ine 
tbat  we  pereerre  a  eqnare  immediately  but  not  a 
circle,  or  a  circle  but  not  a  square,  or,  indeed,  any  one 
figure,  but  not  any  other  6gure.  Even  at  present, 
then,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  trial — when 
the  experieaoe  of  many  years  must  have  exhausted 
eo  many  varieties  of  form,  associating  the  notion  of 
these  Avith  the  particular  tactual  feeling,  whatever 
that  may  be — are  sorely  very  unfavoorable  to  the 
opinion  which  I  maintain ;  even  at  present,  I  may 
eafely  trust  to  experiment  the  determination  of  the 
qnestioD.  When  a  body,  which  we  do  not  sec,  is 
pressed  on  any  part  of  our  tactual  organ,  do  we 
immediately  discover  its  form, — as  immediately  as 
we  are  sensible  of  fin^^nce  when  our  organ  of  smell 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  and  an  odoriferous  body  is  pre- 
setted to  it-,  or  of  sound  when  a  cannon  is  fired 
beside  ns?  This  we  certainly  should  do,  if  figure 
were  as  direct  an  object  of  the  sense  of  touch,  as 
fragrance  and  sound  are  of  the  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing.  Even  though  it  be  a  form  of  the  simplest 
kind,  square,  round,  triangular,  that  is  thus  pressed 
upon  our  palm,  we  scarcely  distinguish  the  precise 
species  of  figure  for  a  moment,  and  are  long  before 
we  can  conviuce  oiirselves  that  we  have  perceived  its 
exact  magnitude,  in  the  determination  of  which,  after 
all,  we  sliall  very  probably  be  mistaken,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  mere  intellectual  measurement ;  though 
wc  should  even  add  to  the  immediate  sensation  of 
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touch  all  the  discriminating  skill  of  our  judgment  and 
reflection.  iJut,  if  the  body  be  irregular  in  form, — 
however  slight  tlic  irregularity  may  bo,  and  of  a 
Species  that  would  not  perj>lex  in  the  slightest  degree 
our  sense  of  sight,  and  which  certainly,  thorefore, 
should  perplex  as  little  our  sense  of  touch,  which  ia 
Bupposed  to  be  still  more  immediately  perceptive  of 
form, — we  are  incapable  for  gome  time,  and  I  may 
even  say  are  incapable  altogether,  of  fixing  with 
precision  its  magnitude  aud  figure, — that  very  magni- 
tude and  figure  wliich  are  yet  said  to  be  tlie  direct 
objects  of  touch.  Of  this  a  single  trial  may  convince 
any  one ;  it  is  a  trial  which,  as  it  ecems  to  me  decisive, 
I  must  request  you  not  to  omit.  Are  we  tlieu  entitled 
to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  square  surface  of  the  cube 
pressed  upon  our  hand,  that,  though  we  cannot 
discover  other  forms  and  magnitudes,  wc  yet  discover 
its  extension,  aud  consequently  its  figure,  by  the 
immediate  sense  of  touch  ? — or  may  wc  not  rather 
conclude  witli  confidence,  that  what  is  true  of  other 
forms  is  tiiie  of  this  also ;  that  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  more  frequent  experience  we  have  learned 
aa  it  were  to  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  tbo  simpler  forms,  which,  as  mere  forms, 
are  not  more  direct  objects  of  the  sense  of  tonch  than 
forms  the  most  irregular ;  and  that  without  such 
experience,  therefore,  our  mere  sense  of  toucli  is 
incapable  of  informing  us  of  the  figure  of  bodies, 
immediately  and  originally  ? 

If,  then,  the  knowledge  of  extension  he  not  derived 
from  our  immediate  sense  of  touch,  it  must  be  derived 
from  some  other  source,  which  allows  it  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  feelings  of  touch,  and  afterwards 
suggested  by  these,  in  the  same  manner  as  distant 
extent,  in  the  case  of  visiuu,  ia  suggested  by  a  few 
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sliglit  ^-arletiea  of  colour.     Let  ua  endeavour,  then, 
since  some  such  source  there  muat  be,  to  discover 

wliat  tlie  source  is. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 


Anali/tis  of  the  Feelings  usually  ascribed  to  the  Sense  of  T'oucA,— 

tantinv^d. 

My  last  Lecture,  Geutlemeu,  was  employed  in 
considering  tlie  information  which  we  receive  from 
the  sense  of  touch,  or  rather  the  information  witich  we 
are  commoni}'  supposed  to  receive  from  tliat  sense, — 
but  which,  in  a  great  part  at  least,  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  another  source. 

The  qualities  of  bodies  supposed  to  be  made  known 
to  us  by  touch,  I  reduced  to  two,  of  which  all, 
whatever  be  the  variety  of  names  that  express  them, 
are  mere  varieties,  resuimice  and  e^tensiojt, — solidity, 
liquidity,  viscidity,  hardness,  softness,  roughness, 
smoothnesB,  being  modes  of  resistance,  and  nothing 
more ;  figure,  magnitude,  divisibility,  as  evidently 
nothing  more  than  modes  of  extension  :  and  I  stated 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  believe,  that  neither  our 
feeling  of  resistance  nor  that  of  extension  has  its 
direct  origin  in  the  sense  of  touch  ;  though  the  original 
simple  feeling,  which  this  organ  affords,  ia  now,  from 
constant  association,  almost  indissolubly  combined 
with  hotli,  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  varieties. 

The  first  of  these  classes, — tliat  which  includes  the 
various  modifications  of  resistance,  I  examined  at 
great  length,  and  showed,  I  trust,  that  it  is  not  to  our 
organ  of  touch  we  are  indebted  for  these,  but  that 
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they  are  fceliiiga  of  another  sense,  of  which  our 
muscular  frame  ia  the  organ,  —  the  feeling's,  in  short, 
of  wJiioIi  every  one  must  have  been  conscious,  who 
has  attempted  to  grasp  any  body,  or  to  press  against 
it,  when  the  full  contraction  of  the  muscles  must,  of 
course,  have  been  impeded.  According  as  the  body 
is  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  —  that  is  to  say, 
according  as  it  resists,  in  various  degrees,  the  progress 
of  our  effort  of  contraction,  —  the  muscular  feeling 
which  arises  from  the  vanously  impeded  effort  will 
vary  in  proj>ortion ;  and  wc  call  hard,  soft,  rough, 
sraootli,  that  which  produces  one  or  other  of  the 
varieties  of  tliese  muscular  feelings  of  resistance, — as 
we  term  sweet  or  bitter,  bine  or  yellow^  that  which 
produces  either  of  these  sensations  of  taste  or  vision. 
Witli  the  feeling  of  resistance  there  is,  indeed,  In 
every  case,  combined  a  certain  tactual  feeling,  because 
we  must  touch  whatever  we  attempt  to  grasp ;  but 
it  ia  uot  of  this  mere  tactual  feeling  we  think  when 
we  term  bodies  hard  or  soft, — it  is  of  the  greater  or 
less  resistance  which  they  afford  to  our  muscular 
contraction. 

I  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  other  class  of  sup- 
posed tangible  qualities,  which  includes  the  various 
modifications  of  extension,  and  urged  many  arguments 
to  show,  in  like  manner,  that  —  however  indi^solubly 
these  may  seem  at  present  to  be  connected  with  the 
simple  feelings  of  our  organ  of  touch  —  it  ia  not  to 
our  simple  original  feelings  of  this  sense  that  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  them  a$  qualities  of  things 
without. 

That  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension  imme- 
diately by  toucl),  cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  in  a  case  so 
obscure  as  this,  —  with  our  very  limited  knowledge, 
and  our  very  limited  power  of  adding  to  this  know- 
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ledge,  —  it  ma/  seem  the  most  prudent,  and  perhaps 
eren  th«  most  snitaUe, — aa  it  is,  without  all  qaestion, 
by  far  the  easiest  part. — to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  perception,  which  novr  Bsems  immediate,  was 
so  originally,  —  that  the  belief  of  the  presence  of  an 
external  figured  body  is,  by  the  Tery  constitution  of 
our  nature,  attached  to  a  certain  affection  of  the  mere 
organ  of  touch.  But,  since  there  are  circumstances, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  show  this  opinion,  when  very 
nicely  examined,  to  be  inadmissible,  we  may,  at  least, 
attempt  to  proceed  a  little  farther,  if  we  do  this  with 
a  autficicnt  sense  of  the  rery  great  difficulty  of  the 
attempt,  in  relation  to  our  powers  and  knowledge, — 
and  consequently  with  a  very  humble  assurance  as  to 
the  certainty  of  any  opinion  which  we  may  be  led  to 
form.  To  know  the  mind  well,  is  to  know  its  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  its  powers ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  that  he,  whose  knowledge  is  least 
imperfect,  will  be  the  best  judge  of  its  imperieetion, 
and,  therefore,  the  least  disposed  to  put  complete 
reliance  on  it  in  his  own  speculations, — or  to  assert  it 
dogmatically,  when  he  offers  it,  as  all  opinions  on  so 
very  obscure  a  subject  should  be  offered,  to  the  in- 
quiry, rather  than  to  the  undoubting  assent  of  others. 
The  analysis,  I  own,  is  one  which  mast  require  a 
considerable  effort  of  attention  on  your  part,  because 
it  is  truly  one  of  the  most  subtle  on  which  1  could 
call  you  to  enter.  Dot  you  must  he  aware  that  this 
subtlety  is  in  the  nature  of  the  very  inquiry  itself; 
since  it  is  au  inquiry  into  the  elements  and  progres- 
sive growth  of  feelings,  which  seem  to  us,  at  present, 
simple  and  immediate,  and  that  the  altcrnativee, 
therefore,  are  not  those  of  greater  or  less  subtlety 
and  refinement  of  analysis,  but  of  attempting  the 
analysis,  or  abandoning  it  altogether. 
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Before  proceeding  farther  in  oar  inquiry  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  extension,  it  maj, 
however,  be  of  advantage  to  take  a  short  retrospect 
of  the  progress  which  we  have  already  made  ;  for  if 
we  have  found  nothing  more,  we  have,  at  least,  as  I 
conceive,  found  reason  to  reject  a  considerable  part 
of  our  former  belief  on  the  subject,  whioh,  though  a 
negative  acquisition,  ig  yet  a  very  important  one. 
Though  we  jghould  not  be  able  to  discover  the  true 
source  of  the  notion  which  we  seek,  it  is  something, 
at  least,  to  know,  that  we  have  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect to  find  it  where  we  have  uniformly  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  seen  the  fallacy  of 
the  supposition,  that  our  knowledge  of  extension  may 
be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  similarity  in  figure  of 
the  compressed  part  of  the  organ  of  toucli  to  the  com- 
pressing body,  since  the  notion  of  extension  is  not  a 
state  of  the  material  organ,  compressed  and  figured, 
—  which,  as  mere  matter,  liowever  exquisitely  organ- 
ized, is  as  little  capable  of  this  notion,  as  of  smell  or 
taste,  love  or  aversion, — but  a  state  of  the  mind  itself, 
which  is  unsusceptible  of  shape  or  pressure,  being  as 
little  square,  when  it  perceives  a  square,  as  when  it 
perceives  a  circle  ;  and  any  affection  of  which,  there- 
fore, may  be  supposed  as  much  to  follow  any  oue 
shape  as  any  other  shape  of  the  mere  external  organ. 
If,  indeed,  aS  this  explanation  most  strangely  seems 
to  assume,  we  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  shape  of  our  organ  of  touch,  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary;  for  we  should  then  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  extension,  though  no  other 
extended  body  but  onr  own  organ  of  touch  were  in 
existence.  To  refer  us  to  the  organ  is,  however,  only 
to  bring  the  very  same  difficulty  oue  step  nearer,  since, 
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previously  to  the  application  of  an  external  body, 
the  mind  has  as  little  knowleilge  of  the  shape  of  its 
organ  of  touch  aa  it  has  of  the  body  compressing  it ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  most  absurd  to  ascribe  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge  of  extension  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  resemblance  in  figure  of  an  external  body  to  our 
organ ;  since  this  very  kuowledge  of  the  resemblance 
must  imply  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  figare  of 
both,  and  consequently  of  that  very  extension*  which, 
according  to  this  supposition,  must  be  known  to  us 
before  it  is  known. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen,  that,  if  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sensorial  organ  were  the  only  cir- 
cumstance necessary  to  induce,  immediately,  in  the 
mind,  the  notion  of  figure,  this  notion  should  accom- 
pany every  sensation  of  every  kind,  —  the  smell  of  a 
rose,  for  example,  as  much  as  the  pressure  of  a  cube, 
or  a  sphere  i  for  the  nervous  expansion,  in  the  organ 
of  smell,  and  in  every  other  organ,  is  of  a  certain 
figure,  before  sensation,  during  sensation,  and  after 
sensation,  as  much  as  the  nervous  expansion  of  the 
organ  of  touch.  And,  though  we  were  to  confine 
ourselves  wholly  to  this  organ,  the  nervous  matter 
in  it  is,  at  all  times,  of  a  certain  shape,  as  much  when 
there  is  no  pressure  on  it  as  when  it  is  exposed  to 
such  pressure ;  yet  the  mere  figure  of  the  organ  of 
touch  is  not  then  accompanied  with  the  mental  notion 
of  its  figure;  nor  is  this  the  case  merely  when  the 
sense  is  <|uiescent,  but,  in  many  cases,  in  which  it  is 
affected  in  the  most  lively  manner,  as,  for  example, 
when  we  are  exposed  to  great  cold  or  heat ;  in  which 
cases,  the  shape  of  this  very  tactual  organ,  thus 
strongly  affected,  is  as  much  unperceived  by  us  as 
when  there  is  no  affection  of  it  whatever. 

Lastly,  —  which  is  a  point  of  much  more  impor- 
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tance,  because  it  lias  relation  to  the  only  philosophic 
view  of  touch,  as  the  immediate  orgrin  of  extension, — 
the  view,  in  which  the  mere  configuration  of  tlie  corn- 
pressed  organ,  as  elinilar  to  that  of  the  compressing 
body,  is  laid  out  of  account,  and  the  immediate  belief 
of  extension  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  original 
constitution  of  the  iniiid»  by  which  its  affections  have 
been  arranged,  so  as  to  correspond  with  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  bodily  organs;  the  mental  state  which 
constitutes  the  perception  of  a  square,  arising  imme- 
diately when  the  organ  of  touch  is  affected,  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  as  that  mental  state  which  constitutes 
the  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  ariaes  imme- 
diately when  the  organ  of  smell  is  affected  in  a  cer- 
tain manner:  this  opinion,  too,  philosophic  as  it  is, 
compared  with  those  which  we  before  considered, 
though,  in  truth,  it  only  assumes  the  point  in  question, 
without  atteraptiTig  to  solve  any  difficulty  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  it,  we  have  yet  found  to  be  as 
little  tenable  as  the  opinions  that  suppose  the  men- 
tal notion  of  fignre  to  depend  on  the  peculiar  figure  of 
the  compressed  material  organ.  The  consideration 
which,  as  I  stated  in  my  last  lecture,  seems  to  me 
decisive  on  this  point,  is,  that  if  touch  informs  us  of 
extension  immediately,  as  smell  informs  tis  of  frngvance, 
sight  of  colour,  and  hearing  of  sound ;  it  luust  do  this 
in  every  instance,  without  relation  to  particular 
figure,  as  smell,  sight,  and  hearing  extend  to  all 
odours,  hues,  and  sounds ;  for  it  would  certainly  be, 
as  I  said,  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  license  of  sup- 
position, to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a  square  imme- 
diately by  touch,  but  not  a  circle  ;  or  a  circle,  but  not 
a  square ;  or  any  one  figure,  but  not  any  other  figure. 
In  short,  if  figure  be  the  direct  primary  object  of 
touch,  as  sight  is  of  vision,  we  should  feel  immediattdy 
VOL.  I.  2  M 
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every  form  impressed,  aa  we  see  immediately  every 
colour.  It  is  only  when  tlie  figures  are  very  simple 
and  regular,  however,  such  as  we  might  he  sappoaed 
to  have  easily  learned,  iu  the  same  manuer  as  wc  lcuni> 
visually,  to  judge  of  distances,  that  we  are  able  to 
discover  them,  as  it  were,  immediately,  by  touch ;  and 
even  when  we  are  able,  ia  this  manuer,  to  determiue 
the  species  of  figure,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  outline 
of  a  body,  we  are  rarely  able  to  determine  the  exact 
magnitude  which  that  outline  compreljeiida ;  yet,  as 
our  organ  must  be  atFected  by  each  part  of  the  com- 
pressing surface,  by  the  central  parts  as  much  sis  by 
the  exterior  parts  which  form  its  outline,  and  by  thcae 
as  much  as  by  the  central  parts ;  and  as  every  feeling 
which  the  organ  directly  atlbrds  must  be  immediate, 
when  there  is  no  change  of  the  position,  or  other  cir'  M 
cumstances  of  the  object,  that  might  vary  the  sensation, 
—  we  should,  if  mere  touch  communicuted  to  us  the 
knowledge  supposed,  be  able  to  determiue,  exactly  and 
instantly,  the  magnitude  and  Bgure ;  or  it  is  evident  M 
that  the  determination  of  luagnitude  and  figure  must 
de]>end  wholly,  or  in  part,  on  something  tliat  is  diffe- 
rent from  touch.  The  magnitude  we  are  far  from 
being  able  to  discover  exactly,  even  of  simple  figures ; 
aud,  when  the  form  is  very  irregular,  and  we  know 
nothing  more  than  that  a  certain  body  is  pressed 
against  our  hand, — the  magnitude  and  figure  are 
alike  difficult  to  be  discovered ;  so  difficult,  that  I  may 
safely  say  that  no  one,  who  makes  the  experiment, 
will  find,  on  opening  his  eyes,  that  his  tactual  or  in- 
tellectual measurement  has,  iu  any  one  case,  been 
exactt  or  his  notion  of  the  figure  half  so  distinct  as  it 
is  now,  after  a  single  glance.  Can  we  then  think  that 
it  is  by  mere  touch  we  discover  figure,  as  exactly  as 
by  the  glance  of  our  mature  vision, — that  we  discorer 
ft,  in  all  its  varietiea,  originally  by  touch,  and  as 
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accurately  at  first  as  after  innumerable  trials,— wlien 
we  discover  it,  only  iu  a  few  cases  that  are  previously 
familiar  to  us,  and  even  in  these  very  imperfectly? 
The  detcrraiiiatiou  of  the  form  impresBed,  in  which  we 
are  :iImost  conscious  of  a  sort  of  iutcllectual  measure- 
ment, haa  surely  a  umch  greater  resemblance  to  the 
percejitions,  which  we  term  acquired,  than  to  those 
which  are  immediate.  In  vision,  for  example,  wljcn 
the  original  power  of  that  sense  has  been  strengthened 
and  enriched  by  tbe  acquisitions  which  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  from  other  sources,  we  see  a  long  lino  of 
distance  before  us;  and  the  small  distances,  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  we  distinguish  with  sufficient 
accuracy ;  but  in  our  mere  visual  measurement  of 
greater  distances,  we  are  almost  certain  to  err,  taking 
often  the  less  for  the  greater,  and  the  greater  for  the 
less.  It  IS  precisely  the  same  in  toneh.  When  a 
fimall  body,  which  we  have  never  seen,  is  pressed  upon 
our  hand,  we  are  able,  if  its  surface  he  square,  or 
circular,  or  of  any  other  form  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted,  to  determine  its  figure,  without  much 
hesitation ;  because  we  have  learned,  tactusilly,  to 
distinguish  these  regular  figures.  But,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  determine,  in  this  manner,  by  touch  alone,  the 
figure  of  any  irregular  body,  less  familiar  to  us,  though, 
as  a  direct  object  of  sense,  if  touch  be  the  sense  of 
figure,  it  should  be  equally  and  as  immediately  tangible 
as  the  most  regular  form,  we  feel  a  hesitation  of  tlie 
same  sort  as  when  we  atte)n])t  to  ascertain,  by  our 
eye,  the  exact  distance  of  a  remote  object.  To  know 
extension  or  figure,  is  to  know,  not  one  point  merely 
in  the  surfjice  of  a  body,  but  many  continuous  points; 
and  if,  when  the  surface  is  circular,  we  know  these 
continuous  points,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
immediately  on  pressure,  we  must  know,  as  imme^ 
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diatelv,  the  same  points  and  their  relations,  though 
the  surface  comprehending  them,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cular, should  be  of  an  outline  more  irregular.     We 
certainly  cannot  know  this  irregular  surface  to  have 
tuay  extension  at  all.  unless  we  know  some  parts  of  it; 
and,  when  the  pressure  is  nniform  from  every  poiut,  fl 
and  the  organ  of  touch  uniform,  on  which  the  pres- 
sure is  made,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  we 
know  fifty*  or  eighty^  of  the  hundred  points  which  fl 
form  the  impressing  surface,  but  cannot  determine  its  ~ 
figure,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  tlie  twenty  or  fifty 
remaining  points,  when  these  remaining  points  are  act- 
ing on  our  organ  of  touch,  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  fifty  or  eighty  which  we  know,  and  when,  iffl 
the  surface  containinjr  morelv  the  same  number  of  ™ 
points,  had  been  circular,  or  of  auy  other  simple  form, 
ns  familiar  to  ns,  the  whole  hundred  points  would 
have  been  known  to  us  equally  and  at  uncc.  ■ 

When  our  percoptious  of  form,  then,  are  so  various  ™ 
and  irregular,  and  are  more  or  less  quick  and  precise, 
exactly  as  the  shape,  which  we  endeavour  to  determine, 
has  more  or  less  resemblance  to  shapes  tliat  arc  familiar 
to  us.  it  does  not  seem  too  bold  an  inference  to  con- 
clude that  the  knowledge  of  figure,  —  which,  as  all 
extension  that  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  us,  ■ 
must  have  some  boundary,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ~ 
knowledge  of  extension,  —  is  not  the  state  of  roinii 
originally  and  immediately  subsequent  to  affections  of 
our  oi'gans  of  touch,  any  more  than  the  perception  of 
distance  is  the  state  of  mind  originally  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  affections  of  our  oigan  of  sight; 
and  the  very  striking  analogy  of  these  two  cases  it 
will  be  of  great  importance  for  you  to  have  constantly 
in  view,  as  it  will  render  it  less  difficult  for  you  to 
admit  many  circumstances,  with  respect   to  touch. 
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which  you  might  otherwise  have  been  slower  to  con- 
ceive. That  we  should  aecin  to  perceive  extension 
immediately  by  touoh,  though  touch,  originailly  and 
of  itself,  could  not  have  afforded  this  perception,  will 
not  then  appear  more  wouderful,  than  the  apparently 
immediate  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  which 
of  itself^  originally,  afforded  no  perception  of  that 
sort ;  nor  the  impossibility  of  feeling  a  body,  with' 
out  the  notion  of  it,  as  extended,  be  more  wouderful 
than  the  similar  impossibility  of  separating  colouc 
from  extension  iu  the  case  of  distant  vision.  Above 
all,  the  analogy  is  valuable,  as  showing  the  closeness 
P  and  indiasolublencss  of  the  union  which  may  be 
formed  of  feelings  that  have  in  themselves  no  resem- 
blance. What  common  properties  could  we  have 
conceived  in  vision,  and  that  absolute  blindness  which 
has  never  had  a  single  sensation  from  light  ?  and  yet 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  perceptions  of  the 
blind,  in  consequence  of  this  singular  power  of  asso< 
ciatiou,  form  truly  the  most  important  part  of  those 
very  perceptions  of  vision,  of  which,  as  a  whole,  they 
are  unfortunately  deprived.  We  do  not  merely  see 
with  our  eyes  what  we  may  have  felt  with  our  hands 
but  our  eyes,  in  the  act  of  vision,  have  bon-owed,  as 
it  were,  those  very  sensations. 

The  proof  that  our  perception  of  extension  by 
touch  is  not  an  original  and  immediate  perception  of 
that  sense,  is  altogether  independent  of  the  success  of 

■  any  endeavour  which  may  be  made  to  discover  the 
elements  of  the  compound  perception.  It  would  not 
he  less  true  that  touch  does  not  afford  it,  though  we 
should  be  incapable  of  pointing  out  any  other  source 

■  from  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  derived.  Of  the 
I  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  and  the  caution  with  which 
I    we  should  venture  to  form  any  conclusion  on  the 
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SDtvffcL  I  hare  aireftdT  ^wkm.  Bat  the  analyfiis, 
diffiffTi'ri  s£  ii  i&.  is  too  mtereEtang  xiot  to  be  attempted, 
preL  a:  xbe  j^l.  or  periiaps  I  dould  nther  say,  with 
tiif  Terr  rreas  jirobaibaHiT  of  fulnre. 

In  snch  an  aaialT^s,  bowerer,  thongfa  we  are  to 
proceed  wiib  tbe  greaxest  caution,  it  may  be  necessai; 
to  wan  yon  thai  h  is  a  part  of  this  Texy  caution  not 
to  be  eaaly  terrified  by  the  appeanuce  of  paradox, 
wlich  the  rssnh  of  oar  analyas  may  present.  This 
appearance  we  may  be  eulain  that  any  analysia 
w^ch  is  ai  in  aocnzate  most  present,  because  the 
Terr  obiect  of  the  aaah^  is  to  show,  that  sensations, 
whidi  appear  simple  and  direct,  are  not  simple, — that 
oar  senses,  in  sbon.  are  not  fitted,  of  themselTes,  to 
cxniTey  thai  infoncation  which  they  now  appear,  and 
thrctnch  the  wb^e  eonise  of  onr  memoiy  haye  ap- 
peared TO  as.  instantly  to  oonTey.  Tt  is  very  &r, 
indeed,  from  fc^wing,  as  a  necesaiy  conseqnraice, 
that  every  snaly^s  of  onr  sensations  which  affords 
a  paradoxical  result,  is.  therefore,  a  just  one  —  for 
error  may  be  ertraTacant  in  appearance  as  well  as  in 
reality.  But  ii  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  every  accnrate  and  original  analysis 
of  onr  sensations  mnst  afford  a  result,  that,  as  first 
statetL  will  appear  paradoxical. 

To  those  who  are  wholly  onacqaainted  with  the 
theory  of  vision,  nothing  certainly  can  seem,  as  first 
stated,  more  absord  than  the  assertion  that  we  see, 
not  with  onr  eyes  merely,  but  chiefly  by  the  medium 
of  another  oigan,  which  the  blind  possess  in  as  great 
perfection  as  ourselves,  and  which,  at  the  moment 
of  vision,  may  perhaps  be  absolutely  at  rest.  It 
must  not  surprise  you,  therefore,  though  the  element 
which  seems  to  me  to  form  the  most  important  con- 
stituent of  our  notion  of  extension,  should  in  like 
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manner,  as  first  stated  to  you,  seem  a  very  unlikely 
one. 

This  element  is  our  feeling  of  Biictsession,  or  time, 

—  a  feeling  which  necessarily  involves  the  notion  of 
divisibility  or  series  of  parts,  that  is  so  essential  a 
constituent  of  our  more  complex  notion  of  matter,  — 
and  to  which  notion  of  continuous  divisibility,  if  the 
notion  of  resistance  be  added,  it  is  ecurcely  possible 
for  QS  to  imagine  that  we  shonld  not  have  acquired, 
by  this  union,  the  very  notion  of  physical  extension, 

—  tliat  which  has  parts,  and  that  which  resists  our 
efl'ort  to  grasp  it. 

That  memory  is  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution, 
and  that  we  are  thus  capable  of  thinking  of  a  series 
of  feelings,  as  successive  to  each  other,  the  experience 
of  every  moment  teaches  us  sufficiently.  This  suc- 
cession, frequently  repeated,  suggests  immediately,  or 
implies  the  notion  of  length,  not  metaphorically,  as  is 
commonly  said,  but  as  absolutely  as  extension  itself; 
and  the  greater  tlte  number  of  the  successive  feelings 
may  have  been,  the  greater  does  this  length  appear. 
It  is  not  possible  for  ns  to  look  back  on  the  years  of 
our  life,  since  they  form  truly  a  jirogressive  series, 
without  regarding  them  as  a  sort  of  length,  which  is 
more  distinct,  indeed,  the  nearer  the  succession  of 
feelings  may  be  to  the  moment  at  which  we  consider 
them,  but  which,  however  remote,  is  still  felt  by  us 
as  one  continued  length  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when, 
after  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles,  we  look  back, 
in  our  memory,  on  the  distance  over  which  we  have 
passed,  we  see,  as  it  were,  a  long  track,  of  which 
some  parts,  pai-tieularly  the  nearer  parts,  arc  sutfi- 
ciently  distinct,  but  of  which  the  rest  seems  lost  in  a 
sort  of  distant  obscurity.  The  line  of  our  long 
journeying, — or,  in  other  words,  that  almost  immea- 
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siirable  line  of  plaius,  hills,  declivities,  mavshes,  bridges, 
woods, — to  endeavour  to  comprehend  which  in  our 
thought,  seems  an  effort  as  fatiguing  as  the  very 
journey  itself,  —  we  know  well  can  be  divided  into 
those  various  parts  :  and,  in  like  mauuer,  the  progres- 
sive line  of  time,  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  continued 
succession,  of  which  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  fragrance, 
the  regret,  the  melody,  the  fear,  and  innumerable 
other  affections  of  the  mind,  were  parts,— wc  feel 
that  we  can  mentally  divide  into  those  separate 
portions  of  the  train.  Continuous  length  and  divisi- 
bility, those  great  elementary  notions  of  space,  and 
of  all  that  space  contains,  are  thus  found  in  every 
succession  of  our  feelings.  There  is  no  language  in 
which  time  is  not  described  as  long  or  short,  not  froDi 
any  metaphor,  for  no  mere  arbitrary  metaphor  can 
be  thus  universal  and  inevitable  as  a  form  of  Iiuman 
thought,  but  because  it  ia  truly  impossible  for  tts  to 
consider  succession,  without  this  notion  of  progressive 
divisibility  attached  to  it :  and  it  appears  to  us  as 
absurd  to  suppoEic  that,  by  adding  to  our  retrospect 
of  a  week  the  events  of  the  month  preceding,  we  do 
not  truly  lengthen  the  succession,  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  we  do  not  lengthen  the  line  of  actufd 
distance,  by  adding  to  the  few  last  stages  of  a  long 
journey  the  many  stages  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  this  spreading  out  of  life  into  a  long  expanse 
whicli  allows  man  to  create,  as  it  were,  his  own  world. 
He  cannot  change,  indeed,  the  scene  of  external  things. 
But  this  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  the  residence 
only  of  his  corporeal  part.  It  is  the  moral  scene  in 
which  the  spirit  truly  dwells  ;  and  this  adapts  itself 
with  harmonious  loveliness,  or  with  horror  as  suitable, 
to  the  character  of  its  pure  or  guilty  inhabitant.  If 
hut  fL  single  moment  of  life  —  a  physical  point,  as  it 
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were,  of  the  long  line  —  could  be  reviewed  at  once, 
conscience  would  have  little  power  of  retribution. 
Hut  he  who  has  lived,  as  man  should  live,  is  permitted 
to  enjoy  that  beat  happiness  which  man  can  enjoj, — to 
behold,  iu  one  continued  series,  those  years  of  benevo- 
lent wishes,  or  of  Iieroic  suffering,  which  are  at  once 
his  merit  and  his  reward.  He  is  eurrounded  by  his 
own  pare  thoughts  and  actions,  which,  from  the  most 
remote  distance,  seem  to  shine  upon  him  wherever  hia 
glance  can  reach ;  as  in  some  climate  of  perpetual 
summer,  in  which  the  inhabitant  sees  nothing  but 
fruits  and  blossoms,  and  inhales  only  fragrance,  and 
sunshine,  and  delight.  It  is  in  a  moral  climate  as 
serene  and  cloudless,  that  the  destined  inliabitant  of 
a  still  nobler  world  moves  on  in  that  glorious  track 
w3iic]i  has  heaven  before,  and  virtue  and  ttauquillity 
behind  ;  and  ia  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish,  in  the  immortal  career,  when  the  earthly 
part  has  ceased  and  tlie  heavenly  begins. 

Is  it  in  metaphor  only,  that  a  youth,  and  maturity, 
and  old  age  of  guilt,  seem  to  stretch  themselves  out 
in  almost  endless  extent,  to  that  eye  which,  with  all 
its  shuddering  reluctance,  is  still  condemned  to  gaze 
on  them ;  when,  after  the  long  retrospect  seems 
finished,  some  fr'aud^  or  excess,  or  oppression,  still 
rises  ajid  adds  to  tlie  dreadful  line,  and  wlicn  eteraity 
itself,  in  all  the  horrors  which  it  presents,  seems  only 
a  still  longer  line  of  the  same  dreadful  species  that 
admits  of  no  other  measure  than  the  continued  suffer- 
uigs,  and  remembrances,  and  terrors  that  compose  it  ? 

It  is  a  just  and  beautiful  observation  of  an  ancient 
Stoic,  that  time  which  is  passed  is  like  something 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  over  which  fortune  and 
mortality  have  no  longer  any  power  ;  and  that,  dread- 
ful as  it  miiat  be  to  the  wicked,  to  whom  their  own 
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memonr  is  an  object  of  terror,  it  still,  to  the  virtaoos. 
offers  itself  as  consolation  or  joy,  —  not  in  single  mo- 
menta like  the  picaeat  boor,  bat  in  all  that  long 
aeries  of  jvmn  wfaidi  riaca  before  na.  and  remains  with 
vs  at  oar  bidding.  **  lUe  qni  mnlta  ambitiose  cupiit, 
aoperbe  coiitempgit,  insidiosc  deccpit,  avare  raputt, 
prodige  efliidit,  —  neecsse  est  momoriam  suam  timeat. 
Atqui  haee  est  pars  temporis  nostri  sacra  ac  dedicatn^ 
omnes  humanos  casns  5npergTess&,  extra  regnum  for- 
tnnse  subdocta;  qaara  non  inopia,  non  metus,  nou 
inorbomm  incnrsus  ex^tat.  Haec  nee  turban  nee 
eripi  potest ;  perpctoa  ejns  et  intrepida  possessio  est. 
Singnli  tantnm  dies,  et  hi  per  momenta,  prassentes  sunt: 
at  pra?tertti  temporis  omnes,  cam  jusseria  aderunt,  ad 
arbitriam  tnam  se  inspici  ac  detiueri  pationtar." 

By  those  who  can  look  back  on  years  that  arc  long 
past,  and  yet  say  that  the  continued  progress,  or  the 
length  and  the  shortness  of  time,  are  only  metaphorical 
expressions,  it  might  he  said,  with  eqnal  justness,  that 
the  roundness  of  a  sphere  \&  a  metaphor,  or  the  angu- 
larity of  a  cube.  We  do  not  more  truly  consider  the 
one  aa  angular,  and  the  other  as  round,  than  we  con- 
sider the  time  to  be  continuously  progressive,  in 
which  we  considered,  first  the  one  figure  and  tlien  the 
other,  and  inquired  into  the  properties  of  each.  That 
which  is  progressive  must  have  parts.  Time,  or  suc- 
cession, theu,  involves  the  very  notions  of  longitudinal 
extension  and  divisibility,  and  involves  these  without 
the  notion  of  any  thing  external  to  the  mind  itself; 
for,  though  the  mind  of  man  had  been  susceptible  only 
of  joy,  grief,  fear,  hope,  and  the  other  varieties  of 
internal  feeling,  without  the  possibility  of  being  affected 
by  external  things,  he  would  still  have  been  capable 
of  considering  these  feelings  as  successive  to  each 
other,  in  a  long  continued  progrc^ion,  divisible  into 
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separate  parts.  The  notions  of  len^tli,  then,  and  of 
divisibility,  are  not  confined  to  external  things,  but 
are  involved  in  that  very  memory  b}'  which  we  con- 
eider  the  series  of  the  past,  —  not  in  the  memory  of 
distant  events  only,  but  in  those  first  successions  of 
feeling  by  which  the  mind  originally  became  conscious 
of  its  own  pertnanence  and  identity.  The  notion  of 
time,  then,  is  precisely  coeval  with  that  of  the  mind 
itself;  since  it  is  implied  in  the  knowledge  of  succes- 
sion, by  which  alone,  in  the  manner  formerly  explained 
to  yoii,  the  mind  acquires  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
reality,  as  something  more  than  the  mere  sensation  of 
the  present  moment. 

Conceiving  the  notion  of  time,  therefore,  that  is  to 
say,  of  feelings  past  and  present,  to  be  tlma  one  of  the 
earliest  notions  which  the  infant  mind  can  form,  so  as 
to  precede  its  notions  of  external  things,  and  to  involve 
the  notions  of  length  and  divisibility^  I  am  inclined  to 
reverse  exactly  the  process  commonly  supposed  ;  and, 
instead  of  deriving  the  measure  of  time  from  extension, 
to  derive  the  knowledge  and  the  original  measure  of 
extension  from  time.  That  one  notion  or  feeling  of 
the  mind  may  be  united  indissoluhly  with  other  feel- 
ings, with  which  it  has  frequently  coexisted,  and  to 
which,  but  for  this  coexistence,  it  would  seem  to  have 
no  common  relation,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  those 
phenomena  of  vision  to  which  I  have  already  so  fre- 
quently alluded. 

In  what  manner,  however,  is  the  notion  of  time 
peculiarly  associated  with  liie  simple  sensation  of 
touch,  so  as  to  form,  with  it,  the  perception  of 
extension  ?  We  are  able,  in  the  theory  of  vision,  to 
point  out  the  coexistence  of  sensations  which  produce 
the  subsequent  union,  that  renders  the  perception  of 
distance  apparently  immediate.     If  a  similar  coexis- 
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teiice  of  the  original  sensations  of  touch,  with  tlie 
notion  of  coutinued  and  divisible  auccesaion,  cannot 
be  pointed  out  in  the  present  case,  the  opinion  -which 
asserts  it  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  wild  and 
extravagant  conjecture. 

The  source  of  such  a  coexistence  is  not  merely  to 
be  found,  but  ia  at  least  as  obvious  us  that  which  ia 
univereally  admitted  in  the  case  of  vision. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  state  to  you  in  what 
way  I  couceive  the  notion  to  be  acquired,  I  must 
again  warn  you  of  the  necessity  of  banishing,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  your  view  of  the  mind  of  the  infant 
in  this  early  process,  all  those  notions  of  external 
tilings  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  as  almost 
original  in  the  mind,  because  we  do  not  rem^eniber 
tlie  time  when  they  arose  in  our  own.  As  we  know 
well  that  there  are  external  things  of  a  certain  form 
acting  on  our  organs,  which  are  also  of  a  certain  form, 
it  seems  so  very  simple  a  process  to  perceive  extension 
— that  is  to  say,  to  know  that  there  exist  without  ua 
those  external  forms  which  really  exist — that  to 
endeavour  to  discover  the  mode  in  which  cxtensiou, 
that  now  appears  so  obvious  a  quality  of  external 
things,  is  perceived  by  ns,  seems  to  be  a  needless 
search,  at  a  distance,  for  what  is  already  before  our 
very  eyes.  And  it  will  be  allowed,  that  all  this  would, 
indeed,  be  very  easy  to  a  mind  like  onrs,  after  the 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  which  it  has  made;  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  very  question  is,  how  the  mind 
of  the  iufant  makes  these  acquisitions,  so  as  to  be- 
come like  ours.  You  must  not  think  of  a  mind,  that 
has  auy  knowledge  of  things  extenial,  even  of  its 
own  bodily  organs,  but  of  a  mind  simply  affected 
with  certain  feelings,  and  having  nothing  but  these 
feelings  to  lead  it  to  the  knowledge  of  things  without. 
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To  proceed,  Iheu : — Tie  Uand  is  the  great  organ  of 
touch.  It  is  composed  of  various  articulations,  that 
are  easily  movable,  so  as  to  adapt  it  readily  to 
changes  of  sliapc,  in  accommodation  to  the  shape  of 
the  bodies  which  it  grasps.  If  we  shut  our  hand 
gradually,  or  open  it  gradually,  we  find  a  certain 
series  of  feelings,  varying  with  each  degree  of  the 
opening  or  closing,  and  giving  the  notion  of  sacccssion 
of  a  certain  length.  In  like  manner,  if  we  gradually 
extend  our  arms,  id  various  directions,  or  bring  them 
nearer  to  us  again,  wc  find,  that  each  <!egree  of  the 
motion  is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  that  is  distinct, 
so  as  to  render  ug  completely  conscious  of  the  pro- 
gression. The  gradual  closing  of  the  hand,  therefore, 
must  necesaarily  give  a  succession  of  feelings, — a 
succession  which,  of  itself,  might,  or  rather  must, 
furnish  the  notion  of  length,  in  the  manner  before 
stated,  the  length  being  different,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  closing ;  and  the  gradual  stretching  out 
of  the  arm  gives  a  succession  of  feelings,  which,  in 
like  manner,  must  furnish  the  notion  of  length, — -the 
length  being  different  according  to  the  degree  of  tho 
stretching  of  the  arm.  To  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  infants,  I  need  not  say 
how  much  uae,  or  rather  what  constuut  use,  the 
future  inquirer  makes  of  his  little  fingers  and  arms ; 
by  the  frequent  contraction  of  which,  and  the  conse- 
qncnt  renewal  of  the  series  of  feelings  involved  in 
each  gradual  contraction,  he  cannot  fail  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  witl)  the  progress,  as  t-o  distinguish 
each  degree  of  contraction,  and,  at  last,  after  in- 
numerable repetitions,  to  associate  with  each  degree 
the  notion  of  a  certain  length  of  sucoession.  The 
particular  contraction,  therefore,  when  thus  often 
repeated,   becomes   the   representative   of  a  certain 
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length,  iu  the  same  iDauner  as  shades  of  colour  in 
vision  become  ultimately  representative  of  distance, 
—the  same  principle  of  association  which  forms  the 
combination  in  the  one  case  operating  equally  in  the 
other. 

In  these  circumstances  of  acquired  knowledge, — ' 
after  the  series  of  muscular  feelings,  iu  the  voluntary 
closing  of  the  hand,  has  become  go  familiar  that  the 
\vhole  series  is  anticipated  and  expected  ns  soon  as 
the  motion  has  begun, — when  a  ball,  or  any  other 
substance,  is  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  infant's 
hand,  he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the 
usual  contraction,— or,  in  other  words,  since  he  does 
not  fancy  that  he  has  muscles  which  are  contracted, 
he  feels  that  the  usual  series  of  sensations  does  not 
follow  his  will  to  renew  it, — he  knows  how  much  of 
the  accustomed  succession  is  still  remaining ;  and  the 
notion  of  this  particular  length,  wliich  was  expected 
and  interrupted  by  a  new  sensation,  is  thus  associated 
with  the  particular  tactual  feeling  excited  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ball, — the  greater  or  less  magnitude 
of  the  ball  preventing  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
series  of  feelings  in  the  accustomed  contraction.  By 
the  frequent  repetition  of  this  tactual  feeling,  as  asso- 
ciated with  that  feeling  which  attends  a  certain  pro- 
gress of  contraction,  the  two  feelings  at  last  flow 
together,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision; 
and  when  the  process  has  been  repeated  with  various 
bodies  innumeruhle  times,  it  becomes,  at  last,  as 
impossible  to  separate  the  mere  tactual  feeling  from 
the  feeling  of  length,  as  to  separate  the  whiteness  of-* 
a  sphere,  in  \ieion,  from  that  convexity  of  the  sphere 
which  the  eye,  of  itself,  would  have  been  for  ever 
incapable  of  perceiving. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  dimension,  of  the  know- 
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ledge  of  which  we  have  traced  the  origin,  is  mere 
length;  and  it  must  still  be  explained  how  we  ac- 
quire tite  knowledge  of  the  other  dimensions.  If  we 
had  had  but  oue  muscle,  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
associated  with  touch  any  other  notion  than  that  of 
mere  length.  Hut  natnrc  has  made  provision  for 
giving  us  a  wider  knowledge,  in  the  various  muscles 
which  she  has  distributed  over  different  parts,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  perform  motions  in  various  directions 
at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  to  have  coexisting 
series  of  feelings,  each  of  which  series  was  before 
considered  as  involving  the  notion  of  length.  The 
infant  bends  one  finger  gradually  on  tlie  palm  of  his 
hand ;  the  finger,  thus  bL*ought  down,  touches  one 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  palm,  producing  a  certain 
affection  of  the  organ  of  touch,  and  a  consequent 
sensation ;  and  he  acquires  thu  notion  of  a  certain 
Icngtii,  in  the  remembered  succession  of  the  muscular 
feelings  during  the  contraction  :  he  bends  another 
finger ;  it,  too,  touches  a  cei-taiu  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  palm,  producing  a  certain  feeling  of  touch  that 
coexists  and  combines,  in  like  manner,  with  the 
remembrance  of  a  certain  succession  of  muscular 
feelings.  When  both  fingers  move  together,  the 
coexistence  of  the  two  series  of  successive  feelings, 
with  each  of  which  the  mind  is  familiar,  gives  the 
notiou  of  coexisting  lengths,  which  receive  a  sort  of 
unity  from  the  proximity  in  succession  of  the  tactual 
feelings  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  palm  which 
they  touch, — feelings  which  have  before  been  found 
to  be  proximate,  when  the  palm  has  been  repeatedly 
pressed  along  a  surface,  and  the  tactual  feelings  of 
these  parts,  which  the  closing  lingers  touch  at  tlic 
same  moment,  were  always  immediately  successive, 
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— as  immediately  successive  as  any  of  the  muscular 
feelings  in  tlio  series  of  contraction.  Wlien  a  body 
is  placed  m  the  infant  a  baud,  ami  its  little  fingers 
are  bent  by  it  as  before,  sometimes  one  finger  only 
is  impeded  in  its  progress,  sometimes  two,  Bometimcs 
three,  —  and  he  thus  adds  to  tlie  notion  of  mere 
length,  which  would  have  been  the  same  whatever 
nnnibor  of  fingers  had  been  impeded,  the  notion  of  a 
certain  number  of  proximate  and  coexisting  lengths, 
which  13  the  very  notion  of  breadth ;  and  with  these, 
according  as  the  body  is  larger  or  smaller,  is  com- 
bined always  the  tactual  affection  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  body,  on  more  or  fewer  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  which  had  before 
become,  of  themselves,  representative  of  certain 
lengths,  in  the  manner  described ;  and  the  concur- 
rence of  these  three  varieties  of  length,  in  the  single 
feeling  of  resistance  in  whicli  tliey  all  seem  to  meet, 
when  an  incompressible  body  is  placed  witiiin  the 
sphere  of  the  closing  fingers,  —  however  rude  the 
notions  of  concurring  dimensions  may  be,  or  rather 
must  be,  as  at  first  formed, — seems  at  least  to  affonl 
the  rude  elements  from  which,  by  the  frec[ueut  repe- 
tition of  the  feeling  of  resistance,  together  with  the 
proximate  lengths  of  which  it  has  become  representa- 
tive, clearer  notions  of  the  kind  may  gradually  arise. 
The  j)rogrc83ive  contractions  of  the  various  muscles 
which  move  the  arms,  as  affording  similar  successions 
of  feeliugs,  may  be  considered  in  precisely  the  same 
light  as  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  extension;  and 
by  their  motion  in  various  directions,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  they  concur 
powerfully  in  modifying  and  correcting  the  infonna- 
liou  received  from  these.  The  whole  hand  is  brought, 
by  the  motion  of  the  arm,  to  touch  one  part  of  the 
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iace  or  body :  it  is  then  moved  so  aa  to  touch  another 
part,  and,  with  the  frequent  succession  of  the  simple 
feelings  of  touch,  in  these  parts,  is  associated  the 
feeling  of  the  intervening  length,  derived  from  the 
sensations  that  accompanied  the  progressive  contrac- 
tion of  the  arm.  But  the  motion  is  not  always  the 
same ;  and,  as  the  same  feeling  of  touch,  in  one  part» 
is  thus  followed  by  various  feelings  of  touch  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  with  various  series  of  muscular  feelings 
between,  the  notion  of  length  in  various  directions, 
that  is  to  say,  of  length  in  various  series  commencing 
from  one  point,  is  obtained  in  another  way.  That 
the  knowledge  of  extension,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
association  of  the  notion  of  succession  with  the  simple 
feeling  of  touch,  will  be  rude  and  indistinct  at  flist, 
I  have  already  admitted ;  hut  it  will  gradually  be- 
come more  and  more  distinct  and  precise;  as  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  perception  of  distance  by  the 
eye,  is,  in  the  first  stages  of  visual  association,  very 
indistinct,  and  becomes  clearer  after  each  repeated 
trial.  For  many  weeks  or  mouths,  all  is  confusion  in 
the  visual  perceptions,  aa  much  as  in  the  tactual  and 
muscular.  Indeed,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
this  continued  progress  of  vision,  even  in  mature  life, 
when,  in  certain  professions  that  require  nice  percep- 
tions of  distance,  the  power  of  perception  itself,  by 
the  gradual  acquisitions  which  it  obtains  from  expe- 
rience, seems  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  that  require  it. 


The  theory  of  the  notion  of  extension,  of  which  1 
have  now  given  you  but  a  slight  outline,  might,  if  the 
short  space  of  these  lectures  allowed  sufficient  room, 
be  developed  with  many  illuatratious  wliicli  it  is  now 
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iiQpos^ble  to  give  to  it.     I  must  leave  yon,  in  some 
measure,  to  supply  tbcBe  for  yourselvea. 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  notion  of  time, 
or  succession,  is,  in  this  iuatance,  a  Buporduous  eucum- 
branco  of  the  theory,  and  that  the  same  advantage 
might  be  obtained  by  auppofiiug  the  muscular  feelings 
themselves,  imlcpendeutly  of  tlie  notion  of  their  suc- 
cesaion,  to  be  connected  with  the  notion  of  particular 
lengths.  But  this  opinion,  it  must  be  remarked,  would 
leave  the  difficulty  precisely  as  before ;  and  sufficient 
evidence  iu  confutation  of  it  may  be  found  in  a  very 
Bimple  experiment  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  make.  The  experiment  I  canuot  but  con&ider 
as  of  the  more  value,  sinco  it  seems  to  me  —  I  will 
not  say  decisive,  for  that  is  too  presumptuous  a  word 
• —  but  strongly  corroborative  of  the  theory  which  I 
have  ventured  to  propose ;  for  it  shows  that,  even 
after  all  the  acquisitions  which  our  sense  of  touch 
hnn  made,  the  notion  of  extension  is  still  modified  in 
a  manner  the  most  striking  and  irresistible  by  the 
mere  change  of  accustomed  time.  Let  any  one,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  move  his  band  with  moderate  velocity 
along  a  part  of  a  table  or  any  other  hard  smooth 
Burfacc,  the  portion  over  which  he  passes  will  appear 
of  a  certain  length ;  let  bim  move  his  band  more 
rapidly,  the  portion  of  the  surface  pressed  will  appear 
loss;  let  him  move  his  hand  very  slowly,  and  the 
length,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  slowness,  will 
appear  increased  in  a  most  wonderful  proportion.  In 
this  case  there  is  precisely  the  same  quantity  of 
muscular  contraction,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
organ  of  touch  compressed,  whether  the  motion  be 
rapid,  moderate,  or  slow.  The  only  circnmstaDce  of 
difference  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  Bacceasion  of 
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the  feelings ;  and  tbis  difference  is  sufHcient  to  give 
complete  diversity  to  the  notion  of  length. 

If  any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  suffer  his  hand  to  bo 
guided  by  another,  very  slowly,  along  any  surface 
unkuown  to  him,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  form  any 
accurate  guess  as  to  its  length.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  bepreyioualyunacquainttMlwith  the 
extent  of  surface  along  which  the  motion  is  performed  ; 
for  the  illusion  will  be  nearly  the  same,  and  the  ex- 
periment, of  course,  be  still  more  striking,  when  the 
motion  is  along  a  surface  with  which  we  are  perfectly 
familiar,  as  a  book  which  we  hold  in  our  hand,  or  a 
desk  at  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sit. 

I  must  request  you  not  to  take  for  granted  the 
result  which  I  have  now  stated,  but  to  repeat  for 
yourselves  an  experiment  which  it  is  so  very  easy  to 
make,  and  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  so  very  im- 
portant as  to  the  influence  of  mere  difference  of  time 
on  our  estimation  of  lougltudinal  extent.  It  is  an 
experiment,  tried,  unquestionably,  in  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  when  our  tactual  feelings,  repre- 
sentative of  extension,  are  so  strongly  fixed  by  the 
long  experience  of  our  life ;  and  yet,  even  now,  you 
will  find,  on  moving  your  hand  slowly  and  rapidly 
along  the  same  extent  of  surface,  though  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree  of  pressure  in  both  cases,  that 
it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent,  thus  slowly 
and  rapidly  traversed,  to  be  the  same,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  extent  of  visual  distance  to  be  exactly 
the  eame  when  you  look  alternately  through  the  diffe- 
rent ends  of  an  inverted  telescope.  If,  when  all  other 
circumstances  are  the  same,  the  different  visual  feel- 
ings arising  from  difference  of  the  mere  direction  of 
light,  be  representative  of  length  in  the  one  caeej  — 
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the  longer  or  shorter  succession  of  time,  T^hen  all 
other  circnmstanoeB  are  the  same,  has  surely  as  much 
reason  to  be  considered  as  representative  of  it  in  the 
other  case. 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  the  feeling  of  exten- 
sion, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  definite  figure  of  bodies, 
is  a  simple  feeling  of  touch,  immediate,  original,  and 
independent  of  time  ?  or  is  there  not  rather  reason  to 
think,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  it  is  a 
compound  feeling,  of  which  time,  that  is  to  say,  our 
notion  of  succession,  is  an  original  element  ? 
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